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ENGLISH COMMERCE IN A NAVAL WAR 


THERE-has been much discussion lately about the possibility and 
probability of short supplies of food and raw material if we were to 
be engaged in hostilities with a considerable maritime Power, say 
Germany, France, or the United States. There has been a Royal 
Commission on the subject, and now there is a Treasury Committee 
sitting to consider the expediency and practical methods of applying 
the Commission’s suggestion that shipowners and merchants might 
be guaranteed by the State against losses by capture, so as to induce 
them to run their ships in time of war, and take away all inducements 
to transfer them to neutral flags. It is hoped by this device to keep 
supplies in this country cheap in war time in spite of small or even 
large percentages of captures by the enemy. The point of view, it 
will be observed, is that of the injury we may sustain through the 
enemy preying on our commerce, as the phrase is, although the ultimate 
issue of the war itself may be all in our favour. It may be worth 
while, however, I believe, to examine the contingency of a maritime 
war from a more general point of view. Apart from dangers to our 
commerce from an enemy capturing our ships, as United States 
ships were captured by Confederate cruisers during the Civil War, 
the conditions of naval war must involve other economic dangers 
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of a serious kind as well as some captures of our merchant ships by the 
enemy, and perhaps these other dangers may be even more worth 
attending to and preparing for beforehand—the preparation, indeed, 
as the greater includes the less, dispensing with any special prepara- 
tions against mere partial interruptions of our foreign trade by dis- 
connected captures, however numerous, on the high seas. 


What may we reasonably expect to happen, then, economically, 
if war were to break out between this country and one of two or three 
Great Powers which have navies next in importance to our own, that 
is, the above named countries—Germany, France, the United States ; 
or perhaps two or more Powers combined, say Germany, Austria 
and Italy, which are in alliance ; or France and Russia ; or the United 
States and Germany? The happenings will not, of course, be the 
same in all the cases supposed, which differ greatly in their possible 
gravity, but the ‘sort’ of happenings we may expect in any such 
war will appear evident on consideration of one or two only of the 


supposed cases. 


First, in any of these contingencies, apart from all remote effects, 
dependent on the continuance of war, or on our defeat, or on a mixed 
result, there would probably be for us at the outset, on account of 
the dislocation of our trade, home as well as foreign, by the cessation 
of business with an important customer, an enormous economic 
disaster. There has been no previous experience to guide us as to 
what may happen, because at no previous period has there been so 
great a development of interconnected commerce, with one great 
centre and a network spread over the whole world, so that injury or 
interruption of any one part of the vast machine of business and 
credit cannot but have widespread effects. The best illustration 
we have had of the disastrous and far reaching effects on this country 
of the interruption of business which may arise from a naval war 
under modern conditions was given by one in which we were not 
ourselves engaged, that of the Civil War in the United States in the 
sixties; but the specimen was bad enough. Our great cotton 
industry was temporarily paralysed. Merchants and manufacturers 
were ruined ; hundreds of thousands of workmen were for several 
years out of their usual employment, and very large numbers out of 
employment altogether ; there was immense speculation in countries 
like India, which were able to supply in part the demand for cotton 
created by the shortage from the United States, and a speculation 
in other textile trades which took the place of cotton more or less 
for a time—silk, jute, wool, linen—the effects of which speculations 
were felt for long years afterwards. Suppose now a like interruption 
of business of even a more general kind, which must inevitably follow 
the cessation of peace relations between this country and the United 
States consequent on the outbreak of war. Clearly we should have 
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the cotton famine over again, possibly in a worse shape, as we are 
even more dependent than in 1860 on cotton from the United States. 
Supplies of food would also be interrupted, for we get a material part 
of our wheat and corn from the United States, and a still larger pro- 
portion of our meat supplies. Supplies of gold, silver, and copper 
would also run short, to the interruption of our business as merchants 
as well as manufacturers. Simultaneously our export trade would 
be hit, because the United States, notwithstanding a contrary 
impression, is still a good customer for many of our exports, and 
because the stoppage of imports of so much raw material as we obtain 
from the United States would stop the exports of the manufactures 
which we use these raw materials to create. War with the United 
States would thus be an economic disaster of portentous magnitude 
for us, quite apart from any hostile operations or captures of our 
merchant ships on the high seas. 

In addition, we should suffer from the interruption of our business 
as the centre of the bill-drawing operations of the United States in 
carrying on its entire foreign trade—not merely its trade with the 
United Kingdom, but its trade with all parts of the world, all settled 
for by drafts upon London. United States importing merchants, like 
those of other countries, pay for their imports by purchasing bills 
upon London, while exporting merchants put themselves in funds 
by drawing bills on London which their customers in all parts of the 
world have to meet. Consequently, in a state of war between this 
country and the United States, the financing of the United States 
foreign trade must come to an end until a new agency is created, 
which would be a matter of time and difficulty. But such a stoppage 
would mean, apart from other influences, the extreme disorganisatien 
of our whole banking business. 

Mutatis mutandis, we should suffer from the cessation of business 
with Germany or with France just as we would with the United 
States ; still more with a combination of Powers such as Germany, 
Austria and Italy ; or such as France and Russia. There would be 
great interruption and loss, and we must count besides the injury 
that may arise from the losses of other countries not directly involved, 
which might suffer from the embarrassments of their customers. 
No single case is quite so strong as that of the United States, but in 
the case of Germany, for instance, cessation of business would at once 
diminish our supplies of sugar by one-half, about 10,000,000/. worth 
annually ; while on the other side the loss alone of German purchases 
of coal, over 7,000,000 tons annually, would throw out of work some 
30,000 of our miners. Germany is altogether a customer of ours 
for about 40,000,000/.' and upwards (including foreign and Colonial 
produce), while we import from Germany over 60,000,000/.,’ large 

' Allowing for imports and exports through Holland and Belgium as well as from 


and to Germany direct. 
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enough sums to be most material in the whole business of both 
countries. As regards France, which is in much the same position 
to us economically as Germany, we have only to consider our steady 
indebtedness to that country for dairy produce, for wine, for articles 
de Paris, for woollen and silk manufactures, and the steady indebted- 
ness of France to us for coal, for iron manufactures and for shipping, 
to perceive the magnitude of the wrench which the sudden cessation 
of business relations would mean. 

Equally, of course, as regards Germany and France as well as the 
United States war would put an end to our business as the financial 
centre of those countries in their whole foreign trade; with similar 
effects on our banking system. 

It is no doubt quite true that when we suffer in these ways the 
enemy would suffer equally or even more than we do. Credit would 
disappear for a time in the United States and other countries, and 
much home and foreign business there would come to a standstill, 
if the stimulus and support given by our purchases of corn, cotton, 
and raw materials were to be withdrawn, and if they were simul- 
taneously to lose the facility of having London as a monetary centre. 
But the loss of others is, of course, no consolation or compensation for 
our own. 


Second. The outbreak of a great naval war in which we were 
involved would probably be accompanied by a banking panic of unex- 
ampled dimensions. Such a panic would probably enough be brought 
on by the incidents and consequences of the stoppage of business 
above described. It is difficult to conceive of the ordinary processes 
of drawing and remitting mercantile bills to London for payment 
and the remittance of bullion and securities going on with the United 
States, bills, credits, and remittances left out, or with the similar 
bills, credits, and remittances of France or Germany left out. Our 
banks and financial houses would be nonplussed, would not know 
who was deserving of credit or where to turn for relief, while customers 
with cash deposits would desire to have some of their cash under 
their own eye, awaiting events. But apart from a banking panic 
arising in this way, we have only to look at the past history of bullion 
movements and crises to see how grave a condition of things for 
banking and credit the outbreak of war would create. War always 
produces a special demand for gold, originally for the purposes of 
military chests, but latterly, as far as London is concerned, by the 
desire of banks everywhere to strengthen themselves for the moment 
against local runs, a desire which can only be gratified by drafts on 
London, the sole free market for gold and where every banker in 
quiet times keeps his reserves. It may be right or wrong for bankers 
to be so full of apprehensions at the outbreak of war, but rightly or 
wrongly the feeling exists, and one or two panics of our own are 
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directly traceable to this apprehension. I would instance specially 
the Overend and Gurney panic of 1866 which was at least accelerated 
by the gold withdrawals consequent on the threat and actual outbreak 
of war between Austria and Prussia, and the great panic on the 
London Stock Exchange at the beginning of the Franco-German 
war in 1870 which was directly due to the banking pressure. There 
was also a great crisis in the United States at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, coupled with the suspension of specie payments by the 
Government, while in 1870, at the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war, the Bank of France was ordered to suspend specie payments, 
and a general moratorium for the payment of bills was granted. 
Banks are thus specially endangered in every country by the outbreak 
of war, and England can form no exception to the rule. Indeed, the 
extended character of our banking relations, the sudden interruption 
of much of our business, the universal anxiety, make it certain that 
in a big war there will be a run on London of unparalleled magnitude 
before which every bank, not excepting the Bank of England, must 
quake. Hitherto in wars where England has been neutral, the 
existence of the London market has had a steadying effect. After 
the first pull upon Lombard Street, foreign bankers have again sent 
money there freely for security, because it was out of the reach of 
the operations of war and of martial law. But with England itself 
involved, and some foreigners probably apprehensive, we cannot 
be sure beforehand at least of this steadying effect, which would in 
any case be delayed till there was some certainty of English success 
in the war itself, so that the old security could be re-established. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add any statement as to what a 
banking panic would mean to the whole country in the confusion 
and distress of trade, the fall of prices and wages, the diminution 
of employment, the falling off of revenue and other unwelcome inci- 
dents with which we have long been unfamiliar. But such things 
we must undoubtedly expect, apart from our success or failure in 
the war itself, and the attacks by foreign fleets and cruisers on our 
merchant shipping. My vocabulary is not equal to expressing the 
strong opinion which I have of the overwhelming mischiefs and ruin 
which the first few weeks of a great naval war, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, would bring. 

Here again it would be no consolation or compensation to us 
that the ruin would be general, involving our enemies and neighbours 
as well as ourselves. The wider the disaster the worse for all. 


Third, there are certain possibilities in the naval operations of 
an enemy which might add greatly to the gloom of the first few weeks 
of war. On this head one can only speak with difficulty, because we 
now touch on the sphere of our military and naval authorities, whose 
business it is to counter an enemy’s designs. I may be permitted, 
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however, to point out that it is not merely the interference of an 
enemy with our trade operations by isolated captures of our ships 
on the high seas that has to be considered, but movements of fleets 
and squadrons on a larger scale which might close for a time certain 
outlets and inlets of our trade altogether, or almost altogether, 
although the actual captures of our merchant ships might be very 
few. What the play of fleet against fleet or squadron against squadron 
might be, especially under conditions varying from year to year 
and almost month to month, it would be absurd for a civilian like 
myself even to anticipate ; but it is common knowledge that in past 
times fleets have passed each other unwittingly, have searched for 
each other, and have manceuvred for long periods before the decisive 
collision occurred. Is there any impossibility, in this game of hide 
and seek, at the beginning of a war, if not afterwards, for an enemy’s 
squadron to find itself for a time possessor of St. George’s Channel 
with no British fleet of equal or superior magnitude able to challenge 
it at once, or except after an interval of a few days? It may be 
assumed that in process of time a British fleet would appear, and 
the operations would perhaps be merely preliminary to a decisive 
collision between the main fleets on both sides; but what of the 
disaster to our business meanwhile, the ‘throttling’ of Liverpool 
and Manchester, of Dublin, Belfast, and Glasgow? And supposing 
the enemy’s squadron to get away without fighting, continuing its 
threat of interference at some other point? In this view the business 
of rounding up the enemy, even if success comes in the end, may be 
long and trying, with complete interruptions of sections of our com- 
merce from time to time in various directions, and not merely the 
operations of cruisers against it. The times would be lively and 
exciting ; but such liveliness and excitement would be deadly to real 
business. 

To take other illustrations not so near home. Is it quite impossible 
for an enemy, on the eve or at the beginning of a war, to despatch to 
a distant scene with a good start a more powerful squadron than any 
we may be able to oppose on that scene at first ? The sea is all one, 
of course ; but there is an element of time which may help an enemy 
to a certain superiority, locally and temporarily. Such a squadron 
on the South African coast, for instance, might be very troublesome, 
and completely stop a great deal of trade, before we could send a 
force to cope with it. Would it be impossible, again, on the eve of 
hostilities, for the Suez Canal to be passed by an enemy’s squadron 
going east, and then for the canal banks to be blown up, or the passage 
otherwise blocked, leaving the enemy superior east of Suez until 
our fleet could make the longer journey by the Cape, which might 
be an affair of weeks? What then would become of our commerce 
over wide tracts of ocean for a time, and of our numerous undefended 
commercial ports in distant seas ? 
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It is of course quite true that by some such measures the enemy 
might weaken itself for the decisive trial of conclusions between the 
main fleets—our sea supremacy might be furthered ‘in the long run.’ 
What the enemy’s game might be it is not so easy to foresee. Part 
of it might be to postpone a decisive trial and concentrate for that 
issue though beginning with dispersion. But in the best event for us 
the run might be a long one indeed, and meanwhile many disagreeable 
episodes might and would occur which would be far more serious 
than the mere preying on our commerce by Alabamas. We must be 
prepared for very hard and trying blows indeed, even if we have the 
utmost eventual success—blows which would go far to dislocate our 
foreign commerce. Other nations would suffer with us, just as we 
suffered as neutrals from the really trivial operations by comparison 
of the Russo-Japanese war; but the suffering of others, as already 
remarked, ‘is no compensation or consolation to ourselves. 


Fourth. The gloom of naval warfare at the beginning would be 
complicated, I should fear, by attempts of an enemy to make raids 
on the British coast, or on important dependencies, and, if there 
should chance to be an opening, to begin even a serious invasion. 
The number of such attempts, even if they all failed, might itself be 
an element of success in the main operations of the enemy, by dis- 
tracting our defence ; while some might be pushed home a very long 
way indeed. Fancy an expedition, however small, effecting a landing 
in Ireland in the midst of all our other alarms! Or a Turco-German 
attack upon our Army of occupation in Egypt when our hold on the 
Mediterranean is for the moment insecure and to be fought for, owing 
to Austria and Italy being combined with Germany against us! It 
may be urged, and is urged, that if our fleet is properly vigilant, all 
such attempts will be vain: no expeditions could leave the enemy’s 
coast without being observed and followed up. But so long as there 
are such things as fogs and bad weather at sea, the possibility of 
continuously perfect vigilance may be doubted, even if it is conceivable 
under the most favourable conditions. Moreover, the expediency 
of following up in all cases would not be so clear. Good strategy 
might decide that it would be best to leave a detached squadron to 
do its worst, the main fleets remaining concentrated so as to make 
sure of revenge later on. For similar reasons the line of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea might be abandoned along with Egypt to a 
Turco-German combination (plus Austria and Italy) against us 
while we were attending to more vital affairs nearer home. But let 
no one gainsay the magnitude of the losses, however temporary, we 
should thus incur. Much trade would collapse altogether, however 
successful we might be, and what remains would have to adapt itself 
to new and most difficult conditions. Victory might bring some 
compensation, especially in the form of relative superiority to our 
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quondam enemies, but it would take years for the world to make 
good the losses. 


There are one or two practical conclusions from this review as to 
which I hope no doubt should exist. The prospects of a great naval 
war being far more serious for us than it has been customary to con- 
sider, may there not be a case for revising prevalent notions as to 
the extent and nature of our preparation in time of peace ? Pending 
the establishment of a settled peace, which may come perhaps from 
the general acceptance of the idea that no war between the Great 
Powers can be anything but disastrous to all concerned, there appears 
to be no other practical course for us but to prepare for the worst 
contingency, in the hope that, if in no other way, war may be pre- 
vented by the adequacy of our preparations. Danger arises to us at 
present from the temptation we offer to great military Powers by 
preparations that are ridiculously insufficient. Such Powers are 
tempted to calculate that the probability of quick success is so great as 
* to compensate the losses and calamities of a short war, great as these 
may be. Hence, war is provoked which would not have been thought 
of if prolonged and arduous hostilities with a doubtful issue had 
been certainly in view. From this danger we ought surely to escape 
if we have any wisdom left. The end we should have in view is not 
merely to ensure success if war is unavoidable, but to reduce to a 
minimum the chances of any war breaking out. 

It is not merely military and naval preparations we have to think 
of. The question, how credit is to be supported and banking and 
commercial distress avoided or mitigated is just as serious. Should 
not our cash reserves, for instance, be far greater than they are ? 
Ought there not to be an understanding between the City and the 
Government for, if necessary, the suspension of specie payments 
and a moratorium for debts the instant a great war breaks out? This 
is the sort of problem our rulers must face. 

As to military and naval preparations themselves, is it not evident 
that there has been little thought of the unspeakable gravity of the 
dangers involved in war? I confess for one that the formulas as to 
our fleets being always equal to a two-Power standard or a three- 
Power standard of the best foreign fleets, do not impress me. Rather 
there are certain things which we must always be prepared to do 
against any possible or conceivable combination, such as to guarantee 
the security of our own home waters, and the security of the North 
Atlantic to our ships, and the security of our communications with 
India by the Mediterranean and Red Sea. These things are our 
life, without which the British Empire cannot exist, so that the 
slightest momentary interruption ought to be instantly made good. 
If our forces are not so strong as to ensure this, and we have to fight 
our way out, we are perpetually in serious danger, first of all of com- 
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plete overthrow, and in the second degree of so great an interruption 
of our communications over wide areas that our commerce will be 
dislocated and sustain such losses as will not be easily recoverable. 
It would be out of place to discuss the number and location of the 
different ships and men the Admiralty ought to have at its disposal 
for these purposes, but may I suggest that our whole position requires 
a certain amount of local defence upon which the operations of our 
mobile fleet ought to rest? We must not have a mobile fleet and 
nothing else, for the result would be a continual detaching of the 
mobile fleet for work which could be as well and more cheaply done 
by mines, torpedo vessels, and submarines. For the same reason 
we must have adequate preparations on land, not merely to defeat, 
but to prevent all raids and attempts at invasions, so that our mobile 
fleet would always be available to attack and follow up the enemy 
to however remote a corner of the ocean he might entice us, without 
any fear of the possible surprise of our home base by an enemy’s 
squadron or fleet that had evaded us. There has been much arguing 
by some naval strategists to the effect that an increase of the mobile 
fleet will always be the cheapest defence, but the arguments are hardly 
convincing, as not recognising the magnitude of local interests and 
the possibility of mistakes in handling the mobile fleet itself. 

Farther, our military forces should be raised to such a level that 
it would be unsafe for any enemy’s fleet to give up the work of pro- 
tecting their own coast on account of the danger of our raiding or 
invading it. This course is rendered absolutely necessary by the 
development of naval power on the part of great military governments. 
Unless we can attack their base, we cannot even be sure of finding 
their fleet at home, and we shall always be in the position of a Power 
that can be attacked and cannot attack in return. 

In order, therefore, to escape great losses and disaster in future 
naval wars there appears to be no course open to us but to spend a 
great deal of money in time of peace. But it will be cheaper to spend 
say 40,000,000/. a year more than we are now doing on increasing the 
numbers and efficiency of our Navy and Army than to have to spend 
in hot haste in one fatal year more than ten times the money, besides 
suffering loss of capital by stoppage of trade and depreciation of 
property and securities to the extent not improbably of one or two 
thousand millions sterling, which would easily be our little bill of 
losses in a great naval war. 


There is another conclusion of a different order which should 
receive more and more attention as time goes on. This is that the 
chief nations of the world are already more deeply pledged to peace 
with each other than is commonly understood. If war, by the mere 
stoppage of peaceful intercourse and the universal banking and 
commercial panic it produces, apart from actual hostilities, is bound 
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to ruin the industrial communities directly concerned in it, as well as 
the chief communities connected with them, how can it ever be worth 
while for any one such country to attack another? Before any 
advantage can come from the proposed attack, almost before the 
attack can be delivered, there is general ruin to the aggressor as well 
as to the attacked which no victory can compensate. Military Powers, 
as already hinted, may think differently when the temptation of a 
short war with immense plunder at the end is dangled before them ; 
but the reality is exactly what has been stated. No big war among the 
Great Powers can pay, and it begins with commercial disaster to all. 
This is, moreover, a new characteristic of international relationships. 
War in former times has been a costly game, and we see even lately 
what it has been in our own South African war, and still more strongly 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Both combatants have hurt themselves 
much in such wars as the hostilities went on. But the new condition 
applicable to the leading nations—Germany, France and the United 
States, as well as the British Empire—is the injury that may be done 
almost without actual hostilities and by the mere legal change from 
peace to war. It may be hoped that in time this idea will be appre- 
ciated. Cobden may have been right after all in his notion that in- 
creased commercial intercourse between nations ought to make war 
impossible. The great nations of the world are really interdependent, 
and a sudden change among them to a state of war would mean a 


condition infinitely worse than that of any civil war on record, 


Ropert GIFFEN. 
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TEUTOPHOSIA 


In an interesting account in the Contemporary Review of the reception 
in Germany of the representatives of the British Press, Mr. Sidney 
Low,' while pointing out the striking manifestations of friendship 
to England of almost the entire population, admits that there is un- 
doubtedly a small section of both countries which cultivates hostility, 
and that mischief-makers often obtain undue influence in the Press. 
‘Some time ago,’ he says, by way of illustration, ‘a writerin an English 
magazine urged that we should deliberately pick a quarrel with 
Germany, and then, without even a declaration of war, seize the 
entire German fleet and bring it captive to England. The article 
was widely circulated in Germany, and threw many people there into 
paroxysms of rage and fear. When feather-headed amateur publicists 
scream at the top of their voices they are believed in Germany to be 
inspired by the British Government.’ The same is undoubtedly 
the case with the German Press. Many wild designs against England 
and its commerce have appeared in it from time to time, and have 
been copied by the English papers, and attributed by them to the 
direct inspiration of the Emperor of Germany and his Government. 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Low says, the two Foreign Offices have had no 
difficulty in understanding one another, and in adjusting the diffi- 
culties which arose from time to time without friction. 

Even while the above was being penned two other writers were 
engaged in supplying good examples of provocative insinuations 
against the German Government and the German people of aggressive 
intentions towards their neighbours, with objects hostile to the interests 
of England, and against which they urge us to arm ourselves without 
delay by enormous additions to our navy. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett in the Fortnightly Review’ directs 
attention to the supposed designs of Germany against Holland, and 
Mr. Ellis Barker in this Review * deals with similar designs against 
Denmark. The first of these writers, who has long been suffering 
from the disease of Teutophobia, informs us of the ambition of 
Germany to expropriate Holland. His arguments, not founded 

1 Contemporary Review, July 1907. 


* «The Vital Question,’ The Fortnightly Review, July 1907. 
3 ‘England, Germuny, and tLe Bultic,’ The Nineteenth Century, July 1907. 
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on the statements of responsible Ministers of Germany, but which 
seem to have been evolved out of his own conception of what must 
be in their minds, may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

‘Germany aspires to secure territories beyond the seas in a tem- 
perate zone for a population increasing at double the rate of that of 
England. For this purpose she must acquire suitable harbours for 
her navy. Kiel and Wilhelmshaven are inadequate for the purpose. 
Antwerp and Rotterdam therefore must be acquired per fas aut nefas, 
The Low Countries were centuries ago part of the German Empire. 
The aspirations of Germany of to-day therefore are only natural. 
Annexation of Holland will be attempted by peaceful means and by 
a process of commercial and industrial absorption, in the first place by 
a postal union, later to be supplemented by a customs union, then to 
be followed up by a naval convention. A very slight change will then 
suffice to make Holland a part of the German Empire.’ The Dutch 
people are represented as being ready and willing to come under the 
noose thus prepared for them. Their distinctive Calvinistic faith is 
crumbling away. Their reigning family, the great House of Orange, 
will probably die out. In view of dangers so imminent, involving a 
great change in the balance of power, England, in order to keep her 
supremacy at sea, must increase her navy to an extent most serious to 
contemplate. This policy is hooked on to that of fiscal reform. Pro- 
tection and preferential tariffs, it is contended, will alone consolidate 
the Empire, and provide the means for the gigantic expenditure 
that will be needed to check the ambitions of Germany. 

With respect to all this it is to be observed that not a single act 
of the German Government has been adduced in support of these 
alleged ambitious intentions. Not even the first step has been taken 
towards a scheme so harmless as a postal union with Holland. There 
is no indication whatever that the Dutch desire to be swallowed up 
by their potent neighbour. They have indeed in the past shown 
more affinity to France than to Germany. If force were used or even 
threatened against them by Germany, they would not be wanting in 
support. An European war would almost certainly result. France would 
not stand by while an iniquity of this kind was being perpetrated, and 
England would also be drawn into the struggle. It is to be observed 
that Sir Rowland Blennerhassett alleges as the motive for aggression 
the desire of Germany to obtain two new naval harbours—Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. But he seems to have forgotten that Antwerp 
belongs to Belgium and not to Holland, and that the independence 
of Belgium is guaranteed by the Great Powers. As regards Rotterdam, 
though it is a commercial port of importance, it is in every respect ill 
suited for a naval harbour. 

Mr. Ellis Barker directs his provocative suggestions against Germany 
to another quarter. His argument is shortly this: ‘The Baltic is 
bound to become a place of very considerable interest in the event 
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of any great war in which Germany may be engaged, especially one 
in which she has to rely on her fleet—videlicet England. It will be 
well, therefore, that we in England should consider the strategical 
and political position of the Baltic in the event of war.’ There is no 
sea in the world, he says, to which access is more intricate and diffi- 
cult. Three narrow tortuous passages lead to it—the two Belts and 
the Sound. All these are commanded by the guns of Denmark. 
In view of this Mr. Barker points out the great strategical importance 
to Germany of the Canal which has been constructed between Kiel 
and the North Sea. Germany when constructing it had in view the 
fact that she must be prepared to fight France and Russia combined. 
The power of transferring her fleet'in a few hours from the Baltic to 
the North Sea, or vice versd, doubled the strength of her fleet. Mr. 
Barker then proceeds to contend that to a naval Power at war with 
Germany the Baltic will prove a more attractive field of action than 
the North Sea. Kiel, the principal naval station of Germany, must be 
watched from the Baltic, and the fleet lying there may be destroyed. 
The landing of an army could also be more easily effected in the 
Baltic than in the North Sea, and would also be more effective, as 
Berlin is less than one hundred miles from the Baltic coast. Mr. 
Barker appears to think it a reasonable hypothesis that England 
will send a great army into the Baltic for the purpose of landing on 
the coast of Germany and marching to Berlin. A more extravagant 
and impossible idea never entered into the brain of any man. One 
wonders whether any military or naval authority can have inspired it. 
Kiel is impregnable from the sea and no fleet{lying there would be in any 
danger from bombardment. If there were such danger the fleet would 
easily escape through the Canal. The proposal, however, for an attack on 
Kiel and for landing an army to march to Berlin seems to be seriously 
intended, for it is suggested that Germany must take precautions 
against it. Such an attack, Mr. Barker says, could not be attempted 
if Denmark were willing to prevent it. He therefore suggests that as 
it would be the interest of Germany to secure the entrance of the Baltic 
against any such hostile expedition she will probably act against 
Denmark as she acted in 1866 against Hanover and Hesse. ‘ What 
then will Denmark do? Both Germany and England will have the 
greatest interest in securing Denmark’s good will. If Denmark values 
her independence she will side with England. England therefore must 
secure through Denmark the closing of the Baltic to German fleets in 
the event of war.’ If she does not obtain this support she will require 
two great fleets of battleships, one to watch the German fleet off the 
mouth of the Elbe, the other to watch the entrance of the Baltic. 
The German fleet by means of the Canal may issue from either quarter. 
The two fleets of England must be separated therefore by one hundred 
miles—mutual support will not be possible. Germany’s decision to 
lay down Dreadnoughts has necessitated the deepening of the Canal. 
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This will take eight years. By that time England must have twenty 
Dreadnoughts ready to watch the Elbe, and twenty more to watch the 
Kattegat—that is, the entrance to the Baltic. It is easy to show 
that this will involve the completion of five Dreadnoughts in each 
of the eight years in order to provide against the possible twelve 
vessels of the same type which Germany may have at the end of 
the term. Mr. Barker winds up by predicting that the decisive 
battle must be fought eventually in the Baltic. 

To all this I must venture to reply that these hypothetical naval 
programmes, based on assumptions most unfriendly to Germany, are 
good examples of what should be avoided if the desire is to maintain 
a friendly feeling and peace between the two countries. 

The data seem to be unfounded or untrustworthy. It is not to be 
expected that, in the event of war between England and Germany, 
Denmark would be so unwise as to side with either one or the other. 
If we wished for the undoing of Denmark we should follow Mr. Barker’s 
advice and induce her to join with us against Germany, for we could 
not save her from being overwhelmed by the German Army. But it 
is not in the least degree probable that Germany will desire to 
expropriate Denmark. To do so would bring about a conflict with 
Russia, to whom the maintenance of free access to the North Sea 
must be of supreme importance and who would never allow the 
entrance of that sea to be blocked by Germany. 

It seems also to be most improbable that, in the event of war with 
Germany, England would send a large fleet of Dreadnoughts to the 
Baltic. The destruction of Kiel by bombardment from the sea is 
impossible. Its capture otherwise than by an army landed in sup- 
port of a fleet is equally impossible. It is not to be expected that 
the British Army will ever be such as to justify an attempt to land 
on the German coast in the Baltic. The naval operations therefore of 
England would probably be confined to the North Sea. Nor does it 
seem to me that it is impossible for a single fleet greatly superior to 
that of Germany to prevent the German fleet from issuing either by 
the Kattegat or by the Kiel Canal and the Elbe. So far from 
concluding with Mr. Barker that the decisive naval battle with 
Germany will be fought in the Baltic, it seems to me to be certain 
that if a great battle is to determine naval superiority, it will be 
in the North Sea. In the ‘ Naval Annual’ for this year there is an 
interesting and valuable chapter on the strategical position of England 
as regards the North Sea, in which it is shown how enormously strong it 
is, as against Germany, and how impossible it would be for that Power, 
in the event of war with England, to send a naval force, whether 
large or small, into the English Channel by the Straits of Dover, or 
into the Atlantic by the north of Scotland, and how admirably placed 
a fleet at the Nore would be to prevent either the one or the other. 

With all deference however to these two able writers, and without 
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questioning their patriotic motives, I would venture to ask whether 
it is wise or even fair policy to attribute such aggressive ambitions 
to a friendly government, or to a people with whom we have never in 
our past history been at war, upon nothing more substantial than the 
imaginings of their own brains, and whether it will conduce to peaceful 
relations that we should speculate on the details of prospective war 
with them. The main object in both cases seems to be to promote 
an indefinite increase of naval expenditure in order to warn a dangerous 
rival off courses thus invented and attributed to it. In this respect 
their intentions are promoted by a whole tribe of panic-mongers, 
who make a bogey of the German Navy, and persistently magnify 
it in comparison with that of England, regardless of the real facts of 
the case, and who seem to be totally unconscious of the events of 
the past three or four years, which have so enormously strengthened 
our naval power in the North Sea. The alarmist croakers of the 
Jingo Press—the Daily Mail, the Standard, the Daily Express, the 
Spectator, and the Observer, a large section of the Navy League, 
and such writers as Mr. Maxse of the National Review, Lieut. Carlyon 
Bellairs, and other hystericals, have recently entered upon a renewed 
scare campaign. The immediate occasion is the issue of a very mis- 
leading Parliamentary return, which is annually moved for by Sir 
Charles Dilke, showing the numbers of vessels of war of all types owned 
by naval Powers, as specified in their navy lists. The return gives 
the number of battleships as follows :—England, sixty; France, 
thirty-one ; Germany, thirty-two, and the United States twenty-three. 
From this it is concluded that the British Navy has already fallen 
below the Two-Power Standard as compared with France and Ger- 
many. Still louder complaints are made as to the distribution of 
the British force. Attacks are made against the First Sea-Lord, Sir 
John Fisher, unprecedented for their virulence and personality. They 
seem to indicate that in the background there is much of professional 
jealousy and rival ambition. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty has recently made a statement 
in the House of Lords giving a far more reliable comparison of the 
real forces of England and her rivals. After deducting all battleships 
aged more than twenty-five years, and all under 10,000 tons, most of 
them of no value whatever, he divides the lists under two classes : 
first-class battleships and abolescent vessels—those which in a short 
time will become obsolete. He arrives at the following result : First- 
class battleships, England, thirty-nine; France, eleven; Germany, 
nine. Abolescent ships, England, seventeen; France, eight; 
Germany, nine; Armoured cruisers, England, thirty-two; France, 
eighteen ; Germany, six. 

Lord Tweedmouth disclaimed entering into any comparison of 
the individual ships thus grouped. It is impossible, however, to 
arrive at a true measure of naval force without doing so. The British 
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vessels are of far greater size, strength, and weight of armament than 
their rivals. The German navy contains no single battleship of over 
13,000 tons, and only six of that size. The French list of completed 
vessels contains only two vessels above that size. Of the thirty-nine 
British ships all but two are above that size. Nine are above 16,000 
tons, seventeen are between 15,000 and 16,000 tons, and towering above 
all is the Dreadnought of 18,000 tons. 

It has generally been admitted by the best naval authorities that 
the measure of strength is to be found not merely in the number but 
in the aggregate tonnage of vessels still in the first class. On this basis 
and on Lord Tweedmouth’s classification, we arrive at the following 


comparison : 
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The only conclusion to be drawn from these et is that the 
British Navy in respect both of battleships of the first class and 
armoured cruisers, when quality and strength are taken into account 
as well as numbers, is more than double those of France and Germany 
combined. As the navies of these two Powers, as far as battleships 
are concerned, are on an equality, and in respect of armoured cruisers 
France has more than double those of Germany, it follows that the 
British force is four times that of Germany in respect of battleships 
and six times more powerful as regards armoured cruisers. This 
measure accords with what it is known to be the opinion of the 
German naval authorities, who have reported to their Emperor that 
the margin of strength of the British Navy above that of Germany 
is four times greater than that of Germany. Lord Brassey, writing 


4 I have excluded 5 small cruisers of 5,000 tons. 
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in the ‘ Naval Annual’ of this year, has arrived at the conclusion that 
the naval force of England is 100 per cent. more than that of France 
and Germany combined, and Sir Charles Dilke, who has never been 
behindhand in urging naval expenditure, has written to the papers on 
the subject of the recent scare, saying that Great Britain, in respect of 
naval matériel, is overwhelming and supreme. It may confidently be 
asserted, then, that never in its past has the British Navy been so 
superior to any combination of other Powers which could possibly be 
brought against it. This overwhelming superiority of the British 
Navy is the result of the great exertions in shipbuilding between 
the years 1901 and 1906, when the average expenditure on new ships 
was about twelve millions a year, compared with an average of six 
millions in the previous six years. This increased building pro- 
gramme was embarked on at a time when the country was involved 
in war in South Africa, when the Russian navy still existed, and 
was little inferior in strength to that of France, and when there was 
always a possibility, not very remote, of a combination between 
France and Russia, or between Germany and Russia. 

The scaremongers of to-day seem to be totally unconscious of the 
vast changes, political, administrative, and otherwise, in the interval, 
which have enormously strengthened the naval position of England in 
home waters and in the North Sea. There is first and foremost the 
extinction of the Russian navy in the recent war with Japan. Not 
only has its matériel disappeared, either sunk in battle or captured 
by the Japanese, but the prestige of its officers and seamen has been 
greatly damaged. Many years must elapse before the Russian navy 
can again count as a serious or dangerous integer. There is no sign 
at present of any attempt at revival on a formidable scale. One of 
the principal bogeys, therefore, of naval alarmists has disappeared. 
We have no longer to fear a combination against us either in Europe 
or in the East, for a combination between France and Germany is 
not within the bounds of possibility. In the second place we have 
to count our alliance with France. All causes of difference between 
the countries have been removed. No one now contemplates the 
possibility of war between England and France. Scaremongers no 
longer find their pabulum in that direction—they have ceased to 
make comparisons with the French Navy. It is no longer thought 
necessary by our naval authorities to have a British fleet of battle 
ships in the Mediterranean greatly superior to that of France. We 
regard without alarm the transfer of the French battleships from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean, and our force on that sea has been 
reduced by more than a third. Thirdly there is the agreement with 
Japan which has made it unnecessary for this country to maintain 
a force of battleships in the Far East. 

In combination with these great political changes let us consider 
the administrative and tactical changes which have been brought 
Vor. LXII—No. 366 0 
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about by virtual concert of the two great parties in this country, 
mainly by the advice of Sir John Fisher. In the first place there has 
been a great concentration of force and power at home. All the 
battleships of this country have been recalled from distant squadrons. 
With the exception of six in the Mediterranean, which at the outbreak 
of a war would probably be found at Gibraltar, within easy reach of 
England, there is not now a single battleship in commission anywhere 
but in the Home ports or with its basis there. As regards armoured 
cruisers the same policy has been pursued with the exception that 
four such vessels are maintained in the squadron in the Far East. 

Secondly, we have practically abandoned the idea of maintaining 
powerful naval forces on the North American and West Indian stations. 
It is rightly felt that we cannot compete there with the growing naval 
force of the United States. Our squadrons have been withdrawn 
from those stations. The dockyards of Halifax, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
and Esquimalt have been given up. Those in Canada have been 
made over to the Government of that Dominion, which deliberately 
refrains from contributing anything to our naval expenditure, and which 
has no desire to maintain a naval force of its own. The Canadians 
do not think it necessary to arm themselves against imaginary 
aggressive designs of their powerful neighbour. 

In the third place the policy of covering the seas all over the world 
with so-called protected and unprotected cruisers for the supposed 
defence of our commerce has been abandoned. The squadrons in 
South America and the Pacific have been suppressed. Those at the 
Cape and China have been greatly reduced. It is recognised that the 
introduction into modern navies of the armoured cruisers of great 
size and speed has completely destroyed the value of the smaller 
cruisers on foreign stations. Large numbers of such vessels, on which 
vast sums of money have been wasted, have been sent to the scrap 
heap. A great saving has been effected as regards the repair of such 
vessels. It is now recognised as a result of these changes that the 
real strength of the Navy consists in its battleships and armoured 
cruisers, and that the protection of our commercial vessels in time 
of war will consist in the destruction of the enemies’ main fleets, and 
in the blockade of their ports so as to prevent the issue from them of 
vessels intending only to prey upon merchant vessels. 

As a result of this policy there has been an enormous and over- 
whelming concentration of force at home. In past times we were 
satisfied with a Channel fleet more or less strong, consisting of from 
six to ten battleships, and with a considerable force of vessels in first 
reserve for whom crews were ready in naval barracks or in reserve 
forces. At the present time we have no fewer than five powerful 
fleets with bases in the home ports—the Channel and the Atlantic 
fleets, the Home fleet at the Nore, the fleet of vessels with nucleus 
crews with from one half to three-fifths of their crews on board, and 
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which can be ready for service at a few hours’ notice, and the special 
service fleet, consisting of vessels in reserve, without nucleus crews, 
but for which crews can be put on board within five days. 

The vessels of different types in these five fleets are as follows: 
battleships, 55 ; armoured cruisers, 19 ; unarmoured cruisers, 37 ; scouts, 
8 ; torpedo destroyers, 123 ; gunboats, despatch vessels, &c., 13—making 
a grand total of 245. It is difficult for an ordinary mind to grasp the 
total strength of such a vast force. It can best be described as from 
six to eight times more powerful than the Japanese fleet which fought 
the great battle of Tsushima. 

Against this gigantic force the German Navy can count only 
16 battleships of any value, 5 of which are abolescent, armed with very 
inferiur guns, 6 armoured cruisers of inferior size, 15 protected cruisers 
of the second class, and 47 torpedo destroyers, total 84. How any 
one can view with alarm this fleet in comparison with our own passes 
comprehension. If the size and armaments of the battleships and 
armoured cruisers are taken into account the disproportion is still 
greater. The distribution of this great British force, to which 
objection is made, may safely be left in the hands of the Board of 
Admiralty, who alone are cognisant of the use which will be made of 
the force in the event of war. The real point of criticism is not 
whether our force is too small, but whether it is not unnecessarily 
large in view of the great changes I have adverted to. If Germany 
stood alone in rivalry with us as a naval Power one would suppose that 
a navy twice its strength would amply suffice for us. The existence 
of a French Navy equal in force to that of Germany cannot be con- 
sidered under existing conditions as an added danger to us but 
rather the reverse, for a French and German combination against us 
is beyond reasonable possibility, and need not be provided against. 
It would really seem that the greater our force, the more over- 
whelming it is, the greater the number of alarmists. 

Looking, however, at the question from the point of view of 
Germany, which aspires to be a naval Power, one may well conceive 
how painful must have been the revelation to its naval authorities 
when a year ago they became aware of the effect of the political 
changes I have adverted to in the concentration of the British force 
at home, and when they compared the results of their programme of 
1900 with the additions made by the British Admiralty in the same 
time. They must have admitted how hopelessly distanced their navy 
has been, how mistaken their policy of building comparatively small 
battleships armed with light guns. We cannot be surprised that they 
decided to reverse this policy and to complete the remainder of their 
programme with vessels of the Dreadnought type. Under their new 
programme eighteen such vessels are to be completed in fourteen 
years. The decision involves other momentous changes. Their new 
Dreadnoughts will be unable to make use of the Kiel Canal. The 
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Canal must be deepened at a cost of eleven millions. This cannot 
be effected in less than eight years. The approaches to their 
naval harbours must also be deepened at great cost. New basins 
and docks must be constructed. It seems to follow that Germany will 
be under security for good behaviour for at least eight years to come. 
We cannot impute such folly to her Government as to commence 
a policy of aggression against her neighbours, involving possibility 
of war with other naval powers, until a large addition has been made 
to its naval force of really powerful battleships and till the means 
of utilising them to advantage are provided by the widening of the 
Canal and by other works referred to. 

Panic-mongers, however, in this country read the German pro- 
gramme with alarm. They treat it as if it were already an accom- 
plished fact. They forget that fourteen years will elapse before it is 
realised, that the completion of eighteen Dreadnoughis in fourteen years 
means little more than one a year, and that eight years at least will pass 
before the Canal is deepened. They count the German chickens before 
they are hatched. They suppose that the British hen will be sterile 
during the eight and fourteen years of German incubation. But in 
eight years’ time with even the most moderate efforts we shall still be 
in a position of overwhelming superiority. We start as regards Dread- 
noughts with a great advantage. One is already completed. Three 
Invincibles, admitted to be Dreadnoughis in all but name, will be 
completed this year. At the end of 1908 three more Dreadnoughts com- 
menced last year will be ready for sea, making a squadron of seven 
such vessels, a force more than equal in strength to the existing 
German battleships, and against which neither Germany nor France 
will have a single vessel to match them. Germany is already a year 
behindhand with its programme of 1906. No Dreadnought was laid 
down as intended in that year, or in the past six months of this 
year. It is doubtful whether a commencement has yet been made. 
France is equally behindhand with its programme of 1906. Lastly 
we should remember that the Dreadnought was built in a British 
dockyard in fourteen months. The Germans give three years for the 
building of vessels of this type and the French four years, a difference 
in time of the greatest value to this country. 

The wise course for the British Admiralty under these conditions 
of enormous existing superiority, and of superior capability of rapid 
construction, would seem to be to hold its hands, to build only with 
moderation in the immediate future, to wait till our rivals are fully 
committed to their new programmes and their deepened canals and 
widened docks, before committing itself deeply to new constructions. 
The Dreadnoughts are not the last word of naval architects. They, 
in their turn, will be as certainly outmatched by some other types in 
the future as they have outdone others behind them. Those build 
best who build latest. The power which is already in great 
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superiority can afford to wait and take advantage of the latest 
experience and thento build something that will surpass what 
others are still achieving. This was the old policy of the Admiralty, 
and should be its policy in the future. 

In conclusion I must protest against the attacks which are being 
made in the Jingo Press against Sir John Fisher. Without necessarily 
concurring in all that he has effected, we should look broadly at his 
whole work of the past four years. No one in the previous fifty years 
or even longer has carried out such a revolution in naval policy, or 
has dealt with more momentous questions. That he has succeeded 
in carrying with him two successive Governments of opposite political 
parties is testimony to his strength of purpose and dominating 
character. That he has effected economies measured by millions, 
without any loss of real strength to the Navy, and by concentrating 
its forces at home has enormously added to the power and safety 
of the country cannot be denied. His career will long survive the 
carping and jealous critics who now attack him. 

EVERSLEY. 
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THE RECENT CRISIS IN INDIA 


lr may perhaps seem presumptuous after a month spent in India to 
venture to give an opinion on the crisis through which that country 
is now passing ; but as that particular month happened to coincide 
with the most acute stage of that crisis, and as I had the opportunity 
during that time of discussing the situation with many Anglo-Indians, 
both private and official, I feel that the information I have gleaned 
may prove of interest to the public in general. I do not think that, 
until the Government found itself driven to take strong repressive 
measures, people at home had any idea of the gravity of the situation. 
They looked upon the reports from India as exaggerated and alarmist, 
and in this they were encouraged by the answers of Mr. Morley to 
questions in the House of Commons. The attitude they assumed 
resembled very much the state of self-satisfied confidence which 
existed in India immediately prior to the Mutiny. I am bound to 
admit that, when once the Home Government became alive to the 
extreme urgency of the case, they acted with commendable prompti- 
tude in supporting the Viceroy in his vigorous policy, and there is 
no doubt that this action had a most beneficial and immediate effect. 
I passed through Lahore and Rawal Pindi on the 10th of May, 
the anniversary of the outbreak of the Mutiny, only a few days after 
the riots had taken place, and the perfect tranquillity which had 
replaced the truculent attitude of the people showed how instantane- 
ous had been the result of the vigorous action of the Government. 
Yet there is reason to believe that sedition is more deeply rooted and 
more widely spread than even the Indian authorities quite realised. 
It is far better organised than it was in 1857. It has money at its 
back, and is fostered by the disloyalty of the native Press, of the vin- 
dictiveness and spitefulness of which I feel sure no one at home has 
any idea. I have seen extracts from these prints, and no lie and no 
allegation is too gross which will help to sow discontent and lower 
the European in the eyes of the native. It is to be hoped that no 
weakening of the policy of stern repression may be allowed to reassert 
itself when the immediate crisis is over. The stakes are too great, 
and the price to be paid for any show of weakness altogether too high 
to allow feelings of maudlin sympathy with sedition to blind us to 
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the gravity of the crisis which a timely firmness has tided over, but 
which may recur at any moment, and in a more dangerous form. 
It is quite time that the people of this country recognised that the 
combination of the liberty of the Press and the individual with a 
bureaucratic and personal Government are inconsistent the one with 
the other, and as our hold on the country depends on the supremacy 
of our race it is illogical to expect the two to exist side by side. 
That it should have fallen to the lot of a Liberal Government to 
acquiesce in the transportation of one of the leaders without trial and 
without an opportunity of defending himself is among those cruel 
ironies of fate which sometimes pursue the most well-meaning and 
sympathetic of public bodies. It must have come as a shock to them 
to find that liberty, when carried to its logical conclusions, is apt 
to degenerate into license, and may prove a menace to society and a 
danger to the lives of our fellow-countrymen in a distant land. Yet 
I cannot but look upon it as a fortunate accident that a Liberal Govern- 
ment should have been in power during the crisis. Circumstances 
forced them to take exactly the line which a Unionist Government 
would have taken, but with this added advantage to the country 
that they had no factious Opposition to deal with. Without wishing 
to press this point too far, it may be interesting to speculate 
as to the line the Radicals would have taken had the other side 
been in power, and had they taken a similar course. Would the 
present Prime Minister have once more flung his accusations as to 
‘methods of barbarism’ at the heads of the responsible Government, 
or would he have suggested a general disarmament throughout India 
and an appeal to the Hague Conference? How would Mr. Morley 
himself have regarded so forcible an interference with freedom of 
speech and the liberty of the subject? It only shows how senti- 
mental and hysterical expressions of opinion have to give way before 
a present and immediate danger, and how cherished ideals have 
sometimes to bow to the practical necessities of the hour. I am in 
no way finding fault with the action of the Government. On the con- 
trary, I think they acted with laudable promptness when once they 
recognised how acute the danger had become. That they did not 
recognise it till the last moment is evident from Mr. Morley’s state- 
ment in Parliament only a week or two earlier, to the effect that 
there was no need for anxiety as to the unrest in India. The Anglo- 
Indian one meets travelling, as well as the official classes with whom 
I have spoken, entertain no illusions on this subject. They know 
that India is seething with disloyalty, and that nothing but a firm 
hand will prevent its breaking out sooner or later into open rebellion. 
They have no wish to be plunged once more into the horrors of 1857. 
The lessons of that awful time are apt to be forgotten by our people 
at home. They still survive in the minds and memories of the men 
on the spot. Their wives, their children, and their fortunes are 
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hostages in an alien land, and if we desert them, or by our weakness 
fail to protect them, it is not pleasant to contemplate the judgment 
which posterity will pass on us, and which we shall most richly have 
deserved. I hardly think people at home fully appreciate the position 
in which Europeans in India find themselves. It is too often taken 
for granted that they are an intolerant class, hard on the natives and 
unjust to those of a different race. It would be well if some of the 
sympathy wasted on native races were extended to those exiles who, 
in most difficult circumstances, and often in positions of great personal 
danger, govern a country of over three hundred million inhabitants of 
different creeds and nationalities, with marked ability and a success 
that no other nation in this or any other day has ever achieved. No 
one who has ever seen the Indian official at work can fail to recognise 
his ability as an Empire-builder and a natural ruler of subject-races. 
When we come to think that the European population in India is under 
two hundred thousand, and that there are three hundred million 
natives, the task seems an appalling one, still more so when we realise 
that the British garrison amounts only to about seventy thousand 
regular soldiers. To put it in other words, for every European in 
India there are fifteen hundred natives, or three thousand natives to 
every two Europeans. These figures must force the most unthinking 
among us to realise that no sign of weakness can be shown without 
endangering the lives and fortunes of our fellow-countrymen. It is 
very easy for those sitting at home to take a sentimental view of the 
rights of native races and the equality of man, but the fact remains 
that if we are to stay on in India, there must be no mistake as to who 
is master, and that any sign of weakness may bring about a disaster 
which may be irremediable. That the natives should be treated 
with justice and fairness is accepted by all men of liberal ideas ; but 
’ that they should be put on an equality with Europeans both circum- 
stances and the disproportion in numbers forbid. 

One of the chief factors that we have to deal with is that our rule 
is a foreign rule, and as such is sure to be resented by the natives 
however just and humane it may be. This fact must never be lost 
sight of. It is, after all, not an unnatural feeling and one which cannot 
be ignored, though it must not be allowed to interfere with the carrying 
out of a just and equitable administration. 

Now, there are various causes which have combined to bring about 
this feeling of unrest at the present time—viz., the Japanese War, 
the resignation of Lord Curzon, and the consequent weakening of the 
power of the visible head of the State, the forced resignation of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, whose action subsequent events have justified, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny, and the spread of education 
among a class who are unfit for the responsibilities it entails, and for 
whom at present there exists no career to which they consider their 
intellectual endowments entitle them. Add to these the license of a 
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Press uncontrolled by any sense of responsibility, and the unrestricted 
preaching of agitators, and we have the elements of a disturbance 
capable of shaking the very foundations of our Empire in the East. 
The spread of education, too, has a tendency to make the semi- 
civilised native discontented with his lot, while it fails to instil into 
his mind that sense of duty without which he cannot be considered fit 
for positions of real responsibility. Then, as I hinted above, there are 
not enough jobs, which he considers suitable, to go round, and those 
who fail to get congenial employment become discontented and join 
the ranks of the agitators. This is the natural result of educating 
a man to a high standard, and then offering him the wages of a sweeper. 
Since writing the above, the Maharajah of Kashmir has given it as 
his opinion that the educational system which sends out thousands 
of students with university degrees, but without occupation, is one of 
the real causes of disloyalty and unrest in India. No doubt the 
ablest of those students find a profitable occupation at the Bar, but the 
supply of the schools and universities is far in excess of the demand 
for men of their type, and popular agitation becomes the sole occupa- 
tion of many. In the Maharajah’s opinion the remedy lies in diverting 
a good deal of educational effort from the purely literary to the sciences 
and arts which now play so large a part in industries. Whether the 
Bengali would, however, welcome any kind of teaching that would 
make him more of a real worker is doubtful. Where the shoe really 
pinches is that the education given neglects all moral training and 
the formation of character, and has a tendency to undermine, as it 
has done among certain classes in England, all respect for authority. 
As a correspondent in the Pioneer puts it, ‘the difference is that in 
England this matters little, while in India it is playing with fire. In 
any case it would seem that we are running the risk of losing India 
by fostering ambitions which we cannot gratify, and by educating 
the people to aspire to a share in the Government which the very nature 
of our tenure renders impossible. The responsibility for the main- 
tenance of law and order is ours and ours alone. The Pax Britannica 
can only be maintained as long as we have the power to enforce 
it, and it would obviously be an impossibility to delegate any 
part of it to those whose influence would cease automatically the 
moment our protection was withdrawn. If we were to leave India 
to-morrow, the highly educated Baboo would, in the chaos which 
ensued, be kicked into the gutter, while the more capable and warlike, 
though perhaps less intellectual races, would chastise him with 
scorpions. It is only our presence there that makes his existence pos- 
sible, yet he has not the sense to see it, and we can hardly be expected 
to maintain an army in India in order to support him in positions 
of emolument. Clever he may be, but the driving force which makes 
a governing race is not in him, and no amount of university training 
will put it there. To allow creatures of this sort to spread sedition 
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under the cloak of liberty is the height of folly, and can only have 
one end. The natives do not understand our motives, and put down 
to fear what is due to false sentiment and an innate though mis- 
guided love of justice. The modern teaching that the native is in 
every way equal to the European is a dangerous theory to instil into 
his mind. He is apt to argue that if this is so, and if the proportion 
in his favour is as fifteen hundred to one, it is time the one took a 
back seat and made way for the majority. This feeling was forcibly, 
if slightly indelicately, expressed by an agitator the other day, who 
said ‘ that if every native were to spit in a tank, there would be enough 
to drown every European in India.’ Another openly stated that there 
are only about one-and-a-half lakhs of Feringhis in India, and that 
if the people were to gird up their loins they could end British rule 
in the country in one day. It would be easy to amplify expres- 
sions of this sort both from the native Press and from the speeches of 
agitators ; but I think the examples I have given are sufficient to show 
how insidious and how unprincipled are the methods employed by 
these agitators for the purpose of stirring up rebellion. It is all very 
well to ignore these stories as idle and of no importance ; but when 
they are allowed to be spread uncontradicted among an ignorant and 
fanatical people, they have their effect, and as a result an explosion 
may occur if the match is applied at the psychological moment. 
Granted that we were to leave the country, and putting aside the 
ruin that it would entail on our own people with their 240,000,000/. 
invested in Indian railways, and the loss of one of our greatest food- 
producing granaries, the loss to India would be ten times greater. 
It is quite as much a question of what India would lose by our efface- 
ment as what we should lose. The Afghans would pour into Kashmir, 
the Sikhs would form a kingdom in the Punjab, the Ghoorkas would 
probably invade Bengal, the Maharattas would dominate Central 
India, and what would be the end of this chaos and the succession 
of internecine wars it would entail? And how, I should like to know, 
would the Baboo gain by such an upheaval? Verily would his last 
state be worse than the first. 

For the present I believe the native army is unaffected by the 
schemes of the agitators; but there is little doubt that strenuous 
efforts are being directed to spreading disaffection in the ranks. Of 
course, as long as the army remains faithful, we have little to fear, 
and at present there seems to be no particular cry such as those which 
caused the explosion in 1857. It is all the more important then to 
put a stop to the spreading of lies and the open preaching of sedition 
both in the Press and on the platform; and any relaxation or weak- 
ness on the part of the Indian or Home Government, or any truckling 
to party or sectarian views are to be deprecated as a danger to the 
continuance of our Indian Empire. The present agitation is almost 
entirely among the Hindus. As far as can be seen, the Mohammedans 
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are free from its contagion. Although, as I mentioned above, the 
army is still considered loyal, the agitators are endeavouring to get 
at the Sikh, who is a branch of the Hindus. In this direction they 
are exercising a diabolical ingenuity by playing upon the weaknesses 
of individuals, and their attitude towards the Sikh himself takes the 
form of appeals to his vanity and to his military instincts. Formerly 
these regiments were composed of different castes, who were mutually 
jealous of one another, and who managed to keep each other straight. 
Some years ago, however, regiments composed of Sikhs pure and 
simple were formed, and at the present moment it is these regiments 
that may become a danger. As long as the agitation was confined to 
the Bengali, the situation presented little danger, but now that it 
has spread to the more warlike races of the North-West, the danger 
has become real, and must be dealt with with a firm hand. There is 
no doubt that the Japanese War has had a disturbing effect on Eastern 
peoples. They regard it as an augury that the East will not for all 
time be dominated by the West. They argue that if the Japanese, 
with vastly inferior resources, could defeat a Power like Russia, the 
superiority of the white races need no longer be taken as an accepted 
fact, nor regarded as if it were a law of nature. A certain resentment 
and chafing at the yoke of the West has created a feeling of unrest 
with which it will be necessary to count in the future. This is perhaps 
not unnatural, and though it is not an immediate danger, it may in 
time develop into a wave of fanaticism which it will be difficult to 
stem. It is a factor with which we shall have to reckon, and there is 
no use shutting our eyes to a movement which is full of possibilities 
in the future. For the present the ordinary native is not much 
imbued with this idea, and is content to take the British Raj as he 
finds it. If the agitators would let him alone, he would remain more 
or less content ; but if they are encouraged by immunity to disseminate 
lies and to foster sedition unchecked, then a real danger will arise 
from this cause. The resignation of Lord Curzon is of so recent a date, 
and has been so much commented on as to call for little notice in an 
article of this kind ; yet the fact remains that a serious blow has been 
struck at the prestige of the supreme authority, and at the infallibility 
of the representative of the Crown. The failure to back up Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller, who was sent to put down a dangerous combination, 
was followed by the inevitable result which any sign of weakness 
must entail. This want of confidence in the man on the spot, especially 
when that man is of proved ability and experience, is bound to carry 
its own condemnation. His justification has come too late to be of 
use to him as he has retired from the service ; but it remains as an 
object-lesson which the Home Government would do well to take to 
heart in its dealings with seditious practices in the future. I should 
like now to refer to a letter which appeared in the Pioneer on the 
27th of May, signed by a Magistrate, which deals in a masterly manner 
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with the whole question of sedition, but especially with reference to 
the Press. He says: 


The time has come to put out of our minds all thought of its being necessary 
to allow the Indian Press the same liberty as in England to act as a safety-valve. 
That stage has been passed, and this liberty is no longer a safety-valve ; but, if 
one may use the expression, a danger-valve! The disloyalty which is growing 
so fast is being actually caused and fostered by this liberty instead of being 
diminished, as the theory is, by its finding a harmless outlet in a few rabid 
articles in a newspaper. The element of race and religious hatred must always 
vitiate the comparison of the native press to that in England in the matter of 
safety-valves. This element can never be eliminated where the ruling race is 
foreign, of a different colour, and of a religion which that of the ruled is taught 
to despise. We must recognise, not only in words but in our actions, that liberty 
is not license, and that the moment the border line is crossed, action must be 
taken. 















Further on he says : 


A Press Act should be passed compelling every newspaper to take out a license, 
one of whose clauses should be that any expression of disloyalty should render 
the license liable to cancelment by the Executive. Use the clause relentlessly 
and in no weak-kneed fashion. You would purge the Press of its present scourge 
and leave the door open for honest criticism. 









He then sums up the situation as follows : 


: We are thus narrowed down to this, that allowing for the minimum strength 
required to maintain the British Raj, it may be possible to hand over a few more 
of the higher judicial posts to natives. But here again, what will even a few 
hundred of such posts be among the whole of India? A mere drop in a vast 
ocean. Nor does anyone in his senses imagine that this one tiny drop could 
possibly satisfy the greed of the thousands of agitators and discontented, half- 
educated students throughout the country. Logically, therefore, it seems that 
there ~1n be only two alternatives—either to let things go on getting worse 
till 1857 is repeated (unless we gracefully retire from India before that) or to 
start at once ruthlessly repressing the slightest tendency to disloyalty in the 
Press or on the platform, by wholesale transportation of agitators and by sup- 
pression of disloyal newspapers, letting the native and the Home Government 
understand that, if things get worse, it will be necessary to strengthen rather 
than reduce the British element in the Government (even now it is the constant 
marvel of all travellers and foreigners that we can govern the country as we do 
with so few white men). 























He concludes by saying : 


one of the few cheering features of the whole question is the firm attitude 
which Mr. Morley is now taking up in the matter. 







I have quoted at some length from the above, as I think the 
views put forward are sound views. I need hardly say I lay no 
claim to speak with authority myself on these questions. A fortui- 
tous succession of circumstances has put me in a position to gauge 
with some accuracy events which have come within my personal 
knowledge on the spot. Though I may have rushed in where angels 
feared to tread, yet I hope I may have been able to put before the 
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public the passing view of the outsider who sometimes sees more of 
the game than the player. Such a retrospect must of necessity be 
of a cursory nature, and cannot be expected to probe far below the 
surface, yet I venture to hope that this very bird’s-eye view, which 
is all to which it can aspire, may present the problem in a somewhat 
new light to those of our fellow-countrymen at home who have not 
had the opportunity of studying these questions on the spot. 


ERROLL. 


Srinagar, Kashmir: June 1907. 
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THE MILITIA: AND SOME NECESSARY 
REFORMS 


Raw in fields the rude Militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 
Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand. 
Dryden, Cymon and Iphigenia. 


Extract from a letter of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, to his Majesty’s Lieutenant for the 


County of ——. 
Downing Street: June 18, 1800. 


My Lorp,—I am commanded by his Majesty to convey to your Lordship, 
and through you to the Militia and Volunteer Corps of the County of —— the 
assurance of his Majesty’s perfect satisfaction at the good order, regularity, and 
military appearance they have this day exhibited in his Majesty’s presence. 
The zeal and exertions which alone could enable the officers and men to attain 
these qualities in so eminent a degree, are proofs that they justly estimate the 
value of those blessings which the Volunteer establishments are so peculiarly 
calculated to secure. Under the divine protection, this loyalty and ardour, 
called forth by the wisdom of Parliament, enabled his Majesty at an eventful 
crisis to provide for the preservation of all that is dear to Britons ; affording 
at the same time the surest pledge that whatever future trials may be reserved 
for the liberties and constitution of this kingdom, thus guarded by the public 
spirit of the people, those envied sources of our prosperity and happiness ~vill 
pass unimpaired to our posterity. 

Deeply impressed as his Majesty is with the constitutional importance of 
this invaluable institution, it has, in his estimation, the further excellence of 
having greatly, and he trusts permanently, increased our means of defence, and 
internal tranquillity, without drawing from their useful and productive labours 
that part of his subjects, whose daily industry and habitual presence with their 
families are most necessary to their comfort and support ; as this class, in his 
Majesty’s general anxiety for the welfare of all, must ever form a principal 
object of his paternal solicitude. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 
Henry Dunpas. 


A decadent force, plundered at one end by the Line ; pillaged at the other 
by the Volunteers. Mr. HatpAne. 


He would earnestly suggest to the Committee that it was not inconsistent 
with the Right Honourable Gentleman’s scheme that the existing Militia with 
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all their traditions, all their esprit de corps, all their organisation, which required 
improvement, but which were capable of improvement, should be used to carry 
out what, he agreed with him, were the two great purposes which every Secretary 
of State for War must have regard to. . . . The Militia battalions as they were 
at present constituted have proved themselves, even when depleted, most 
valuable units in the field. Mr. Bat¥our. 


A COMPARISON between the utterances—of Dryden and Dundas on 
the one hand, and of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane on the other—will 
show that the same bitter and divergent views on the utility of the 
Militia existed in the eighteenth century as are heard at the present 
day. It must surely be a live and potent institution to receive such 
praise and such abuse ; and it can generally be assumed, when such 
differences of opinion are disclosed, that there is a great deal of truth 
in the arguments of both sides. Is the Militia—the old constitutional 
force of England—worthless, and unable to carry out its functions ; 
or is it still an asset in our national defence, justifying the sums annually 
expended on it? It has just survived another dangerous obstacle in 
its chequered history. The conservative instinct has proved too 
strong, and it has been saved from disbandment. But the force 
should take warning from the signs of the times, for unless radical 
reforms are introduced it will hardly survive another crisis such as that 
from which it has just emerged, somewhat battered and disfigured, 
but essentially the same. It will be my endeavour to show that 
there is still a great rvle for the Militia to play—one that it alone 
can perform—and to name a few of the reforms necessary to bring the 
force to a state of efficiency and into line with modern requirements. 

The associations and traditions of the Militia date back to those 
remote days when Alfred the Great first divided England into 
Hundreds, which, in times of emergency, were compelled to supply 
his standards with a certain number of trained men. Later the 
feudal warrior, the offspring of the Conquest, took the place of the 
soldier from the Saxon Hundred. The present-day Militiaman is 
the lineal descendant of the two. He is the only recognised soldier 
England possesses, for he can be enrolled and trained for home defence 
without the passing of the Annual Army Act, by which it is made 
legal to maintain a standing army. The Militiaman cannot be sent 
out of the country against his will. There is a thin atmosphere of 
compulsion about the force, for the Ballot Act enables the battalions 
to be brought up to strength by a compulsory ballot among the citizens. 
But the necessity has never arisen, and the Act is antiquated, requiring 
the consent of Parliament before it can be enforced. 

The majority of the present-day Militia battalions date from 1757, 
at the commencement of the series of great wars with France which 
continued with short intervals until 1815, when Waterloo finally put 
an end to the struggle. An Act was passed in 1757 ‘for the better 
ordering of the Militia forces.’ The old trained bands were swept 
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away and Militia regiments took their place. They were raised in 
quite the old feudal manner by prominent noblemen and landowners. 
The Colonel received a grant from the Government for the upkeep of 
his men; but there was apparently no fixed rate of pay, and each 
commanding officer made his own terms. At times during its 
chequered career it has been difficult to distinguish the Militia from 
the Regular forces of the Crown. Many of the battalions enrolled 
in 1757 remained on permanent duty, with brief intervals, for nearly 
thirty years. The force was disbanded at the Peace of Amiens, 1801, 
but was embodied in 1803 when war broke out, and remained on duty 
until Napoleon’s Akdication in 1814. The great William Pitt even 
occasionally put in a day with his battalion at Dover when not too 
overwhelmed with affairs of State. During these momentous years 
the Militia took the place of the Regular troops sent on active service, 
and also supplied the Line with large drafts of trained men, who volun- 
teered for that purpose. The men could not even be sent to Ireland 
without their consent, and those who declined to serve out of England 
were drafted into special battalions and remained on garrison duty 
at home. 

The Militia is recruited from the class who have won all our great 
battles in the past. Fifty per cent. of Wellington’s army at Waterloo 
were composed of Militiamen, hastily drafted to the Line to make 
good the wastage of the prolonged struggle in the Peninsula, or to 
take the place of the much needed veterans who had been sent to 
Canada. The majority of these recruits fought in their Militia uni- 
forms, and their deeds at Waterloo are too well known to need re- 
capitulation. After the battle the Militia was disbanded, and during 
the forty years of profound peace which followed it practically ceased 
to exist as a military unit. For a few years the men were called out 
for training, but then a lethargy settled over the country. Prepara- 
tion for war was considered absurd and extravagant during those 
halcyon days. Men believed that the millennium of peace had come 
to last. The outbreak of the Crimean War dispelled the illusion. 
Again the country turned to the Militia in its hour of need. The 
entire force was thoroughly reorganised in 1852 and remained on per- 
manent duty during the war. After the Crimea the value of the 
Militia was clearly recognised, and it was not allowed to decay into 
uselessness. The battalions were called out regularly for annual 
trainings. In 1881 the force was affiliated with the Line, the Militia 
becoming third and fourth battalions of their regimental districts. 

The next and most eventful incident in Militia history is the 
South African War. Over thirty battalions went on active service 
under their own officers. This was the first occasion in which the 
force had served in the field as separate units. The remainder were 
called out on permanent duty; some battalions going to foreign 
stations, some remained on garrison duty at home, while others 
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looked after Boer prisoners. The force came out of the war with a 
reputation greatly enhanced. It acquitted itself creditably, whether 
as, battalions, drafts, or as mounted infantry. In fact, after a year 
or two of active service there was very little distinction between the 
Militia and the Line. This, in brief, is a summary of the history of 
the force whose very existence is now seriously threatened. 

It would be absurd to maintain that the Militia in its present 
form is a perfect military organisation. There is unlimited scope 
and opportunity for the abilities of the genuine reformer. But con- 
ceding that it is costly, not always efficient, and the pressing need of 
reform, is it possible to substitute another force which in times of 
emergency can be mobilised so quickly, and brought to a state of 
efficiency with so little derangement to the national workshop ? 

The peculiarities and organisation of the Militia render it quite 
distinct from any other auxiliary force. Militia battalions can be 
divided into two classes—the urban and the rural. The ranks are 
recruited from the most thriftless and uneconomical branch of the 
labouring classes. The recruit for the Line is drawn from the same 
source ; thus the Militia has ever been admirably suited to supply 
the Line with drafts. The Militiaman comes from the ranks of the 
unskilled labourer, not the kind who find regular employment, but 
from among the casuals and wastrels who drift from place to place, 
earning a few shillings here and a few shillings there. In his simple 
composition there is a deeply ingrained dislike of permanent employ- 
ment, and he will not settle to it even if faced with starvation. It is 
irksome to his meandering disposition, and repugnant to his ideas of 
liberty. Thus the Militia claiming men of this class for a short period 
each year causes no loss to industry. On the contrary, it improves 
the chances of the more thrifty and deserving toiler by taking from 
the labour market over one hundred thousand unskilled men at a 
time of year when their services are least required. The Militiaman— 
it is no use disguising the fact, although of recent years, thanks to 
education, a very marked improvement is to be noticed—is drawn 
from the very dregs of the population. He is driven to enlist, like 
his brother in the Line, through poverty and want. The prospect 
of good food, warm clothes, and excellent pay for a certain period 
each year, with the additional incentive of a bounty during the cold 
winter months, are very attractive to a type of humanity who hardly 
ever enjoy a square meal and who lack the most ordinary comforts 
of life. If the Militia were swept away a heavy additional burden 
would be thrown on the ratepayer, who would have to support a large 
number of men who avoid the workhouse through their pay and 
bounties. These men would not flock to any other force, because all 
the glamour, interest, esprit de corps, county associations, and large 
bounties which help to make the Militia attractive would be lacking. 
It may be argued that the reverse would be the case, and that the 
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country would benefit, because all the men who formerly entered the 
Militia would flock to the Line instead, when driven to the last extremity 
of poverty and want. But this is a dangerous conclusion, and one 
hardly born out by experience. It is true that a large number of men 
leave the Militia for the Line each year. But what causes them to do 
so? The fact that they have given military life a trial, and find it 
quite different from what they had expected. The recruit comes from 
a roving stock and is loath to pledge his liberty to any employer 
for a long period of time. There are thousands who join the Militia 
because it brings high pay and only one month’s loss of absolute 
freedom each year. But these same men prefer to muddle through 
their hardships, or else to become dependent on the rates, rather than 
commit themselves to five years with the colours and seven with the 
reserve. Yet after a brief trial of the Militia many are seized with 
the martial spirit and pass into the Line. 

The Militiaman may only be recruited for the battalion of the 
district in which he resides. If he is not a native of the county, he 
must satisfy the recruiting sergeant that he has resided there at least 
a year. On enlistment he receives the King’s shilling, and very often 
a special bounty, or advance of bounty, from his commanding officer. 
He has then to undergo six weeks’ preliminary drill and fourteen days 
musketry, either at the depot of the battalion with which his Militia 
is affiliated ; or else he waits until the preliminary drill of his own 
battalion commences. At the end of this period he is considered 
fit to take his place in the ranks alongside of the old hand, who only 
comes up year by year for the month’s annual training. Two months 
is not sufficient time in which to turn out a good soldier. The force 
would be immeasurably improved if the recruits were trained for 
six months on enlistment. This change would be very popular with 
both officers and men. The recruit is then at a susceptible age, when 
his faculties, unimpaired by want or bydrink, are at their best to absorb 
a lasting knowledge of the profession. The recruit joins the Militia 
for six years ; he may continually re-engage up to the age of forty-five, 
when he becomes time-expired. At any time up to the age of twenty- 
five he may leave the Militia for the Line, and a great number of men 
recruited for and trained by the Militia are lost to the force each 
year. But the Militia officer does not complain, for he knows that 
a private in the army is of more value to his country than one in the 
Militia. In addition to his ordinary pay, the Militiaman receives 
a bounty of 30s. at the end of each training. After the South African 
War, in order to make the service more attractive, a special non- 
training bounty of 3/. was instituted. This is paid in three instalments, 
on the ist of October, on the Ist of December, and on the Ist of 
January, on presentation at the Post Office of what is known as a 
Ring Paper. This winter bounty is a great boon to a class often 
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without work and poverty-stricken during the severest months of 
the year. 

The backbone of the Militia is the permanent staff, who reside at 
the depot all the year round. The duties of the members are various. 
They look after the barracks, the rifles, and the men’s kit ; they scatter 
over the county to recruit; and they train the boys when they come 
up for the preliminary drill. For every Militia recruit they receive 
a royalty of 2s. 6d., and for s man in the Line 4s, The permanent 
staff cannot be too carefully selected, for on them the entire efficiency 
of a battalion depends. The establishment consists of the Adjutant, 
who is seconded from the Line for a period of five years; one Warrant 
Officer, the Sergeant-Major, one Instructor of Musketry, one Drill 
Instructor, one attached Orderly Room clerk, eight Colour-Sergeants, 
and eight Sergeants. The permanent staff is usually selected from 
the Line battalions of the regiment with which the particular Militia 
is affiliated. The non-commissioned ranks are not confined to the 
permanent staff. Plenty of encouragement is given to the Militiaman 
who wishes to perfect himself in his profession. Each battalion is 
allowed seventeen Militia sergeants and thirty-two Militia corporals, 
who draw the rates of pay due to their rank. 

The supply of officers, of whom there is a deplorable shortage 
at the present time, is the most serious problem in the Militia question. 
However good the men, and whatever improvements are made in their 
training, without sufficient and efficient officers the force is useless 
in times of war. The Militia officer may roughly be divided into three 
classes : (1) those who join young, and who intend to make it their 
sole military obligation through life ; (2) those who use the Militia as 
a channel through which to enter the Line ; (3) retired officers who desire 
to keep up some connection with the service after they have left the 
Line. The true Militia officer belongs to the first category and is the 
most desirable. He should be a native of the county of his battalion, 
and is very often a large employer of the labour of the men who fill 
the ranks. Thus he is placed in command of those whom he knows and 
in whom he has a personal interest. This introduces into the battalion 
a healthy spirit of mutual interest and bonne camaraderie. Class 
No. 2 are confined to the subaltern rank, and are not desirable when 
considered in the interests of the Militia, They only come to stay 
for a year or two until they have ploughed their tortuous course up 
the backstairs to the Line. Consequently they have no interest in 
the battalion, and the men no interest in them. Class No. 3 possess 
all the advantages which experience and skill acquired by long service 
at home and abroad must give. But the retired officer is generally 
promoted into the Militia over the heads of those who have taken years 
to obtain their rank. Experience may justify this, but it acts rather 
harshly on the genuine Militia officer who has done his best to make 

P2 
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himself a useful and efficient soldier. But at present the objection 
is hardly felt on account of the great shortage of officers. 

The training of the Militia officer is a serious consideration. The 
new-joined subaltern goes through exactly the same preliminary drill 
as the recruit. But if two months is too short a time in which to 
produce a good private, it is infinitely too short to train an officer 
who has to impart instruction. Before he obtains his pay the 
subaltern must pass a ridiculously easy examination. Nominally the 
Militia officer has only the annual training after he has finished his 
preliminary drill, but he is given other purely voluntary opportuni- 
ties of improving his knowledge by undergoing various courses such as 
musketry and signalling. He may also come up again for another 
recruit’s course, or be attached to a Line battalion. Every facility 
and encouragement should be given him to improve his efficiency 
at a time most convenient to himself. But in the past this has not 
been the policy of the authorities. Often an officer, fully occupied 
in civil life, makes his arrangements to go through a particular course. 
He applies and is informed that he must wait until a different date, 
but his opportunity may never come again. 

The Day of Assembly of a Militia battalion is not an inspiring 
spectacle, and almost justifies Dryden’s bitter line 


Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expense. 


It is impossible to believe that the dirty, half-starved, ill-clad, 
alas! very often intoxicated men who roll up to the barrack gates 
can ever be made into soldiers. But this ill impression gradually 
wears off as order and discipline tighten their beneficial coils. A 
Militia battalion should be trained out of its own county, and alongside 
of the Line whenever possible. In the county of his birth the soldier 
is likely to be treated with a hospitality fatal to sobriety and military 
discipline. When with the Line he has a good example before his 
eyes. He lives in a martial atmosphere, and is ashamed if his own de- 
portment compares unfavourably with that of his brother in the Line. 

With only a month at his disposal the Commanding Officer must 
carefully consider how to use it to best advantage. Musketry takes 
ten days, leaving but little time for field work. The hours which were 
formerly given to battalion drill, before the South African War shattered 
such theories, are now devoted to exercises more allied to active 
service. At the end of the month the Militiaman, if not by any means 
a perfect warrior, has improved beyond all recognition. The smart, 
well set up, contented men who break camp are very different from 
the half-starved, prideless loafers who mouched towards barracks a 
month before. Regular hours, open air, plenty of exercise, and drink 
in moderation have effected marvels. The end of the training is a sad 
hour for the Colonel and his officers. They watch in sorrow the 
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battalion, on which they have devoted so much time and care, dissolve 
again into its natural elements of prideless, thriftless casuals. Their 
men will spend the next eleven months wandering from one village 
to another, earning an odd shilling here and an odd shilling there, or 
calling upon their officers for the means to buy a meal or the hire of 
a night’s lodging. 

The Militia is a half-way house between the Line and the Volunteers, 
but its conditions of service and discipline approximate almost exactly 
to those of the Line. The Militiaman is naturally less of a trained 
soldier than the regular, but he is far more of a trained soldier than the 
Volunteer. On service he is under full military discipline, and liable 
to all its penalties. But every effort should be made to hold the reins 
firmly but lightly, otherwise the change from eleven months of freedom 
is too severely felt. But with a little tact a happy medium can 
generally be struck, and the men under officers they know cause but 
little trouble. 

The hopelessness of attempting to unite three forces as distinct 
in personnel, organisation, and tradition as the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers has been realised, and the scheme has been dropped. As 
I have shown, the Militia private comes from the ranks of the unskilled 
labourer, the casual worker without fixed abode or occupation. The 
Volunteer battalions are filled with skilled artisans, men infinitely 
above the Militiaman in the social scale and who never would be 
content to serve with him in the ranks. On the other hand, the 
Militia officer is usually drawn from a class socially superior to the 
Volunteer officer. Consequently neither officers nor men care to 
serve alongside one another in the ranks. If the country is not ripe 
for the democracy of compulsory service, it certainly will not take 
kindly to a voluntary levelling of class distinctions. Why are 
there Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers? Are the terms purely 
arbitrary, or do they represent three distinct attractions to men of 
different peculiarities and social standing, who would not otherwise 
serve? The latter is the truth, and the three corps have developed 
as the most convenient method of meeting a difficulty. 

The Volunteers are the most democratic force that exists, excepting, 
perhaps, the French Army of recent years. The officers and men are 
often friends and neighbours in civil life. Their discipline results 
from the goodwill which naturally springs from obligations and 
departures from everyday life voluntarily incurred. The relations 
between officers and men are very different from what they are in 
the Line or Militia. 

On the other hand, the Militia is the most feudal force there is. 
At the head of the battalion the most prominent man in the county 
is very often found ; the officers are drawn from the families who in 
former years might have ridden to war in his suite; and the men in 
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civil life often work on the estates of their officers. Thus we see the 
old feudal relations existing under a new name. 

It should be laid down as a cardinal rule of Army Reform never to 
break up the organisation of a battalion. Reduce its numbers if you 
will, cut it down to the finest possible point, but leave the heart which 
must give life to the whole in times of emergency. A battalion 
cannot be made in a day. The solid concrete of discipline, tradition, 
and mutual confidence between officers and men takes years to settle 
and to harden. A Minister of War who hastily disbands a battalion 
here and a battalion there shows that he has not grasped the impor- 
tance of the réle which those vague influences known as esprit de corps 
play in the mind of the soldier. You cannot substitute patriotism 
for them, and rely on the soldier to leave one corps and join another 
merely at the word of command. Patriotism of the useful sort is the 
most uncertain of all our national assets. There is little of it in the com- 
position of the Militiaman. He knows naught of the military require- 
ments of his country, and his slumbers are never disturbed by fears 
of invasion or hostile raids. It is not a sense of duty which causes 
him to flock to the standards, but an empty stomach, nature’s most 
potent recruiting sergeant during all time. He enlists because good 
food and good pay are offered him ; he has struck a hard bargain with 
the Government in the course of generations, and he means to stick 
to it. 

The unique advantage which the Militia possesses over all other 
Auxiliary Forces is its easy transition in times of emergency from 
an auxiliary to a regular force. The battalions have only to be em- 
bodied for a sufficiency of time to bring about the change. At the 
end of a year or two, always provided the Militia is properly officered, 
there should be little distinction between the Militia and the Line. 
The value of a force which can be mobilised in times of war to take 
the place of battalions ordered to the front, without any special effort 
of organisation or disturbance to industry, cannot be over-estimated. 
The men who fill the ranks of the Militia are no asset in our national 
workshop. Their labours in civil life are of the lightest, of the most 
elementary kind, and the most easily dispensed with. The sacrifice 
would fall on the officers, and they can always be relied upon to 
make it. 

How different will be the position of the embryo Territorial Army ! 
This force is to be embodied for six months after the last of the reserves 
has been called out. It will be composed—if Mr. Haldane’s expecta- 
tions are realised—of men drawn from the skilled artisan classes. It 
will entail a heavy loss to our industries, and a heavy sacrifice to the 
men and their families, if they are to be removed for a long period 
from their legitimate occupations. A man may earn, in civil life, 
from 2l. to 31. a week. Who is to make good the loss while he 
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is serving his country? Is it to be the employer, the State, or 
no one? Will the employer even keep the Territorial Army man’s 
place open for him ? 8 

It is just this industrial class whom George the Third desired to 
preserve from service. In his letter quoted at the commencement 
of this article Henry Dundas points out the value of the Militia 
because it provides for the defence of the country ‘ without drawing 
from their useful and productive labours that part of his subjects 
whose daily industry and habitual presence with their families are 
most necessary to their comfort and support.’ 

In the course of the present controversy three main objections 
have been raised to the Militia: (1) its excessive cost; (2) its ineffi- 
ciency ; (3) its inability to perform the double function of supplying 
the Line with drafts in time of war and at the same time of taking 
the field as separate units. There is a great deal of truth in these 
contentions, but is it not possible to reduce the cost, improve the 
efficiency, and enable the force to carry out its double duty by a series 
of reforms? Now that the authorities have changed their attitude 
of undisguised hostility to one of sympathy and encouragement, a 
great step has already been taken on the road to reform. To deal in 
detail with some of the necessary reforms :— 

(1) Let the Militia recruit be trained for six months on enlist- 
ment. By this means he would receive a thorough grounding in his 
profession at the most susceptible age. His physique would also be 
immeasurably improved, for even after only six weeks’ good food and 
steady drill many of these raw. youths increase in size and weight to 
an astonishing extent. 

(2) Lengthen the annual training from a month to six weeks— 
a most salutary and necessary step, which would be thoroughly 
appreciated by all Militia officers. 

(3) Re-establish the Militia Reserve on a sound basis so that it 
may, as far as possible, make good the loss to battalions incurred 
by supplying the Line with drafts. This would go far towards solving 
the problem of the double duty which the Militia is to be called upon 
to perform. : 

(4) Let the Militia officer, like the recruit, be trained for six months 
on first joining. He generally enters the service young, and can well 
afford to give half a year towards obtaining a thorough mastery of 
his profession. Place every facility in the way of officers undergoing 
special courses at times most convenient to themselves. If possible 
abolish the system of allowing officers to enter the Line through the 
Militia. Have the most careful reports on all Militia officers, and 
get rid of those who are obviously not seriously interested in the force, 
but who are only there for amusement. 

(5) Arm the Militia with up-to-date weapons, and give the Militia 
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artillery a gun with which they could really face the enemy. There 
is nothing more discouraging to both officers and men than to be armed 
with worn-out, antiquated rifles and obsolete field guns. 

(6) Save money where it is now wasted, and be more generous 
in regard to grants for legitimate purposes. To give one or two 
instances of waste. At the end of each training the Militiaman is 
allowed to take his boots away with him. These represent a dead 
loss to the tax-payer after they have been in use but one short month. 
Asimilar pair of boots has to last the private in the Line for six months, 
Five hundred pounds is thrown away on each battalion, in this manner, 
every year. The Militiaman is allowed also to keep his shirt after 
he has worn it for two trainings, that is to say for two months, but 
the shirt will last for years with proper care. Thus another 3s. 11d. 
per man is cast into the gutter. Then there is a smaller item for 
socks which helps to swell the total of premature waste. The 
authorities, while being unnecessary prodigal in small matters, are 
notoriously stingy when money is urgently required for the real needs 
of a battalion. Often when barracks, store rooms, arm racks, &c. 
are essential they will not advance a penny towards the cost, which 
falls on the commanding officer. The majority of the Militia depots 
are privately owned, and let on very advantageous terms to the 
Government. If a capital sum were put aside for the purchase of the 
freeholds of these depots, a very large sum of money would eventually 
be saved to the country. 

(7) Take all legitimate expenses from the shoulders of commanding 
officers, who have often heavy obligations thrown upon them. They 
have to pay for arm racks, increased storage room, or improvements 
in the quarters of the permanent staff. Some colonels pay a bounty 
of as much as 10s. to each recruit on enlistment ; others advance a 
sum which is afterwards repaid. This system of enlistment bounties, 
if essential as an attraction, should fall on the Government, not on 
the individual. 

(8) Make it etiquette for Militia officers to keep their rank in 
private life. This may seem a paltry point, but many are flattered 
by being able to disport a martial prefix before their names. 

(9) Let the man who has served in the Militia be the first to benefit 
by any scheme of Old Age Pensions. 

(10) Extend the protection of the Military Code to Militia non- 
commissioned officers during the whole of the non-training period. 
This is most necessary, for as matters stand at present it is next to 
impossible to get a satisfactory Militia non-commissioned officer. 
The training is too short; but-the secret of the trouble is the fear 
of one Militiaman to assert his authority over another, owing to the 
consequences which may result on his return to civil life. There are 
undoubtedly many cases of intimidation, and the evil cannot be too 
seriously dealt with, because it is a cancer eating into the root of all 
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military discipline. A man, thoroughly capable of making an excellent 
sergeant or corporal, is rendered timid and useless by threats of what 
may happen directly the training is at an end. There are many strange 
anomalies between the status of the Militiaman in civil life and 
the position he occupies in the battalion. For instance, a man may 
be a foreman in a gravel pit—for the intellect of the Militiaman seldom 
raises him above the level of the gravel pit—and he may have under 
him a man who is his sergeant in the regiment. Naturally the 
sergeant cannot do his duty effectively, if he has constantly before his 
mental gaze the thought of what may happen to him on his return 
to the gravel pit, if he tries to make his erstwhile foreman disport 
himself in a manner creditable to the King’s service. Yet he has no 
redress as the law stands at present, except the ordinary civil remedies 
for assault. But such cases are seldom gone into by the magistrates ; 
they are regarded as vulgar brawls, and dismissed with a caution or 
a small fine. But this is not sufficient; the protection of the Military 
Code should remain with the non-commissioned officer during civil 
life, and he should be able to bring an offender to justice with as 
much ease as in his regimental orderly room. A reform on these lines 
would work well at a time when the standard of the Militia recruit is 
being slowly but surely raised by better education and more decent 
moral surroundings. 

(11) Take more active measures to stamp out the Militia tramp. 
A tramp is a man who enlists in one, two, or even three battalions, 
relying on their being called out for training at different times of the 
year. A man belonging to three battalions can obtain 91. by bounties 
alone during the winter. How far this evil is rife it is hard to say. 
In all probability it has been exaggerated, but every effort should be 
made to eradicate it. Permanent staff sergeants should interchange 
visits for the purpose of scrutinising battalions on parade and recog- 
nising offenders, In Ireland an experiment is to be tried this year, 
for all the Militia battalions are to be called up at the same time. 
This will put the offenders in a bad dilemma, and will really throw 
some light as to how far the evil has eaten into the system. 

(12) The standing fault of the Militiaman is his lack of initiative 
and his entire dependence on his officer or non-commissioned officer. 
As a soldier he was better fitted to the close order, machine-like 
formations of a century ago than to the more open, individual efforts 
required under modern conditions. A general revision in the methods 
of training would render the Militia recruit a better soldier in time of 
war and a more useful citizen in time of peace. Under our present 
system, in vogue both in the Line and Militia, every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and private is made to rely on the person one 
grade above him in rank. To take a hypothetical case. A man 
wishes to speak to his company officer. He goes to his lance-corporal, 
who tells the corporal, the corporal tells the sergeant, the sergeant 
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the colour-sergeant, and the colour-sergeant speaks to the officer. 
The latter agrees, and the man is marched up by his corporal. Within 
a certain distance the colour-sergeant takes command of both, makes 
them halt and stand at attention. Then he salutes and announces 
to the officer that they are present, a fact perfectly patent to anyone 
not blind. The officer asks the man what he requires. The latter 
is often so numbed and dazed by the rigidity and solemnity of the 
proceedings that he cannot explain his meaning. The corporal 
endeavours to do so, but fails for a similar reason. It falls to the lot 
of the colour-sergeant, who tells the officer. We will suppose the 
man wants to go on furlough, or to hurry off to see a dying wife. The 
officer goes to the adjutant, and the latter to the commanding officer. 
The reply is worked backwards through the various grades until the 
private eventually hears it from the lance-corporal. Now, all this 
absurdity might be saved if it was the custom for the private to address 
himself direct to his officer. I remember a colour-sergeant saying how 
impossible it was for a man to give intelligible evidence standing to 
attention, as all his power of thought is concentrated on keeping the 
correct position. 

Then, again, what is more absurd than to see a squad of men, 
in the prime of manhood, carrying a bucket of water, or a sack of coal, 
carefully chaperoned by a non-commissioned officer? In private life 
a single domestic servant is considered sufficient for this purpose, 
but amid the pomp and circumstance of a soldier’s life not even 
a bucket of water can be moved except by numbers, and with a sacred 
time-honoured formality. How much more attractive could the 
service be rendered if a little more consideration were given to details! 
The soldier’s life is in many ways an unnatural one. He is always 
dragged out of bed at a most unreasonable time. Reveille in summer 
is at 5 a.M., in winter generally at 5.30 or 6. Thus the unfortunate 
recruit never enjoys the most valuable hours of sleep during the 
years when he most needs them. What is the result? The average 
soldier at forty is worn out and done for. He is old, careworn, and 
useless for any other job. An antiquated discipline and absurd 
formality have dulled his intellect ; unnatural hours and avoidable 
hardships have dried up the current of his youth. I have seen an 
entire battalion, living under canvas, aroused at 5 a.M. on a Sunday 
morning, although there was no parade until 8.45. It was pouring 
with rain, and there was no shelter except in the tents. But formality 
prescribed that each man must rise at the sound of the bugle, fold 
up his bed, and sit on it for the next two or three hours until breakfast, 
instead of continuing a sleep which would have been of benefit to the 
health, the temper, and the willingness of all. It is just such little 
matters as these which make all the difference between comfort and 
discomfort. If troops are to be moved from one place to another, 
the most ghastly time is always carefully selected. Why is it that troop’ 
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are invariably kept waiting? Whether it be a review, a field day, 
an inspection, or a competition, the men arrive on the ground hours 
and hours before they can possibly be required. There is surely more 
time wasted in the army than in any other profession. An army that 
is hours too early in times of peace will be hours too late in times of 
war, for both evils are due to defective organisation and a lack of 
common-sense control. 
E.uis ASHMEAD BaRTLETT. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE 
OF 1906 


The recent earthquake in California afforded an opportunity for 
adding to our knowledge, of which the State authorities were not 
slow to avail themselves. On the third day after the shock a 
Commission was appointed by the Governor to investigate all the 
phenomena of the earthquake, both those dependent on personal 
observations and those of which more permanent traces are preserved 
in the rocky crust and in the records of distant seismographs. On 
the list of the Commission are to .be found some well-known'names— 
among others, those of Professor A. C. Lawson of the State University, 
Dr. G. K. Gilbert of the United States Geological Survey, and Professor 
W. W. Campbell, the Director of the Lick Observatory. When the 
complete report of this Commission appears, it can hardly fail to be 
one of great and lasting interest. In the meantime a preliminary 
report has been issued, in which many facts of considerable value 
are described. The Imperial Government of Japan, with no less 
promptitude, also sent over a small committee, one of the principal 
objects of which was to study the effects of the shock on modern 
buildings. The leading member of this Committee was Professor 
F. Omori, who, though young in years, has added more than any 
other worker to our knowledge of earthquake-phenomena. His 
first reports, lately published, show how much we may expect from 
the maturer studies of this earnest and capable investigator. For 
the most part, however, the details yet to be made known will concern 
the specialist alone. The main facts are now before us, and I propose 
in this paper to describe them briefly, with special reference to the 
origin of the earthquake, the remarkable crust-movements exhibited 
over a wide area, and the propagation of the unfelt earth-waves through 
and around the globe. 

A very remarkable feature of the earthquake was the great extent 
of the area over which buildings were more or less seriously damaged. 
This was evident from the first accounts which reached the outer 
world, and the more detailed inquiries have, if anything, increased 
the early estimates. In form, the area is an elongated band, following 
the line of the Pacific coast, and reaching from near Eureka on the 
north to the neighbourhood of Salinas on the south. The total 
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- length of the band is estimated by Professor Omori at about 550 miles, 
and its width from the coast eastwards at about fifty miles. Some- 
what lower figures are given by the Californian Commission, about 
400 miles for the length, and for the width from twenty-five to thirty 
miles on either side of the great fault-line to which reference will be 
made hereafter. As little more than half the central area lies on 
land, it is clear that the San Francisco earthquake belongs to a very 
different class from the shock which destroyed Kingston last January, 
but which was almost harmless at a distance of more than ten miles 
from that city. 

Outside the band of destruction the intensity of the shock rapidly 
faded away. At a distance of seventy-five miles from the central 
fault-line the movement was felt by nearly all persons who were 
awake at the time, while at a distance of 200 miles it was perceived 
by very few. It was just sensible along the boundary of an area 
which extends from Coos Bay on the north to Los Angeles on the 
south, and towards the east as far as Lovelocks in the State of Nevada, 
that is, for a distance of 1,500 miles parallel to the coast-line and 
of 600 miles inland. Thus, roughly, the area disturbed by the shock, 
including the portion covered by the Pacific Ocean, can hardly fall 
short of 14 million square miles. Few earthquakes within the last 
century have shaken a region of such vast extent. In the Riviera 
earthquake of 1887 the disturbed area amounted to less than a quarter 
of a million square miles ; in the Japanese earthquake of 1891 to 
about a third of a million square miles. In the great Indian earth- 
quake of 1897 the shock was perceptible over 13, and in the Charleston 
earthquake of 1886 over about 23, million square miles. 

Notwithstanding the great area shaken by the San Francisco 
earthquake, the intensity of the shock near the central portion was 
not by any means excessive. The total range of movement in San 
Francisco itself was probably about four inches, whereas in the 
Japanese and Indian earthquakes referred to above it amounted to 
more than a foot. Nor was the loss of life considerable for a crowded 
city with lofty buildings. The number of persons killed in San 
Francisco was about 390, or one-tenth per cent. of the total population. 
A death-rate so small is hardly comparable with that of many 
European earthquakes—with, for instance, the Riviera earthquake 
of 1887, in which 84 per cent. of the population were killed at Diano 
Marina and 14 per cent. at Baiardo; with the Ischian earthquake 
of 1883, when the death-rate of Casamicciola was 45 per cent. ; or 
with the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857, where it rose in one town, 
Montemurro, as high as 71 per cent. 

Nor was the injury to property directly caused by the earthquake 
very serious in amount. In San Francisco it was complicated and 
greatly- increased by the fires which broke out in several places, and 
which, owing to the injury to the water-mains, burned unceasingly 
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for three days and entirely destroyed the principal business quarters 
of the city. The total area of the conflagration is estimated at 
a little over four square miles, or six times the area covered by the 
fire of London in 1666. 

It has long been known that earthquake-shocks are more severely 
felt on loose friable soil than on closely adjoining rocky ground, 
but in no previous earthquake have the observations on the variation 
in the amount of damage been of such interest. The city of San 
Francisco is built on four distinct types of ground. There are the 
rocky hill-slopes, the valleys between them partially filled by the 
weather-worn débris from the hills, the sand-dune areas, and the 
margin of the city once occupied by swamps, lagoons, and tidal marshes, 
but now converted into ‘made land.’ It was on the latter alone 
that the worst cases of damage occurred. The ground, according 
to the report of the Californian Commission, seems to have oscillated 
during the earthquake like jelly in a bowl. On the sand-dune area, 
the destruction was also great, but slightly less in amount; while in 
the naturally-filled valleys there was a still further decrease. On 
some of the rocky slopes and ridges chimneys fell and walls were 
cracked ; on others, not even chimneys were shaken down. In the 
rebuilding of San Francisco these observations will be of great value. 
It may not be necessary to avoid altogether any particular type of 
ground, but they indicate very clearly the sites in which every 
precaution suggested by modern experience should be carefully 
attended to. 

On natural objects many changes were wrought by the violence 
of the shock. As in all great earthquakes, there were many land- 
slips and mountain slides. Some blocked the course of streams, 
damming back their waters into temporary lakes; others fell into 
the sea, the largest being one near Cape Fortuna, where a new pro- 
montory was formed three-quarters of a mile in length. Sandy or 
alluvial ground was extensively fissured, and in many places shifted 
horizontally by as much as five yards; in San Francisco large tracts 
of ‘ made land ’ settled downwards several feet and also slid towards 
the bay. The underground water-system was disturbed, some springs 
are said to have permanently increased in volume ; large quantities 
of water were ejected from the ground. The shock was felt in many 
vessels at sea, the sensation resembling that caused by running 
aground ; but, notwithstanding early reports, there was no great 
sea-wave, though disturbances of the water of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco were recorded by the tide-gauge at Presidio. The absence of 
a destructive sea-wave shows that there was no marked uplift of the 
ocean-bed. 

The State of California, being frequently visited by earthquakes, 
is provided with seismographs at several observatories. These 
show that the first movements were recorded shortly after 5.12 a.m. 
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(Western States time) or 1.12 p.m. (Greenwich time). Rapidly the 
waves spread over the continent. In seven minutes the advance 
tremors had traversed the United States and Canada; in five or 
six more they had crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and were agitating 
the seismographs of Great Britain at the very time when those 
travelling in the opposite direction were being recorded in Japan. 
In a few minutes every seismograph in Europe was engaged in regis- 
tering its account of the outspreading waves. Those of Egypt, the 
Cape, and India followed, while the first waves reached New Zealand 
in little more than twenty minutes from the time of the disaster. 

The records are of great interest and bear testimony to the strength 
of the earthquake. In several places, as at Washington, Birmingham, 
and Florence, the movement was so strong that the recording pointer 
swept off the drum on which the diagram is inscribed. The first 
tremors reached my observatory at Birmingham at 1.25 p.m. (or 
thirteen minutes after they left San Francisco); they were small 
in size, each lasting about six seconds. Twelve minutes later, they 
were succeeded, without interruption, by somewhat larger tremors 
of nearly double the period. These increased in magnitude until at 
1.45 p.m. they were replaced by large undulations, the pendulum 
sweeping across the drum from side to side and three times leaving 
the paper, the duration of each of these undulations being at first 
about three-quarters of a minute. These continued until about 
2 p.M., when they rapidly diminished in size, the pendulum returning 
to its normal state of rest shortly after 5 p.m. The total duration of 
the disturbance was thus between three and four hours. 

Professor Omori has made a careful study of this and similar 
.tegisters from nearly seventy observatories scattered all over the 
world. In most of the records examined by him he is able to dis- 
tinguish the same phases of the movement—the first and second 
preliminary tremors, the principal portion consisting of the large, 
slow undulations, and the end portion when the latter have given 
place to a long series of gradually decreasing oscillations. There is 
no longer any doubt that the two series. of preliminary tremors both 
travel through the body of the earth along curves which are convex 
towards the centre. The earliest tremors, according to Professor 
Omori, travelled with a surface-velocity of 54 miles a second to the 
American stations, and of about 7} miles a second to those in the 
Old World. For the second series of tremors, the corresponding 
velocities are about 3 and 53? miles a second. These differences 
are due partly to the fact that the length of the path taken by the 
waves relatively to the surface-distance is less for the more distant 
stations than for those close at hand, partly because in the deeper 
portions of the earth’s crust the waves travel more rapidly than 
near the surface. 

On the other hand, the large undulations which form the principal 
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portion of the movement have a velocity that is practically uniform 
and equal to almost exactly two miles a second to all parts of the 
globe. They must, therefore, travel across the surface as long, flat 
waves, from thirty to ninety miles in length and at the most a few 
inches in height, spreading outwards in all directions from the origin, 
and afterwards converging towards its antipodes. Crossing at this 
point, they once more diverge and close in towards the origin, con- 
tinuing the process until they cease to affect the most sensitive 
instrument that has yet been constructed. The seismograph at 
Birmingham, which it may be noted is of Japanese design and con- 
struction, recorded the passage of these surface-waves no less than 
three times, the first, as already mentioned, after taking the shortest 
path from San Francisco, at 1.45 p.m. At 3.28, or about 1? hours 
later, those which traversed the greater arc from between the two 
cities began to be sensible ; while again, at 4.58, after completing the 
tour of the globe and for the second time traversing the shorter path 
from the origin, they could just be recorded as slight undulations 
lasting for about ten minutes. The time of travelling completely 
round the globe was thus about 3} hours. 

Earthquakes result from sudden displacements of the earth’s 
crust, as a rule, though not always, along a ‘ fault’ or line of fracture. 
In most cases the slips take place at a depth of several miles, they 
die out before reaching the surface, and the transitory effect of the 
jar which they create is all that we perceive of their occurrence. 
But there are exceptions, less rare than was formerly supposed, when 
the movement along one or both sides of the fault is continued up to 
the surface, leaving as a record a long, low cliff or ‘scarp.’ Close to 
the west coast of California there is a well-known and important 
fracture, the parent of many a great earthquake in the past, and 
the cause of some of its most characteristic surface-features. How 
far it extends towards the north is unknown, for its path in this direc- 
tion is at first submarine. It joins the land near Point Arena, following 
the valley of the Gualala river ; then, sometimes on land, sometimes 
beneath the sea, it runs close to the west shore of Tomales Bay and 
Bolinas Bay, traverses the length of the San Francisco peninsula, 
passing close to the west of the city, cuts obliquely across the Coast 
Ranges, and appears to terminate about thirty miles to the south- 
east of Santa Cruz, though it may extend much farther towards the 
south. 

All along this great fault are to be found many evidences of 
recent movement. Small clifis or scarps formed by the elevation 
or subsidence of one side or both are common. In some parts they 
are old, so worn down by the action of weathering, that only an 
experienced eye can recognise them; in others they exist as low 
precipitous walls, somewhat rounded, but still bearing all the appear- 
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ance of youth. Occasionally, the scarps are double, including between 
them a trough-like depression. Small ponds are frequently met 
with, as a rule at the foot of scarps. Some have no outlet and the 
water in them is saline, others are mere pools formed along the line 
of pre-existing streams. In the rainy districts these peculiar features 
of the growing fault tend to disappear more or less rapidly; but 
in the desert parts of the Coast Ranges they are more permanent, 
and to the inhabitants the fault is well known as the ‘ earthquake- 
crack.’ 

With the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, the characteristic 
features of the fault were renewed and intensified over a distance 
that is without a rival in our scientific records. From the neighbour- 
hood of San Juan to that of Point Arena, or along a line about 185 
miles in length, the rock on one side, perhaps on both sides of the 
fault, was crushed bodily forwards; and the destruction of cities 
still farther to the north seems to imply that the movement was 
continued beneath the ocean as far as Cape Mendocino, that is, over 
a total length of more than 300 miles. If we think of a fracture 
reaching in a nearly straight line from London to York, and possibly 
as far as Berwick, we may form some conception of the magnitude 
of the movement involved. 

The thrust was for the most part in a horizontal direction. Towards 
the north end of the fault, the south-west side now stands about 
four feet above the north-east side, so as to form a low cliff. But 
this amount is exceptional, the uplift as a rule being not more than 
a few inches, and to the south of San Francisco it is almost imper- 
ceptible. The horizontal shift is much more distinct. It varies 
in different places. In some it may be as low as six feet, in others— 
and this is the amount most frequently observed—it is about eight or 
ten feet, in a few it amounts to sixteen or twenty feet. Which side 
moved, or whether both sides moved is still doubtful, and the uncer- 
tainty will probably remain until the district has been re-surveyed 
and a new triangulation compared with the old. For the present, 
all that can be said is that the south-west side, relatively to the north- 
east side, has been shifted towards the north-west over a distance 
of at least 185 miles. The total volume of rock displaced is supposed 
to amount to one or two million cubic miles. 

The appearance of the fracture varies with the nature of the 
superficial beds. In hard earth it is a simple crack or series of 
crevices ; in loose soil the ground is often bulged up so as to form 
a long, narrow mound, one or two feet high, and from five to ten 
feet wide, ‘as if raised up,’ says Professor Omori, ‘by a gigantic 
mole creeping underground.’ Every structure crossing the line of 
fracture was rent. The chief water-mains of San Francisco were 
broken, and with their destruction the control of the fires was for 
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a time lost. Roads and fences, once in line, are now severed, the 
fractured ends being separated by ten or more feet. A pier in 
Tomales Bay is cut in two, one portion being shifted twenty feet 
from the other. Even large redwood trees are occasionally split, 
when they happened to grow along the line of fracture. It is possible 
with suitable precautions to preserve property from serious damage 
by earthquakes, but no building, no work of human hands, could 
withstand the crushing violence of such a movement. 

The formation of this great fault shows that the focus, or region 
within which the earthquake originated, reaches up to the surface 
of the earth. The depth to which it extends may perhaps be ascer- 
tained approximately by a careful discussion of the evidence, but it 
will probably remain unknown. It must, however, be considerable. 
A displacement over a distance of two or three hundred miles cannot 
be confined to the surface layers of the crust ; and, as Professor Omori 
remarks, the comparative scarcity of after-shocks points to the same 
conclusion. 

With regard to the origin of the earthquake there can be little 
doubt. There is no need in this case to invoke any hypothetical 
agent, for the operations of nature are manifest. The sudden shift 
of the ground through a distance of ten or twenty feet would of itself 
cause a destructive shock ; while the crushing and grinding of the 
rock-surfaces over many square miles of the fracture would add to 
the intensity and duration of the disturbance. 

As Professor Omori points out, however, the movement that 
caused the San Francisco earthquake should be considered, not as an 
isolated or local phenomenon, but in its relation to the whole series 
of movements that are taking place along the western margin of 
the American continent. In the seven preceding years, for instance, 
there were seven world-shaking earthquakes along the Pacific coast. 
On the 4th and 11th of September, 1899, and the 9th of October, 1900, 
three occurred on the south-west coast of Alaska, two of them accom- 
panied by tidal waves ; on the 20th of January, 1900, and the 19th of 
April and the 23rd of September, 1902, the central portion, Mexico 
and Guatemala, was visited by disastrous shocks ; while on the 31st of 
January, 1906, a violent earthquake, accompanied by a tidal wave, 
caused widespread damage in Panama and the west of Columbia 
and Ecuador. Up to this time the west coast of the United States 
and the terminal regions west of Alaska and south of the equator 
had escaped. Then on the 18th of April, 1906, came the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, followed on the 17th of August by the violent 
shocks of Valparaiso and the Aleutian Islands, which occurred so 
closely together that their traces are confused on the records of distant 
seismographs, and these, again, by the Mexican earthquake of the 
15th of April last. Thus, within eight years, the western boundary of 
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the continent has been roughly outlined by the foci of these eleven 
earthquakes. As a portion of geological time, a period so brief is 
infinitesimal, and we may regard the steeply sloping band on which 
the foci are situated—a band which forms the real boundary of the 
Pacific Ocean—as being almost simultaneously throughout its entire 


length in a state of vigorous growth. 
Cuar.es Davison. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
EVANGELICALS 


Ir is a common belief that the once powerful Evangelical school 
in the Church of England has ‘gone under.’ Since the days when 
Mr. Gladstone affirmed ' that as a system its work was done it has 
come to be the custom to regard the men and women, whose fore- 
fathers revived the religious life of this country one hundred and 
fifty years ago, as maintainers of a form of Churchmanship which 
is not wanted, and of principles which are no longer suitable for 
modern needs. Evangelicals themselves have done much to con- 
firm this now wide-spread view of their school. They have spent 
their time and strength in fighting for trifles. They have clung to 
the old evil of using worn-out party phrases, as though these had 
the force of reasoned thought and persuasive truth. They have been 
guilty of the foolishness of thinking that in these days Popery is 
still ‘ the enemy,’ whereas Popery with the rest of all its tribe is crippled 
by the far more formidable foe of materialism, which is daily making 
human life in this, and in every other country, cold and stiff to all 
that is spiritual and divine. 

To make matters worse Evangelicals are divided among them- 
selves. They have no common compelling interest. They are 
without a defined and generally accepted policy. Not a single man 
among them has the standing of a real leader. 

There are groups among Evangelicals—each with its own spokes- 
man—but there is no great following under a recognised and trusted 
head. 

It is this ‘ group-system ’ which robs the Evangelical school of its 
natural and much-needed unity. 

There is the Keswick growp. The members of this group make 
& pilgrimage each year for the combined purpose of holding spiritual 
communion with each other, and of enjoying the beauties of the Lake 
Country. Nonconformists join with Evangelicals in these Keswick 
pilgrimages—and to enable them to be quite at their ease the use of 
the Churchman’s Book of Common Prayer is suspended by the Evan- 


! Vide Gleanings of Past Years, vol. vii. 
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gelicals for the time being, and all worship and all teaching are kept 
strictly on undenominational lines. 

There can be no doubt about the fervour and kindling of soul 
with soul which are experienced at Keswick. No camp meetings of 
the old Methodists were ever more stirring and quickening than the 
annual Keswick Convention. 

But the question“is now béginning to be asked among Evan- 
gelicals at large—Has Keswick been really helpful to the principles 
we represent, and the work we have to do, and the Church to which 
we belong ? 

Do not Evangelicals pay too big a price for Keswick pleasures ? 
They give up for the time their Churchmanship with all its distinc- 
tive privileges and obligations, in order to meet Nonconformists in 
a common communion, which after laying aside the use of ancient 
ecclesiastical forms and Scriptural creeds is reduced to the last analysis 
of elemental prayer, and praise, and teaching. 

For what end is this done? To emphasise, it is said, that 
Evangelical Churchmen and Evangelical Nonconformists are really 
brethren. 

The ideal is good. But how does it work out in the actual ? 
The sentiment of brotherhood is exultant at Keswick. But it does 
not operate to any sufficient extent away from Keswick. 

When we remember the motor journeys of that prominent 
Keswick leader, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, which not long ago he made 
up and down the country for the purpose of inflaming political feeling 
against Church schools, which are as dear to Evangelicals as to the 
rest of Church people ; and when we remember too that the present 
Government has been forced by Nonconformists to solemnly pledge . 
itself to disestablish the Church in Wales, we cannot put from us 
the thought that Evangelicals in the terms they give to Noncon- 
formists at Keswick are once again parting with much that is vital 
and, essential without obtaining an adequate return. 

If the undenominational principle, for which Keswick stands, 
could be shown to make the Evangelical school as strong in the 
National Church as it makes Nonconformity outside the Church, 
that would be an argument for its support. It would be a quid 
pro quo. But undenominationalism is really a big leak in the 
Evangelical school. It drains away power, which is sorely needed 
to enable that school to fulfil its proper functions in the National 
Church, and also in the nation. 

The extent to which Evangelicals will go in their support of 
undenominational causes is surprising. In the current annual Reports 
of two societies—the Church Pastoral-Aid Society and the London 
City Mission—it appears that one well-known Evangelical dignitary 
of the Church subscribes 3/. 3s. a year to the former, and 61. 6s. a 
year to the latter. Surely, there is something unnatural in this. 
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Both societies do similar work; but one is an Evangelical Church 
society with a splendid record of past and present services: the 
other is an undenominational society, which, though it does noble 
service, is debarred by its own rules from allowing its missionaries 
to help the Church even to the small measure of leaving parish notices 
at the homes they visit. No wonder the Evangelical school is feeble 
as a national power if its dignitaries and chief spokesmen serve it 
so half-heartedly as this. Nor is the case an isolated one. An 
examination of the Annual Reports issued by undenominational 
societies will show how often well-known Evangelical Church people 
support such societies at the expense of neglecting the societies 
belonging to their own school, and which do exactly the same kind of 
work, 

One more example of the extraordinary lengths to which Evan- 
gelicals have gone in this same direction is the fact that, while being 
among the principal supporters of the Religious Tract Society, which 
can only publish books of an unsectarian kind, they have no Society 
of their own for publishing books of a distinctly Evangelical Church 
kind. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has been captured 
by High Churchmen, and, therefore, no Evangelical Church books 
can come from that quarter. The result is that, unless an Evangelical 
Churchman can persuade a private firm of publishers to take the 
risk, he himself must be prepared to meet the cost of any book which 
he publishes for the purpose of serving the non-polemical purposes 
of his own school. Such is the price—or part of it—which Evangelicals 
pay for undenominationalism. Certainly, here is something for 
Evangelicals to attend to and put right, if they would make their 
school a more ruling force in the Church, and help it to deal with its 
“enemies in the gate.’ 

A second group into which Evangelical Churchmen gather is 
the C.M.S.° Group. It is a body of men and women of which any 
school might well be proud. In it lives and moves the old power, 
which kindled the great religious revival in England during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. It is the one bit of Church life and 
work in which Evangelicals excel: All other types of Church people 
admit that Evangelicals beat them in foreign missionary work. All 
societies throughout Christendom speak of the C.M.S. as ‘ the Great.’ 
The title is not unmerited. Its total income last year (1906-7) was 
387,298/. Its roll call of European clergy numbered 419. Its 
European lay workers, male and female, 597, excluding the wives 
of missionaries. It has also 384 native clergy, and 8,152 male and 
female lay native workers. 

But the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals have their failings. They 

* The initials of the Church Missionary Society. 
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are so keen for heathenism abroad that they forget the more serious 
kind of heathenism at home. They do not seem to realise that there 
is more feeling after God and public recoghition of His rights in 
any town in India than in the vast slum parishes of this Christian 
country, where church bells ring and the street preacher calls, but 
where, too, the cruel side of our. modern civilisation crushes human 
life into degradation, and forces upon it. insensibility to high and 
heavenly things by its Juggernaut-like operations. 

This apparent indifference in the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals 
to ‘ the condition of England question’ does harm in many ways. It 
gives occasion to the world to say that the Evangelical school is 
‘no good ’* for helping England to deal with the terrible social and 
industrial problems which are now baffling alike the statesman, the 
philanthropist, and the Christian. 

And when this charge is flung at Evangelicals, how shall they 
answer it? Are they not aware that their special Society for dealing 
with this ‘ condition of England question ’—the Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society—has been practically at a standstill in its income for fifteen 
years, while the foreign missionary effort of the Evangelicals during 
those years has been leaping forward ?* Do they not know that as 
yet no organisation has come from the Evangelicals for the purpose 
of investigating and studying the special evils which to-day afflict 
our great cities, and for assisting in the work of instructing the nation 
how to remove the same? And are they not painfully conscious 
that the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals so far from recognising the 
few men of their own school who try to understand these great home 
questions, and to deal with them on Evangelical lines, as real bene- 
factors of the school, since they make up in some measure for the 
deficiencies of the school, regard them as ‘ unspiritual persons’ and 
even as dangerous faddists ? 

But the harm done by the lack of concern for home missions, 
which marks many of the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals, is more 
serious still. For want of this concern they thereby contribute 
to bring about in England a condition of things which will sooner or 
later diminish Evangelical zeal for foreign missions. The decay of 
faith in this country, when accompanied by a lack of shame for the 
same among those who do believe, is certain to injure Christian enter- 
prise in every country. 

For some years past warnings have been raised on the subject by 
Evangelicals themselves. Even so strong a C.M.S. man as the present 

% Sir Charles Booth, in his Religious Influences in London (p. 52), says: ‘To a 
world that demands vitality these old-fashioned Evangelical churches continue to offer 
a worn-out presentment of the Gospel, lacking the power to move anyone. Disregarded 
at home, such energy as still abides goes out to foreign missions.’ 


4 In 1892-3 the income of the C.P.A. was 69,8831.; last year it was 62,6741. 
In 1892-3 the income of the C.M.S. was 282,805/.; last year it rose to 387,298/. 
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Bishop of Durham joined in entreating his fellow Evangelicals to 
remember that the Foreign Mission Field is not the only sphere for 
the religious enthusiasm of Evangelical young people. Little atten- 
tion was given. The C.M.S. went forward. The C.P.A. stood still, 
To-day the evil which was prophesied is showing itself. The C.M.S. 
has received a check. The unbroken progress, which for years has 
distinguished its efforts, has stopped, and now all its departments are 
sounding with the mournful cry, ‘ We must retrench.’ 

Well will it be if in the hour of trouble the C.M.S. group of Evan- 
gelicals learn the lesson that not for long can foreign enterprises 
flourish if the religious life in the home country, on which those 
distant enterprises depend, is allowed to degenerate. 

One more section into which Evangelicals are divided is the ultra- 
Protestant Group. 

The Church Association is its normal expression. The Kensitites 
are its fanatics. No real fellowship exists between these and the 
main body of Evangelicals. As modern High Churchmen are vexed 
n soul by the doings of extreme ritualists, so sensible Evangelicals 
are ashamed of the vagaries of the ‘ultras’ among them. The 
extravagance of language and violence of method indulged in by 
the latter have ‘ sore let and hindered ’ the progress of the Evangelical 
cause. To protest against the deliberate introduction of Roman 
error into the Church of England is undoubtedly one of the functions 
of the Evangelical school. Its history pledges it to this. Its principles 
cease to be distinctive when it fails to do this. But such protesting 
as we have had of late years from the Church Association and the 
Kensitites has been of such a kind as to make the world sympathise 
with those against whom the protests were hurled, and so truth has 
once again been ill served. 

Happily, the general feeling in the Evangelical school to-day is 
that all opposition to what is regarded as falsé doctrine and mischievous 
practice must be made with some amount of respect for the decencies 
of life. Courtesy must go with boldness—reason must accompany 
denial—and, above all, Christian character must be behind any 
attack which is made by Evangelicals upon positions held by 
Romanisers, if lasting victory is to be won. These are days when the 
civilities of debate are more insisted upon by men of the world 
than ever before. They have learned to observe them in their own 
secular controversies, and, therefore, it is not to be thought of that 
they will tolerate any breach of them by religious people. 

So much for the weaknesses of the present position of Evangelicals. 
We have dealt frankly with it. To cure disease unsparing diagnosis is 
essential. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the days of the Evangelical 
school are over. It is our conviction that its best days are yet to 
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come, the elements of strength in the school are too many and great 
to warrant any desponding thoughts concerning its future. What 
these are we now propose to state. 

One of the strongest things in the Evangelical school is the fact 
that it is more truly English in its conception of religion, and in its 
provision for the practice of religion than any other school in the 
English Church. The Roman Church is witness to this. To win 
England, she has again and again said, the process must be to un- 
protestantize England. And certainly no school in the English. 
Church confesses to being essentially Protestant except the Evan- 
gelical. The inference then follows that of all the types of religion 
which the Church of Rome pronounces to be most English, the Evan- 
gelical school is outstandingly chief. 

Nonconformity is also witness. In numbers and power Noncon- 
formists to-day equal the whole body of Churchmen. And Non- 
conformity has closer affinity with Evangelicals than with High 
Churchmen or Broad Churchmen. 

It may, therefore, be safely affirmed that of the whole popula- 
tion of this country two-thirds, at least, are in sentiment on the side 
of Evangelicalism. This is a tremendous advantage. Evangelicals 
ought to be able to use it more than they do. The reason ‘why it is 
not more operative is probably because the bulk of the English people 
do not want to be ‘bothered’ about a thing of which they are sure. 
They are confident that the Pope will never rule in this realm of 
England again. And if his agents or admirers like to make their 
small efforts in his behalf, why trouble to take notice of them ? 

Of course, it is foolish of John Bull to act like this. But it is his 
nature. He has always done it, and will continue to do it until real 
peril comes and fighting begins. .Then in religious matters, as during 
the South African war it was in Imperial matters; there will be a 
life and death struggle between Protestantism and Rome once again. 

Another position of enormous strength, which belongs to the 
Evangelical school, is the support it derives from the whole make 
and meaning of the Book of Common Prayer. 

What this support is may be seen in the illegal and Episcopally 
forbidden service books which are used by defiant Ritualists. The 
Prayer Book, honestly used>is too Protestant for them, and, there- 
fore, in their desperation the Anglican Romanisers get a Newman 
to employ his logical sunning to show that there is nothing in the 
thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England which cannot be made 
to bear a Roman interpretation ; or they go further than Newman did 
in his Anglican days and boldly adopt and use whatever strikes their 
fancy in the customs and teaching of the Church of Rome. 

In view of all this effort of the Ritualists to shake off the confining 
limits of the authogised formularies of the Church, whose vows are 
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upon them, it is clearly the wisdom of the Evangelicals to be fully 
and heartily loyal to the Book of Common Prayer in all their public 
worship and teaching. 

They have not been so in the past. Omissions were charged 
against them before the recent Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline. Omissions are now being forbidden by the Bishops. 
Let these disappear, and let Evangelicals turn to the Church’s great 
Book of Worship and Doctrine with fresh affection and closer adherence 
than ever before. In doing so they will be working out the issues of 
their immensely strong position. Men will see that the priceless heri- 
tage of the Church’s ancient forms of worship and teaching is more 
fully and really in their trusteeship than in any other, and will be 
helped and won thereby. 

A further advantage possessed by the Evangelical school is the 
hold it has upon the patronage of hundreds of large parishes of working- 
class people. 

Ever since the days of John Thornton—one of the original lay 
Evangelicals—the school has been taking to itself advowsons of 
livings. Numerous trusts—of which the Simeon and the Church 
Patronage Trusts are the largest—have been formed, and in the 
hands of these there are at least five hundred benefices, and the theo- 
logical teaching of more than two millions of souls.° 

Whether the system of buying up the patronage of livings is a 
healthy one, and whether it has not had ill effects upon young Evan- 
gelical Clergy, who have been tempted by the system to put them- 
selves into ‘the running’ for such livings, we cannot now consider. 
Our present point is this—to possess such permanent power of patronage 
in the national Church is a great opportunity. It is also a great 
. responsibility. 

Has the Evangelical Church used this opportunity? It has to 
some extent. But the possibilities in the opportunity are greater than 
have yet been employed. 

We hope the day will come when the trustees of the vast number 
of Evangelical livings will be chosen entirely from the Evangelical 
laity ; and when among these lay trustees the working classes will 
have their representatives. The latter provision is the logical out- 
come of the Evangelical view of the true functions of the laity. 
In theory, if not in practice, Evangelicals hold that every spiritually 
minded and intelligent male communicant in the Church has the 
right to share in some real way in the administration of the affairs 
of the Church, and even in the deciding of matters affecting its doctrine. 
From such a view it follows that the Evangelical working man, as 

5 The population under the ministerial charge of incumbents who are Evangelical 


enough to be supported by grants from the Church Pastoral-Aid Society amounted in 
1906 to 5,545,283 persons. Vide C.P.A. Report. 
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well as the Evangelical middle class man, can claim to assist in the 
duty of dispensing the large amount of patronage belonging to their 
school. . 

The claim had better be acknowledged at once, for in these demo- 
cratic days working men will soon be_speaking ‘straight’ to Evan- 
gelicals on this and other kindred subjects. . 

One more element of strength in the Eyangelical position to-day 
is the relative nearness with which its teachers get to the common 
people. 

Much has been said of the success of the extreme Ritualists in 
working among the poor; and unquestionably certain prominent 
men like Father Lowder and Father Dolling have done great things 
in this direction. 

But can it be truly said that,these men showed that the Ritualistic 
system is one which is suited above others to the English poor? We 
do not think so. They succeeded by sheer force of personality, 
and in spite of their system. If they did not, why, we ask, are there 
no such huge gatherings of working men in Ritualistic churches as 
are to be found Sunday after Sunday in certain Evangelical Churches 
in Bethnal Green, Highgate, Islington, Sheffield, St. Helens, Margate 
and other places, in some of which the average attendance is from 
500 to 1,000 men? In these personality is not the principal factor 
of success. It is the Evangelical system, which presents the religion 
of Christ on simple spiritual lines and without the aid of imposing 
ceremonial or pretentious sacerdotal claims. 

Similar success is found among Nonconformists, and here again 
it is not claimed to be due to any special abilities in the preachers, 
but to the Evangelical teaching which is given. So long, therefore, 
as Evangelicalism in the Church of England, and outside it, can be 
shown to win working men in large numbers as compared with any 
other type of the Christian religion, its claims to be able to get specially 
near to ‘ the man in the street ’’ have much to substantiate them. 

We are aware that Sir Charles Booth in his Religious Influences in 
London has laid it down that among the slum poor it matters little 
what type of Churchmanship exists in the parish church, or what kind of 
Nonconformity is in possession of the local chapels. The thing which 
matters is the quality of the men and women who do religious work 
in such places. Character working at high pressure is the secret of 
getting a hearing and securing a following in the slum parishes of 
London. This is Sir Charles Booth’s reiterated theory. There is 
much truth in it—but it is not all true. A Unitarian working on 
equal terms of earnestness and ability with an Evangelical Churchman 
or Nonconformist would find himself left far behind in the race for the 
people’s confidence and response in any ordinary poor neighbourhood 
of London. The difference in the message delivered by the two 
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teachers has clearly in such a case most determining power in the 
contest. And if so, the contention of Sir Charles Booth, that in 
religious work among the slum poor in London the man rather than 


~ | the teaching decides between success and failure, is not a sound one. 





We have often wondered why the High Anglican system has 
never produced any such movements for reaching the masses of 
this land as the Church Army and the Salvation Army. These two 
great organisations are confessedly supreme at the present moment 
as successful attempts to apply Christianity to the vast numbers of 
people in our crowded cities, who persist in remaining outside the 
churches and the chapels. What is the motive power in both? 
There is only one word for it—Evangelicalism. To preach the 
Gospel, as St. Paul understood it and preached it, is as much the 
breath of life to the missionary zeal of Prebendary Carlile as it is 
to General Booth. Upon each is the objurgation—‘ Woe is unto me, 
if I preach not the Gospel.’ So long as the Church Army and the 
Salvation Army retain their present position as national forces for 
bringing together religion and the masses in this country who have 
lapsed from religion, the Evangelical school will have much to help 
it to convince men that, whatever its failings to reach its own ideals 
may be, the great truth for which it stands still remains—which is 
that Christ’s Evangel is the only sufficient hope for sinful men, and 
the one power for raising men out of their sins to a ite as truly divine 
as the life of God Himself. 

Still one more advantage possessed by Evangelicals remains 
to be noticed. It is the democratic nature of their distinctive principles. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity might be written across these without 
exaggeration. 

The Evangelical claim for the Christian’s right of private judg- 
ment, and the demand to subject all religious teaching to the test 
of Scripture, are but expressions of the passion for liberty which has 
coursed for centuries in the flow of English blood. 

The stand for the rights of the laity in all administration of Church 
affairs, and the assertion of the priesthood of every individual believer 
as being of the essence of the priesthood of the clergy, which Evan- 
gelicalism has always made through the ages past—these sounded 
out that glorious word ‘Equality’ long before the French Revolutionists 
debased it. 

‘ Fraternity ’ is the third democratic idea we have to find a place 
for in Evangelicalism. The history of how the Evangelical School 
came into existence shows the way by which it entered. 

One hundred and fifty years ago there was no ‘ fraternity ’ in the 
Church of England for the working classes. They were regarded as 
outsiders. No interest was felt by Church people in their case. No 
provision was made for their special needs. The first beginnings of 
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any approach to brotherhood between prosperous people and poor 
in the National Church in. these modern days were made when the 
first Evangelicals—Grimshaw, Romaine, Griffith-Jones, Rowlands, 
Hervey, Walker of Truro, and John Berridge—started their week- 
day classes for keeping together and instructing the multitudes of 
converts whom their revival preaching had won. From that day 
to this Evangelicalism in the Church and outside it has been the 
source of most of the ‘fraternity’ which the poorer of this country 
have experienced in religion. 

This democratic element in Evangelicalism has seldom received 
much notice. Evangelicals themselves are not fully conscious of it. 
But it is in the system, and as time goes on, and democracy becomes 
more and more what Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his Social Evolution ° 
’ tells us it is going to be, it will come to the front, and play bigger 
parts in the religious life of England than any of the common people 
have yet dreamed. 

We have finished our review of the weaknesses and of the strong 
points in the Evangelical school. The former are serious. The 
latter in themselves would not suffice to balance them, were they 
the only assets of the school. Happily, they are not. The best 
thing about the Evangelical school has yet to be stated. It is its 
amount of promising youth. The continuity of every religious 
community depends upon its young life. Whatever its defects may 
be, so long as it has ‘life, more life, and fuller,’ in prospect in the 
persons of its younger members, it may be confident as it faces the 
future. 

For some years past the Evangelical school has not been progres- 
sive. All that its best friends can claim for it is that it has ‘ marked 
time.’ The Church’s literature has not been enriched by it. The 
nation’s personnel has received no distinction from it. A shyness 
to deal with the great social and industrial problems of the day has 
afflicted it. 

But better things are coming to the Evangelicals. A new genera- 
tion of men and women is rising in the school. In these the modern 
spirit moves—the spirit which refuses to take things ‘on credit,’ 
and which insists on valuing things for what they can be shown to be 
worth. 

From these newer Evangelicals the system for- which the Evan- 
gelical schdol stands is already receiving the quickening and enriching, 
which reverent scholarship, ardent patriotism, and enthusiastic 
Churchmanship can give. The older Evangelicals have- discovered 
the change, and instead of distrusting it they are showing the wisdom 
which accepts the inevitable. 


6 «The fact of our time which overshadows all others is the arrival of Democracy’ 
(p. 353). 
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It is well they do ; for the times are perilous, and the years draw 
nigh when the present corporate life of the National Church will be 
torn asunder. 

In view of the coming evil, it behoves Evangelical Churchmen 
to be prepared to do their part in binding up that which is to be 
broken, and to reconstitute in better forms that which is to be 
destroyed. 

Henry Lewis. 





DISEASED MEAT AND MILK 


TuE public are somewhat difficult to move in regard to matters relating 
to health. For many years Public Health Congresses have been 
passing pious resolutions demanding the reform of that state of legis- 
lation which allows the sale of diseased meat and milk; the medical 
and sanitary journals have discussed ad nauseam the dangers of 
such food; the daily press have on occasions reproduced alarmist 
extracts ; still the interest of the public has never been seriously 
awakened by the subject, or at least, not to such an extent as to create 
a universal or authoritative demand for reform. Recently, however, - 
owing to the publicity given to the sale of diseased cows for food, 
and, what is even worse, the distribution to the public of the milk 
of these animals up to the time of their being slaughtered, there have 
not been wanting signs that several sanitary authorities, notably the 
London County Council, are taking the warnings to heart. As 
apparently a strong endeavour will be made to secure efficient legisla- 
tion to put an end to existing abuses it is well that the public should 
have a clear perception of the essentials of the case, so that no legisla- 
tion may be accepted that does not give promise of .a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

In considering the dangers from unwholesome meat and milk, 
the one disease that stands out beyond all others in importance is 
tuberculosis. The causa causans of this disease is the tubercle 
bacillus, which commonly attacks the lungs, giving rise to phthisis, 
but it also attacks, though not so frequently, every other organ of the 
body. So extensive is the death-roll from tuberculosis that this 
disease has had devoted to it by the medical profession more’ atten- 
tion, both as regards prevention and cure, than any other. It is, 
however, with the prevention of disease that the particular branch 
of the profession to which I belong is concerned, and it is accordingly, 
towards the prevention of tuberculosis that we medical officers of 
health have been for years endeavouring to direct public opinion. 

For the past. twelve months, through the courtesy of the editor 
of the Morning Post, I have been able at intervals to place before the 
public certain facts relating to the systematic sale of diseased meat 
and milk. By attendance at certain county cattle markets between 
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London and Portsmouth I have become possessed of direct evid- 
ence that milch cows in the last stages of tuberculosis are regularly 
sold in open market for human consumption. I was induced to visit 
the markets by the number of tuberculous carcases which were 
removed from the slaughter-houses in Portsmouth and destroyed. 
In this town there is no public abattoir, and as slaughtering may take 
place at any hour of the day in a hundred private slaughter-houses 
it is impossible to secure satisfactory inspection of animals killed 
for food. It occurred to me, therefore, that a more effectual plan 
for stopping the sale of diseased meat would be to have an inspector 
present at the various cattle markets in the neighbourhood, by which 
means a note could be taken of any animal sold to a local dealer which 
did not appear healthy, and it could be followed up and destroyed 
on entering the town. My authority and that of my inspectors does 
not extend beyond the limits of this borough (Portsmouth). We had, 
therefore, no power to interfere in any way with any diseased animals 
we might come across; we simply held a watching brief; this was 
sufficient, however, to accomplish the primary object I had in view, 
namely the prevention of the disposal of the flesh of diseased cows in 
Portsmouth. From the point of view of the Portsmouth ratepayers, 
this is satisfactory ; by the inhabitants of London and those other 
large towns to which the diseased stuff is now diverted it has, on the 
contrary, been regarded as extremely disquieting. 

There is, however, another aspect of the question. Although 
a town by taking extra precautions may, as indicated above, prevent 
the entry of the flesh of diseased animals within its boundaries, it is 
at present absolutely powerless to protect itself against a much more 
serious danger, namely, the importation of milk from diseased cows. 
A very large proportion of the tuberculous cows to which I have 
referred, had obviously, up to the time of their exposure for sale, been 
employed for the supply of milk ; from the condition of these cows 
their milk must inevitably have contained tubercle bacilli, and the 
milk would naturally be disposed of in the nearest large centres of 
population, in this case, principally in London, Portsmouth, and 
Southampton. That milk does as a matter of fact often contain 
virulent tubercle bacilli is, moreover, not a matter of surmise ; reference 
to the reports of many medical officers of health will discover numerous 
recorded cases of the actual presence of the bacilli. We are, therefore, 
face to face with these two uncontrovertible facts: first, that carcases 
of diseased cows in an advanced stage of tuberculosis are systemati- 
cally disposed of for human food, and secondly, that the tubercle- 
infected, milk of these animals, previous to their being slaughtered, 
is also unrestrictedly distributed to the public. To appreciate the 
full significance of these facts it is necessary to turn to the Registrar 
General’s annual reports. These show that during the last five years 
the average number of deaths attributed to the tubercle bacillus 
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in England and Wales amounts to an annual total of 60,000, and, 
what is of even greater significance, that over 11,000 of these have 
occurred amongst children under the age of five years, that is to say, 
amongst that section of the community which is most dependent on 
milk for its nourishment. I do not suggest that it is to the ingestion 
of tuberculous meat and milk that the majority of these cases must 
be attributed, but, bearing in mind the large number of diseased 
cows on dairy farms throughout the country, it is impossible to draw 
any other deduction than that this must play a large causal part, 
and it is amongst the young that the effect must be most marked. 
Direct evidence that a particular case of tuberculosis in man has 
been caused by a particular article of diet can, owing to the nature of 
this disease, never be obtained. For the onset of tuberculosis is slow 
and insidious, differing in this respect from such other diseases as 
scarlet fever, typhoid, or diphtheria, which, indicating their presence 
by definite symptoms after definite periods of incubation, are com- 
paratively easily traced to their cause when this is infected food. 
Of the causal relationship, therefore, between tuberculous food and 
tubercular disease in man we can only obtain presumptive evidence. 
So little, however, is this evidence open to reasonable doubt that the 
relationship has been maintained by the medical profession for over 
twenty years ; that conviction at the present moment is stronger than 
ever, and, moreover, it has received confirmation by various Royal 
Commissions. The first Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into ‘The Effect of Food derived from Tuberculous Animals on 
Human Health’ after five years’ patient sifting of evidence, reported 
that, without any doubt, the ingestion of tuberculous meat and 
milk did produce tuberculosis in man. Further confirmation has been 
afforded by Interim Reports issued in 1904 and 1907 by another 
Royal Commission. After the most laborious investigation and 
innumerable experiments this Commission goes a step further, stating 
that proof is complete that tuberculosis in humans and in cows is an 
identical disease. So convinced are the Members of this Commission 
by the results of their research that they report unhesitatingly ‘a very 
considerable loss of life, especially amongst the young, must be attri- 
buted to the consumption of cows’ milk containing tubercle bacilli.’ 
In view of the foregoing unanimous opinion of the medical pro- 
fession, also bearing in mind the fact that over 60,000 persons die 
annually in England and Wales from tuberculosis, and the further 
fact that the milk and flesh of animals, far advanced in tuberculosis, 
is disposed of practically unhindered to the public, it must surely 
be conceded that we are face to face with a state of affairs urgently 
demanding reform. In order to render a continuance of such a scandal 
impossible it is first necessary to clearly ascertain and determine 
those respects in which the Legislature, which permits such a state of 
affairs to exist, is at fault. 
Vor, LXII—No. 366 R 
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Take first the question of the sale of diseased meat. Cows are 
sent from the farms to the most convenient cattle market; this is 
usually held in a small county town and is under the control of the 
local sanitary authority. Here they are sold for any price they will 
fetch ; the buyer takes them away, kills them in a private slaughter- 
house, and, having removed the offal and all traces of disease, forwards 
the flesh with impunity, by train or carrier, to the low-class butchers in a 
town, who in turn dispose of it to the unsuspecting public. If so much 
of the carcase has to be trimmed away that the customary butchers’ 
joints cannot be obtained there will always remain pieces of meat 
which can be disposed of in sausages and that class of prepared food. 
There is practically no risk in this course of procedure, and for this 
reason :—Cattle are not inspected on farms ; the first opportunity for 
dealing with them occurs when they are exposed for sale in the market. 
The market, however, as stated above, is under the control of the 
local sanitary authority—this, in the case of a country town is the 
urban district council—and is composed for the most part of local 
farmers and tradesmen. The interest of these men is that of the 
producer and not that of the consumer ; they are concerned with the 
Tearing and sale of cattle. They take no interest whatever in the 
healthy condition, or the suitability for food, of the animals exposed 
for sale ; they leave it to the sanitary authorities of those towns in 
which the animals will be slaughtered and disposed of for food to take 
the necessary steps to protect themselves. Here is an explanation 
of the sale of nearly a hundred cows, mostly diseased, and all unfit for 
food, at prices ranging from 5s. to 90s., that have come under my 
observation during the past few months. It is not for want of legal 
power to prevent it that the sale of these animals is permitted, for every 
sanitary authority is bound to number amongst its officials a medical 
officer of health and an inspector of nuisances, either of whom is 
empowered to seize, and take before a Justice of the Peace for con- 
demnation, any animal exposed for sale for the food of man which 
appears diseased, unsound, or unwholesome ; proceedings, carryiig, 
on conviction, fine or imprisonment, ay then be instituted by the 
locai authority, the onus of proving that the animal, though exposed 
for sale, was not intended for the food of man, resting upon the vendor. 
From what I have stated as to the composition of the local authority, 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to say that such proceedings are 
practically never taken. It’must/not, however, be concluded that the 
blame for not seizing diseased animals lies with the officers, for these are 
completely under the thumb of the local authority, and did they do 
so they know perfectly well no proceedings would follow, and conse- 
quently no good would result ; on the contrary, the local authority 
would probably take the eattiest opportunity of determining their 
appointments and replacing them by less conscientious officials. 
It is, by the way, one of the grievances of medical officers of health, 
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and not without its bearing on the subject under discussion, that, no 
matter how anxious they are to carry out their duties conscientiously, 
they are prevented from doing so by the fact, which has again and 
again been illustrated, that any attempt at enforcing health require- 
ments which are likely to affect the pockets of the district councillors 
invariably results in failure to secure their annual re-appointment. 
Here, then, is the explanation why the one effective opportunity of 
destroying diseased animals exposed for sale is not taken advantage 
of : the opportunity is lost, not because of the non-existence of suit- 
able legislation, but because its application is entrusted to the hands 
of those whose interests would suffer from its impartial administra- 
tion. I say advisedly the ‘one’ opportunity is lost, for after the 
diseased animal has been driven away (or, as happens in some cases, 
when too ill to walk, after it has been carted away) from the market, 
it is very seldom that it ever again comes under the eye of a sanitary 
officer ; it does occasionally happen by a lucky accident that an 
energetic inspector of a more responsible authority chances upon one 
of these dealers whilst dressing the carcase for sale, and I know of one 
man who as a result had to undergo a month’s imprisonment ; this, 
however, is now over, and he is still pursuing the same villainous trade. 
As a rule, however, once the animal is taken away from the market, 
it finds its way without let or hindrance to the human consumer ; 
that this is so, must be obvious from the large number of diseased: 
animals that are sold, compared with the extremely rare cases in which 
dealers are prosecuted for having diseased meat in their possession. 

It has been suggested that the compulsory provision of public 
abattoirs would act as a preventive, but it must be borne in mind 
that though these are practicable, and excellent, in large towns, yet 
in small country towns and scattered country districts the expense 
of their erection and maintenance, and the great inconvenience of 
having to drive the animals many miles to be slaughtered and then 
cart the carcases back to the various village butcher shops, renders 
the universal provision of public slaughter-houses impracticable. 
There will always remain private slaughter-houses in country districts, 
and there will also therefore always be places where diseased animals 
can be slaughtered on the quiet and their flesh then conveyed for 
disposal in large towns. The provision of abattoirs can never be 
relied upon to stop the traffic in diseased meat, and it will of course 
not affect in any way the sale of tubercle-infected milk, for when 
the animal has arrived at the slaughtering stage it has already 
accomplished, in the dissemination of its tuberculous milk, most of 
the evils of which it was capable. 

But few obstacles though there are in the way of the disposal of 
diseased meat, yet, when we come to consider the question of the 
distribution of diseased milk, we find there is even less opportunity for 


its detection. I have mentioned before that it is not the practice to 
R 2 
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inspect cows on dairy farms ; it is done in a few cases, not, however, as 
the result of activity on the part of the local sanitary authority, but at 
the request of the dairyman himself, who submits his cowshed, dairy, 
and cattle to sanitary and veterinary inspection, so that by advertising 
this fact he may secure the recommendation of the members of the 
medical profession to advance his business in the centres in which 
his milk is distributed. I am speaking of course of dairy farms in 
country districts; my remarks do not apply to cows kept in large 
towns, which when examined are found, contrary to what one would 
naturally expect, far healthier and cleaner than country cows—’ 
the explanation of which is that sanitary authorities of large towns 
. strictly enforce the powers obtainable under the Cowsheds, Dairies, 
and Milkshops Order 1885, whereas those of country districts do not. 
This difference in the condition of the cows extends, as one would 
expect, to the milk, and medical officers have reported the presence 
of tubercle bacilli more frequently and in larger quantities in country 
than in town produced milk. The milk, then, from farms on which 
the cows are not inspected, and which may or may not be diseased 
with tuberculosis, is sent either direct to the milk-sellers in a town, or 
else to a firm of middle-men who supply a number of milk-dealers, and 
thence to the consumer. In this routine there is no practical method 
in which the town dweller can protect himself against being fed with 
tubercle-infected milk ; inspection of the milk is useless ; tuberculous 
meat may sometimes be detected by the expert inspector in spite of 
skilful dressing, but milk is quite different ; the presence of thousands 
of tubercle bacilli in a glass of milk will not effect the slightest devia- 
tion from its normal naked-eye appearance, the bacilli can only be 
demonstrated with certainty by means of repeated tedious examinations 
with a high-power microscope, or by the still longer process of the 
injection of the suspected milk into animals susceptible to tuber- 
culosis. 

What, then, are the defects in the Public Health Acts which 
allow the public to lie thus helplessly at the mercy of ignorant or 
unscrupulous dairy farmers? The explanation is the same as that 
which largely accounts for the trade in diseased meat : the consumer 
has no sort of control over the producer. The interest of the producer 
is to produce the largest quantity of milk at the least expense ; of the 
injury to health and life that may be caused through the milk he 
supplies he is, as a rule, ignorant, for it is to ignorance, more than to 
callousness as to the consequences, that the disgraceful state of dairy 
farms throughout the country is due. The sanitary authorities 
responsible for the condition of cowsheds and dairy farms are the rural 
district councils ; these, composed largely of the farmers and others 
interested in the milk trade, have never, in the past, exhibited the 
slightest inclination to carry out in their districts even the general 
provisions of the Public Health Acts, far less to put in force regula- 
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tions applying to dairy farms in particular, the expenses of carrying 
out which would come directly out of their own pockets. It is not 
that legislation does not exist which, if put into force, would effect an 
enormous improvement in the milk supply, but it is the old story of 
the administration of the law being entrusted to those who are either 
incompetent or disinclined to conscientiously enforce its require- 
ments. 

Careful consideration of the various conditions concerned with 
the trade in diseased meat and milk points unmistakeably to the weak 
point in existing health legislation—it does not ensure that the 
remedy for the abuse is applied to the one effective point. The 
improvement of the condition of cattle on farms throughout the 
country stands out clearly as the crux of the whole question ; existing 
legislation does not fulfil this requirement, nor will any legislation 
that may be evolved solve the problem, that does not make this its 
guiding principle. What is required is the systematic inspection of 
all cattle by properly qualified veterinary inspectors; the weeding 
out and destruction (with compensation where deemed deserving) 
of all diseased animals; the improvement of the conditions under 
which animals are kept so that they do not engender disease ; and 
lastly, on which success or failure turns, the officers appointed must 
be under the control of an authority which can be trusted to administer 
the law conscientiously, and the members of this authority must be 
neither amenable to nor likely to be influenced by local interests. 

The last proviso puts out of court any suggestion of allotting to 
small urban and rural district councils part or lot in a scheme of reform. 
The next authority that occurs to one’s mind is the county council. 
It is a moot point, however, whether even this authority could be 
relied upon to carry out reforms which must, for a time at any rate, 
fall rather heavily upon the pockets of their constituents. Still more 
must one be chary of implicitly trusting county councils when it is 
remembered that not one third of the county councils of England and 
Wales have shown even such sufficient interest in the sanitary conditions 
of their districts as to appoint a medical officer to advise them. More- 
over, as it is the question of expense that is usually urged in objection 
to the appointment of such officers, it must be borne in mind that the 
expense of a proper sanitary supervision of dairy farms will be far in 
excess of the salary paid to a medical officer. The health of a nation, 
being its greatest asset, must not be made secondary to pecuniary 
considerations, and inasmuch as it cannot be denied that in the past, 
with many county councils, considerations of health have been made 
to wait upon those of economy, it would appear hardly wise to put the 
supreme control of so important a matter as the purity of a nation’s 
food under these bodies. If, however, reforming measures are to be 
relegated to county councils, it is essential that the officers who 
administer the reforms must be assured of security in their appoint- 
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ments during good behaviour; that is to say, they should be liable to 
dismissal, reduction of salary, or any other disablement only with 
the consent, after inquiry, of the Local Government Board. They 
should, moreover, be required to present periodical reports of the 
result of their inspections, together with the action recommended, 
a copy of which should, at the same time it is presented to the county 
council, be also forwarded to the Local Government Board and Board 
of Agriculture ; further there should be power given to these Boards, 
in the event either of the reports not being satisfactory, or of the 
proper action on the report not being taken by the county council, 
to undertake and carry through the same action and the same pro- 
ceedings that the county council is entitled to take, recovering the 
cost of these proceedings from the defaulting council. 

Should it be decided that, in spite of such supervision, county 
councils are not suitable authorities to carry out the necessary reforms, 
there still remains the alternative of inspection by officers acting 
directly under the Local Government Board or Board of Agriculture. 
I mention both these departments because at the present time their 
responsibilities overlap in the supervision of the meat and milk supply. 
The Board of Agriculture is, by virtue of the enactments of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, concerned with the healthy conditions of 
animals and the issuing of orders dealing with cowsheds and milk- 
shops ; the general supervision of the wholesomeness of meat and 
milk when sold is, on the other hand, vested in the Local Government 
Board ; any reform therefore that is undertaken can only be effected 
by these two departments working conjointly. 

It must not be lost sight of, too, that even at the present time 
the Board of Agriculture is empowered under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, 1894-1903, to make tuberculosis in animals the subject of 
administrative action. The Board has power under these Acts 
to issue an order rendering compulsory the notification of the 
presence of tuberculosis in animals ; the destruction with or without 
compensation of such affected animals ; and the disinfecting of cow- 
sheds where such animals have been kept. The Board has already 
made similar regulations in the case of anthrax, glanders, swine fever, 
and many other diseases, and there can be little doubt that had it 
also made tuberculosis subject to such regulations the trade in 
diseased meat and milk would not to-day have attained to such 
scandalous proportions. 

There is no object to be gained by my describing the revolting 
condition of the diseased milch cows I have observed exposed for 
sale, nor to labour further the dangers to which the public, and espe- 
cially children, are exposed from the sale of the milk of such animals. 
I think I have said enough to show that a considerable trade in 
diseased meat and milk takes place, and I have shown, moreover, 
that there is nothing whatever in sanitary supervision as adminis- 
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tered by rural authorities to prevent this trade. My object has been 
to arouse the public to a sense of its disabilities and to make it 
acquainted with the fearful unnecessary risks to which it is exposed. 
I have endeavoured further to indicate the lines upon which legislation 
should proceed if the abuse is to be remedied. 

Whether the Legislature will proceed to provide a remedy will 
depend upon whether the public is content to let things go on as 
they are or whether it indicates in no uncertain manner its deter- 
mination that such a state of affairs shall no longer be allowed to 
continue. 


A. Mearns Fraser, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Portsmouth. 
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MUSEUM EXAMINATIONS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Durine the year 1899 an experimental attempt was made in what 
may be called museum education simultaneously at the Haslemere 
‘ Educational Museum’ and at that at Selby, Yorks. 

In both places it was considered successful, but, for various reasons 
which need not be explained, the scheme was not then continued. 

Favourable reports from some engaged in teaching as to the 
influence of what was done on these occasions have incited those 
concerned to carry out a repetition during the past spring. It is 
with the experience gained on these two occasions that I propose to 
deal in the following remarks. 

Briefly, the scheme consisted in inviting the habitual visitors 
of the museums to submit themselves for examination upon their 
contents and subjects cognate to them, with the offer of a certificate 
and small prize to those who passed creditably. 

As was expected, the competitors were exclusively children and 
young persons, the age limit being eighteen years. A main feature 
of the plan was that all the questions to be asked were printed before- 
hand and onsale two months before the examinations were held. The 
questions were so planned that brief explicit answers might be given 
and no answer was permitted to exceed a couple of lines in length. 
Thus the time and patience of the adjudicators was economised. 
The prizes consisted of books. Of these a number were displayed 
from which successful candidates might make their choice. 

All who attained a certain standard obtained a prize, and the 
principle of competition one with another was thus wholly excluded. 

The object which was in view was to encourage alike observation 
and reading, and to stimulate that kind of interest in objective work 
which promotes intelligent discussion with others. The details will 
require a little explanation. 

As has been said, the questions were all printed, and copies of 
them could be obtained. Thus no candidate need fear being asked 
about things which had never claimed his attention, or having 
questions put in strange garb on things familiar. The questions were 
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printed in pamphlet form on ten pages, twenty on each page, making 
two hundred in all. Every one of these had to be mastered by all 
candidates, for, although each one would be required to answer 
twenty only, it was left to chance which page would be allotted. It 
will probably be suggested that anyone of decent memory could get 
by rote the explicit answers to such a limited number of questions. 
That is true, but, at the same time, those who had taken the trouble 
to prepare good answers to such a miscellaneous list as was offered 
would have learned a good deal in doing so. Much reading would have 
been required or much instructive conference with some well-informed 
senior. 

In order more effectually to handicap mere feats of memory, 
two of the questions were demands for identification on the spot of 
certain miscellaneous objects and portraits taken from the museum. 
All such selected objects had been on display on a special table in the 
museum for a month previously. Amongst the objects were stuffed 
birds and animals, fossils, flowers, mosses, and fungi. During the two 
months allowed for preparation and inspection of the objects for iden- 
tification as well as the verbal questions, candidates were allowed to 
avail themselves of all sources of information. They might read, or they 
might ask their parents or friends, or they might seek through the 
museum. In the museum everything that would be asked about was 
displayed, with a label in English. Books of reference, encyclopedias, 
&c., were made easily accessible in the building. The only restriction 
imposed was that no questions were to be put to the curator himself. 

On the identification table were displayed 145 objects and seventy- 
five portraits, and from these on the day of examination five portraits 
and five specimens would be offered by the examiner, and a correct 
answer to any one of the five would count as much as an answer to 
any two of the printed questions. 

Seventy-six marks were allowed for the whole examination, and 
success could not be attained unless two-thirds were earned. 

Two were allowed to each of the verbal questions and four each 
to the five objects and five portraits which required identification. 
Thus the latter were allowed considerable preponderance. Perhaps 
in the future they may be allowed still more. 

It should be explained that for the portraits (of distinguished 
persons) none were offered which were not displayed, with names, 
in the history-room or in the portrait-gallery. 

It may perhaps be of interest to give a specimen-page from the 
book of questions. These are not offered as being the best that could 
be devised. They were indeed in the first instance compiled hurriedly 
and have not since been altered. It is suggested that if these exami- — 
nations became general fresh lists of questions, prepared by a Com- 
mittee, should be issued quarterly and supplied simultaneously to 
all associated schools, 
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The following is one page taken from the examination-book, and 
may serve as an example of the whole : 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


IV 
- Name six other plants which belong to the Rose family. 
. Give the date of the fire of London. 
If the Porpoise is not a fish, what is it ? 
What is the chief cause of tides ? 
Is the Atlantic or the Pacific the larger ? 
To whom does Madagascar belong ? 
. Where are Emus to be found ? 
. How would you tell an Emu’s egg from an Ostrich’s ? 
. Is a frog a vertebrate animal ? 
. What is the meaning of the term ‘ annual’ when applied to plants ? 
. Where is the.Cape ? 
. What Sovereign followed Edward the Sixth ? 
. What did the Edict of Nantes decree ? 
. What relation was James the Sixth of Scotland to James the First of 
England ? 
. Name six persons who were contemporaries of Mary Queen of Scots. 
. Who wrote Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ? 
. Where was Shakespeare born ? 
. How many legs has a bee ? 
. Name the five specimens before you. 
. Name the five portraits before you. 


It will be seen that all candidates had to master— 


Questions . . .  . 180 carrying 36 marks 
ee 
a 


Totals . . . 400 76 


The total number of marks allowed was seventy-six, being two 
marks for each of the eighteen questions on a page, and four marks 
for each of the five objects and five portraits offered for identification. 
To pass, fifty marks were required ; to pass with honours, sixty-five. 
All papers were required to be well written and tidy. 

The renewal of the examinations this spring at Haslemere was, 
I am assured, hailed with enthusiasm by the school-children, and not 
with less pleasure in many instances by their parents. In all avail- 
able hours there were groups of children hard at work in the museum 
identifying the objects. Amusing instances, on the one hand, of 
encouraging intelligence, and, on the other, of unexpected ignorance 
were displayed. Not the slightest reluctance was shown on the first 
day to tackle the portraits. The box in which they were contained 
was soon emptied and divided out. 

‘Is this Cromwell?’ ‘I’m sure this is Shakespeare.” ‘I know 
this is John Wesley.’ ‘Do you think this is Conan Doyle?’ (a 
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Haslemere man), were the sort of remarks heard all around. Then, 
after much general consultation, each young candidate darted off, 
card-portrait in hand, to see in the portrait-gallery (engravings only) 
who looked like it. 

Three boys were found on one occasion vainly seeking for Darwin 
and Conan Doyle amongst the Illustrations of Aboriginal Races. 

Strangely, some of the elder and more intelligent did not recognise 
Tennyson. Within a month of the beginning there were several who 
could have named with very few mistakes almost the whole of the 
seventy-five. The work at the recognition of specimens went more 
slowly. For long no one could make a guess at Aristotle’s Lantern. 
It was carried round and transferred from hand to hand, compared 
with all the skulls of small mammals, and brought back in despair. 
Better success attended a section of a rhinoceros’s horn. This 
specimen, cut down the middle and polished on one side, offered by 
no means an easy problem. A family group of girls undertook it, 
and went round the collection over and over again. At length 
the youngest and sharpest-eyed spied high up on the wall the 
head of a two-horned rhinoceros. With a scream of triumph 
she summoned her sisters. ‘That is it.’ They put the specimen in 
position and found that she was right. I am told that the delighted 
gaze of the group at the ugly object of their long search and final 
discovery would have made a picture. There was the other half of 
the specimen in another part of the room with a clear label attached, 
but this had been missed, and the identification was yet more 
creditable because made from a whole head with the two horns in 
position. 

Whilst explaining the details of the examination scheme to a class 
in the lecture-room, the curator exhibited a card-portrait of Fénelon. 
Soon afterwards a boy held up his hand. Asked what he wanted, 
he replied with some excitement that he knew the portrait. He had 
already observed its counterpart amongst the large number of en- 
gravings (hundreds) which are displayed on the walls. It is possible 
that in the future the identification questions may comprise a larger 
number of fresh specimens of flowers and leaves, and perhaps mosses 
and fungals. To those who may think that the latter, and perhaps 
not a few of the names mentioned in our lists of portraits are beyond 
the scope of interest of school pupils, and even of many beyond 
school age, I must explain that museum education has prospered 
more or less at Haslemere for many years. The school council send 
every week detachments for special instruction. These, under the 
charge of one of their teachers, Miss Winifred Shaw, meet in the 
lecture-room, which is also the portrait-gallery, and listen to a short 
lecture. They are also taken occasionally into the zoological and 
historical rooms, and thus they have become familiar with portraits, 
and museum objects in general, beyond what probably falls to the 
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lot of most school children. Many of them are zealous collectors of 
fungi, mosses, &c., and keep the vivarium well supplied. Teaching 
of a more advanced kind is also done by the able curator of the 
museum, Mr. E. W. Swanton. 

Although I have written this article much as if the scheme were 
wholly my own, I must acknowledge, and it gives me great pleasure 
to do so, that all the labour of its realisation has fallen upon Mr. 
Swanton, who, with Mrs. Swanton as an able coadjutor, has worked 
at it with most praiseworthy zeal and efficiency. 

I feel confident that examinations of the scope and character which 
I have described may be made a very helpful part of the educational 
curriculum. They increase the pupil’s interest in schoolroom study, 
and may at the same time serve to link it with home pursuits. The 
pupils take home their question lists and ask help from their parents 
and elders. The questions serve as suggestions of interesting work, 
and give some sort of scheme and object to reading which might 
otherwise be desultory. 

Repeatedly we have had visits from parents to the museum re- 
questing explanations of questions and with a view to getting up the 
specimens and portraits in order to assist their own children. 

As regards the printing of questions and allowing their free use 
by candidates before examination, I feel sure that it works well. 
I have for many years been an advocate for its adoption in all ex- 
aminations.' It guides the student in his work, and lightens the 
labours of the examiner. Nor is it difficult to devise expedients for 
the discouragement of mere cramming. 

Although it is true that most persons, and the young more than 
others, prefer to use their memories rather than to exert their minds, 
yet it is believed that not a few find that the easiest way to remember 
a name is to get to know something about the object to which it is 
applied. 

Thus a young student of eleven has been overheard at our museum 
to remark, after gaining the name of a specimen, ‘I will look it up 
at home in my cyclopedia,’ with as clear an appreciation of the most 
convenient source of knowledge as if he already sat in an editor’s 
chair. 

Not only is the use of books encouraged, but if any teacher should 
incline to take the list of questions and go seriatim through them 
with his class not the slightest objection would be felt. He would 
be eagerly listened to with open ears, and although the note-taking 
would possibly concern a very brief answer to each question, yet the 
procedure would undoubtedly excite interest and elicit thought. 

One of the questions concerned the number of stars in the Great 
Bear. Some of the children knew of the star globe in the library, 


1 A lecture on this subject was given in Manchester, and was published at the 
time. I shall be pleased to forward a copy on application. 
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and went together to endeavour to find out the answer by con- 
sulting it. ’ 

The following conversation was overheard : 

‘ Here he is ; here is the Great Bear. Now let’s count the stars.’ 

‘Why, here are hundreds. Do you have to count all the little 
ones ?’ 

‘No, only the big ones.’ 

‘ Well, there are nine or ten big ones.’ 

‘ But I know there ought only to be seven.’ 

‘Then we will count only up to his neck.’ 

At. this juncture a lady interposed with the suggestion to the 
little group that they should look at the Great Bear out. of doors at 
night. 

Amongst the drawbacks to the plan the following may perhaps be 
put forward : 

That all prize-giving is bad, and that the love of knowledge for 
its own sake ought rather to be the aim of the teacher. Admitting 
some truth in this, it may, I think, be alleged that what is exception- 
able in prize-giving is here reduced to a minimum. There is no 
personal competition. All who can attain a certain standard succeed, 
and, with the exception of gaining a first class instead of a second, 
all stand alike. The prizes are instructive books, and although of 
small pecuniary value are almost sure to be read and to be retained 
with pride. 

That prize-giving on the scale suggested must be expensive. The 
booksellers of the present day have pretty much answered this 
objection. A very few pounds may with judgment be made to 
supply quite creditable prizes for a whole parish. We do not reject 
second-hand books in good condition, and some of our best com- 
petitors prefer them. . 

That the plan must be very troublesome. Not so much so as at 
first sight might be supposed. The questions are brief and explicit, 
and long answers are discouraged. So also with the objects. They 
must either be recognised at sight or given up. No viva voce dis- 
cussion is allowed, and no time lost. 

A drawback much more substantial than any of the above is, 
however, to be found in the fact that the scheme necessitates the 
possession of an educational museum and portrait-gallery. It is to 
be hoped that these will before very long be recognised as absolutely 
essential additions to all schools. When this is realised there will be 
no difficulty, by combination and the organisation of a central depit 
of supply, in providing at no great cost all that is required. 

In the meantime, on a small but yet very useful scale, the scheme 
is by no means beyond private attainment. 

JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
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OF PROFESSIONAL FOOLS 


UnirorMs are out of fashion. The philosopher has discarded his 
gown and dresses like a common man ; the soldier off parade is eager 
to be quit of his livery ; and we look in vain for the fool in his cap 
and bells. A man may have no objection to exercise a profession, 
but to advertise it is to suggest limitations which offend his pride. 
If he is a painter, that is not to say that he may not be a poet as well, 
and an actor rebels against being restricted to the boards. A successful 
financier will resent the imputation that his talents are confined 
to the manipulation of money, and it is ten to one that a speculator 
will prefer to be consulted about a work of art than about an invest- 
ment. To go further still, it is no uncommon spectacle to find the 
clergyman masquerading, with a fair amount of success, as the layman ; 
while the layman will enact the part of the director of consciences 
with as much skill as if he had taken his degree in a theological college. 

In the case of some professions, however, the obliteration of 
boundaries has been even more complete; so that, as distinctive 
avocations and callings, they have ceased altogether to exist, the 
offices and duties appertaining to them in earlier days having devolved 
upon any members of the community who may care to exercise the 
craft. Among such obsolete trades is that of the jester. The 
long line of professional fools, dating, with gaps in the succession, 
from the days of antiquity, has come to an end; and the fous en 
titre @ office have disappeared, their place being occupied by whomso- 
ever may feel himself qualified to fill it. 

By an order dated Whitehall, March 11, 1637, it was decreed 
that Archibald Armstrong, the King’s Fool, should have ‘his coat 
pulled over his head and be discharged of the King’s service and 
banished the court,’ the King being present in person at the passing 
of the sentence, together with the Archbishop—the author of the 
poor fool’s dismissal—and all the other great lords of the Council. 
The wit of the jester, sulking in disgrace, would seem to have taken 
on the edge which misfortune sometimes confers, if one may judge by 
an interview which took place shortly after the scene in the Council 
Chamber : 


I mei Archie [says the chronicler of the incident] at the Abbey, all in black 
. - » I asked him about his (fool’s) coat. ‘Oh,’ quoth he, ‘my Lord of Canter- 
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bury hath taken it from me, because either he or some of the Scots Bishops 
may have the use of it themselves. - But he hath given me a black coat for it; 
and now I may speak what I please, so it be not against the prelates, for this 
coat hath a greater privilege than the other had.’ 


Poor Armstrong was right. The good old days to which belonged 
the license justifying the Roman proverb, to the effect that the man 
who desired to do as he pleased must be born either king or fool, 
were gone by. In England, at least, it was soon to be effectually 
proved that for sovereigns they were at an end; nor was it less 
true that the privilege of free speech, long the special possession 
of the jester, was passing into the hands of other men. The monopoly 
of folly, like other monopolies, was on the way to be abolished ; and 
it was to be left open to any aspirant, ecclesiastical or secular, to 
assume the part of its special representative. Archie himself was 
one of the latest official jesters at St.James’, the post having apparently 
not been revived at the Restoration ; only three years after his disgrace 
died L’ Angeli, the latest occupant of the corresponding position at the 
French Court ; and though members of the profession continued for 
some time to find a refuge in less exalted places, their day was virtually 
over. 

Yet the craft had been a time-honoured one, and, long before the 
saying had been hazarded by Erasmus that so constituted is human 
existence that the more folly a man puts into it the more he lives, 
the value of laughter had been so well understood by the world at 
large that its more successful purveyors had been able, one might 
almost say, to command their own price. 

Now and then, it is true, a voice was lifted in protest against 
these manufacturers of mirth. Seneca, in particular, had deprecated 
the practice of maintaining a private joker, giving it as his reason 
that if a man desired to laugh at a fool it was always possible to find 
matter for merriment by looking within. But the instinct of the mass 
of mankind was truer than the reasoning of the philosopher; men 
were too well aware that such home jests are apt to lose their point 
to rely on them for mirth, nor was it till within the last two hundred 
and fifty years that the majority of those who could afford the 
luxury of a hired jester have been content to dispense with him. 

It was in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries that the fashion was, 
perhaps, at its height. At that time, according to Garzoni, the lord 
was never without the fool, the fool never without a lord; while 
he adds that so necessary was the one to the other, that if the master 
were compelled to forgo temporarily his toy, he straightway fell 
ill from melancholy. 

The statement is corroborated by the evidence supplied by 
history of the extraordinary affection borne by kings to their jesters— 
an affection perhaps the result in part of a licensed familiarity 
permitted to the fool alone. Traces of it are everywhere apparent, 
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Here and there a magnificent tomb such as that erected in the 
church of St. Maurice de Senlis to the memory of Thévenin de 
Saint-Ligier, “fool of the King our Lord,’ testifies to the gratitude 
of the master towards the man who had made him laugh. Or again 
the proof of it is to be found in gifts such as the rich chapelle of ermine 
covered with a rose bush, with stem of gold of cypress and leaves 
of wrought gold, presented by John the Good, the prisoner of Poictiers, 
to his fool, Jehan Arcemalle. So dear was Caillette, his official jester, 
to Francis the First that when death had removed him from his post 
the King paid to his memory the unwelcome compliment of insisting 
that his son, made after quite another pattern and regarding the 
calling with abhorrence, should carry on the family tradition by 
assuming the cap and bells. Of Charles the Fifth of France it is 
recorded that he maintained at his Court a number of the craft, with 
whom, his morning devotions concluded, he was accustomed to 
exchange ‘ paroles joyeuses et honnestes’ before proceeding to the 
more serious occupations of the day. Poor mad Charles the Sixth 
surrounded himself with jesters, hoping thus to find a means of 
distraction from his melancholy ; and, to come to a prince of the 
Church, so close and intimate was the tie uniting Pope Leo the Tenth 
and his favourite buffoon that the latter assisted at his death-bed, 
and has been asserted—one would hope erroneously—to have been 
the sole watcher there. 

It is needless to multiply instances. The exceptions upon record 
only serve to accentuate the universality of the fashion. It is stated 
that by the Emperor Henry the Third no official jester was appointed ; 
Barbarossa, though so far conforming to usage as to fill the office 
at his Court, is said to have had no liking for the race ; and Christian 
the First of Denmark, on being presented as a gift with a bevy of 
fools—no uncommon form of courtesy at that day—replied roughly, 
somewhat on the lines of the argument urged against the profession 
by Seneca, though with a difference, that he found himself in no need 
of them, since had he desired a like possession it would only have 
been necessary to license his own courtiers—those gentlemen being 
capable, to his certain knowledge, of exhibiting themselves as the 
greatest fools in Europe. 

On the part of the Church some exertions were made to discourage 
the calling. LEcclesiastics were forbidden to maintain fools; or—a 
significant prohibition, but shown by the facts of history to be by no 
means unnecessary—to take upon themselves the performance of the 
part ; and jesters, with actors, were excluded from the benefit of the 
Sacraments. When, however, the tide is setting strongly enough in 
a given direction anathemas are powerless to arrest it ; and, in spite of 
all that could be done, the custom became so general that, look 
closely enough into the society of the Middle Ages, and the familiar 
figure in its livery of green and gold is never long absent, often 
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grotesque, sometimes malignant, wise and foolish by turns ; jesting 
at everything in heaven and earth, the ‘ tragic-comic fellow’ of Car- 
lylean phrase, the uglier the better, as if Nature herself, pressed into 
the service, had perpetrated a grim pleasantry in his fashioning, and 
whose laughter, ringing now false, now true, is everywhere the accom- 
paniment of medizval life. 

In spite of the ubiquity of the class, it is not altogether an easy 
matter, coming to examine the members of which it was composed, 
to discover the man under the motley, or to separate the individual 
from the type. The traditional character belonging to the fool, like 
that of the clown and the harlequin in the pantomime, supplies 
the performer with a standard to which he is bound to conform. 
Romance has also stepped in to darken counsel and fiction has become 
so interwoven and blended with fact that it is next to impossible 
to disabuse the mind of prepossessions and to form any true picture, 
not of the Triboulet of Victor Hugo’s sombre tragedy, or of the Chicot 
of Dumas, but of the men whose names they bear, who played their 
parts, well or ill, in the real drama of life ; and were the creations, not 
of the imaginative fancy of a later day, but of their own age and 
atmosphere, called into existence by an actual demand. 

Thus the very fascination exercised by the fool over lovers of the 
picturesque has placed a stumbling block in the way of any true 
realisation of him. It is, however, no wonder that that fascination 
should have been felt. A man set apart, as a general rule, from his 
fellows by some hideous deformity of body or infirmity of mind—one to 
whom in our day humanity might offer its alms, but with averted 
eyes—yet bound to pass through life, from the cradle to the grave, 
using every fact and circumstance of this melancholy world as 
material for the jokes which were his only raison d ére and apology for 
existing—such a man is, in truth, a living paradox which may fairly 
arrest the attention. The fool’s was a never-ending theatrical per- 
formance: he was a comedian who was allowed no respite from his 
part, a clown never at liberty to quit the boards. How loyally his 
task was sometimes performed, to the very end, is apparent from a 
letter attributed to Xing Charles the Fifth of France, who, writing 
to the town of Troy, to demand from it a fresh fool in the place 
of one recently dead, prays on behalf of the latter that ‘le Seigneur 
Dieu veuille avoir en gré l’Ame de luy qui oncques ne faillit en sa 
charge et fonction empres de nostre royale Seigneurie, et mesmement 
ne voult si trespasser sans faire quelque joyeuseté et gentille farce de 
son metier.’ ' 

Scarcely less striking is the example of another member of the 
profession who, assassinated at his own door, replied to his wife’s 
inquiry from within as to the cause of the disturbance, that nothing 
at all was the matter—they had only slain her husband ; and so, with a 

! Opinions are divided as. to. the authenticity of this document. 
Vou. LXII—No. 366, 8. 
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jest on his lips, passed away. It might well be that the habit of a 
lifetime became second nature ; and that the fool, no less than his 
audience, forgot that he was anything more than a machine for supply- 
ing the necessary amount of laughter ; forgetting, too, that he had been 
a man before he was turned into a buffoon. But the pathos of the 
situation is not sensibly diminished by the unconsciousness of the 
chief actor, and it is no doubt that pathos to which he owes his principal 
interest in the eyes of the students of a later day. 

It is, in spite of this interest, only in comparatively recent years 
that the’elements which went to the making of a fool have been scien- 
tifically examined, the two Dr. Moreaus, father and son, having taken 
a foremost part in the investigation. According to these authorities, 
the fool proper, as distinguished from either the knave who found it 
convenient to assume the part, or the mere manufactured article, 
belonged to an intermediate class, to be confounded neither with men 
in full possession of their senses nor with genuine madmen. This 
mixture of reason and insanity, combined with other traits, and 
sometimes inherited from a long ancestral line of jesters, was the 
source of the strange and violent contradictions forming a marked 
feature of the genuine fool, by turns wise and foolish, wicked and 
upright, brave and cowardly. An idiot, pure and simple, was an 
incomplete and second-class fool, a fully rational man merely acted 
the part. In some cases a sort of mental crystallisation seems to have 
taken place at an early age in children gifted with abnormal powers 
of wit, the development of the intellect having stopped short at the 
period when they had been infant prodigies. In such instances the 
childish brain, with its strong instincts, its flashes of keen intelligence, 
its uncontrolled passions, blind hatreds and exaggerated affections, 
in the body of the man, supplied the combination, pathetic and 
bizarre, most effective in the professional fool. 

Such a fool—one of Nature’s manufacture—could almost command 
his own price; and, hereditary predisposition being an important 
factor in the case, the families and localities prolific in these growths 
were in high repute. That an aptitude for the performance of the 
part should run in the blood was of course natural enough, consider- 
ing the importance of a strain of madness; and of a certain jester 
Bouchet records that ‘il étoit d’une famille et d’une race dont 
tous étoient honnestement fous ’"—while he goes on to add a more 
singular fact, namely, that all born in one particular house, though of 
alien blood, were lunatic ; so that the great nobles were accustomed 
to draw their fools from it, a large revenue accruing to its possessors 
from the traffic. 

Such a hotbed of marketable madness has something ghastly 
about it; but it must be remembered, on the other hand, that the 
actual money value of imbecility may have secured for the idiot 
better treatment than he,would otherwise have received, and have 
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tended to console those who had the misfortune of bringing him 
into the world. Thoni, fool to King Henry the Second of France, 
owed his advancement to his imbecility alone, having been destined 
to the priesthood by his mother in order that he might pray for the 
souls of two elder brothers, both simpletons and dead in the exercise 
of the fool’s profession. A genuine idiot, however, was too valuable an 
article to be lightly surrendered to the Church ; and so soon as it became 
known that the third son was even more richly endowed in that 
direction than his brethren, the Court made good its claim to his 
services. For, ‘s'il vous plait,’ says Brantime, ‘ voyez l’innocence 
de cette pauvre mére, car le petit Thoni était plus fou que les deux 
autres!’ Whether or no the mother reconciled herself to the change 
in her son’s destiny does not appear; but ‘le petit Thoni’ enjoyed 
a great success at Court, being pronounced by the Constable de Mont- 
morency to be ‘le plus fin fou courtisan qu’il ne vit jamais,’ a eulogy 
finding somewhat singular corroboration in the fool’s behaviour towards 
himself, Thoni being accustomed to address the Constable with affec- 
tionate familiarity as ‘ Papa’ so long as the latter continued in favour 
with his royal master, but discarding that mode of address so soon 
as Montmorency’s star had declined. 

While the fool proper was drawn from the class occupying the 
borderland between reason and madness, those who exercised the 
craft as a means of a living were, of course, by no means confined to 
it. At a time when the genuine article was in so much demand, it 
was inevitable that spurious imitations should exist, and the ranks 
of the professional fool were constantly recruited not only from 
among those in whom grotesque ugliness of feature or physical 
deformity caused the lack of mental qualifications to be overlooked, 
but also by other aspirants in whose case the handiwork of Nature 
had been supplemented and amended by man. The trade was both 
popular and lucrative, and likely to commend itself to a large number 
of sharp lads who preferred to gain a livelihood by making sport for 
nobles and princes to earriing their bread by honest labour. When 
the supply of natural fools ran short, it was not difficult for these 
inferior and artificial jesters to obtain employment; but to such 
apprentices a regular training was necessary before they were con- 
sidered capable of exercising their craft. ‘Un fou de bonne maison,’ 
we are told, ‘ était élevé avec autant de souci, de peines et de frais 
qu'un ane savant ’ ; the fact of this education, and of the appointment 
of a gouverneur to instruct the young man in his duties, being an 
indication that the pupil belonged rather to the rank and file than to 
the spontaneous and original geniuses of his profession. 

Between the two extremes of those who became buffoons by mere 
choice, as a man might take up the trade of a carpenter or of a gold- 
smith, and the genuine jester designated by Nature for the calling, 
there were a vast number of intermediaries, defying classification, 
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and ranging from the simple idiot to the brilliant wit, or the clumsy 
peasant whose very uncouthness and ignorance was a part of his 
stock-in-trade, to the polished courtier, fool only in name. It is 
possible, in reviewing the long line, to mention only a few specimens 
of a class including almost as many varieties as humanity itself— 
humanity mocking and mocked at, not realising that in its ridicule it 
ridicules itself, yet sad enough, whether as jester or as butt, all the 
time. There was Brusquet, who began his career as a quack prac- 
titioner, and, in danger of hanging for having sent too many of the 
King’s subjects to the grave by his remedies, offered a singular defence. 
*‘Ceux-la qui sont morts se plaignent-ils?’ he asked. ‘ Et ne sont- 
ils pas guéris de la fiévre & perpétuité?’ There was Triboulet, who 
in spite of the multitude of bons-mots fathered upon him, seems to 
have been a specimen of the genuine fool, in whom a simplicity verging 
on idiotcy alternated with flashes of shrewd sagacity. There were 
the Caillettes, father and son, epitomising in their own persons the 
contrasts to be found in their calling—the elder being a simple idiot, 
while of the son it is related that, in shame and indignation at the 
part he was compelled to play, he would have preferred death to 
its performance, and whom romance and legend have made the 
lover of Diane de Poictiers. 

Space fails to multiply instances—to tell of the succession of English 
fools ; of Hitard, penitent and devout, who, proceeding to Rome to 
expiate a life of folly, laid upon the altar his magnificent deed of 
gift conveying Walworth to Canterbury Cathedral ; of Patch, Wolsey’s 
domestic jester, who, presented by the Cardinal to Henry the Eighth, 
had to be detached by force from his former master ; of Heywood, 
whose task it was to drive away the melancholy of Mary Tudor, and 
who comforted her, when near to death, with music ; of Tarleton, who 
told Elizabeth more of her faults than her chaplains, and enjoyed so 
much celebrity that ‘the year of Tarleton’s death’ was as common a 
phrase as ‘ the year of the Armada.’ 

Of other fools, too, it is not possible to make more than passing 
mention ; fools such as the unhappy Prince Galitzin, degraded by Peter 
the Great to the office of jester in consequence of a change of religion ; 
or other Russian nobles placed on the register as a chastisement for 
the neglect of opportunities of educational enlightenment ; or those 
of a religious turn of mind, who went so far as to claim the title of 
Christ’s Fool, or Fool at the Court of God ; or ecclesiastical buffoons, 
like the Dominican Mariano, who, after a life spent in the alternate 
performance of the parts of buffoon and monk, died in the odour of 
sanctity, a bishop his executor and bequeathing a third part of the 
riches thus equivocally acquired to Christ. 

The long line is at an end. It is not indeed that the value of 
laughter has become depreciated with years ; but in its elder age the 
world perhaps finds a greater difficulty in laughing of malice pre- 
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pense and must be tricked into merriment unawares. At any rate, 
the man who now desires to be merry must be his own purveyor of 
mirth. Of those whose business it was to provide it nothing remains 
except a trace here and there—a ‘ fool’s chamber’ in some old house, 
an inscription on a tomb, the familiar figure in cap and bells of a wood- 
cut. 

But, after all, it is not the motley that makes the jester, any more 
than the uniform the soldier or the cassock the priest; and there 
may be still among us some who, turning over the records of the past, 
may take home to themselves the prayer addressed, in the epitaph 
of Clement Marot, by the dead fool Jouan to all those living members 
of his craft who in that day made up so numerous a brotherhood. 
And thus it runs : 

Tous fols et tous Jouans aussy, 

Venez pour moy prier icy, 

L’ung aprés l'autre, et non ensemble, 
Car le lieu serait, ce me semble, 

Ung petit bien estroit pour tous, 

Et puis, s’on ne parloit pas tout doulx, 
Tant de gens me romproient mon somme. 


And the verses go on to entreat that, should by chance a wise man 
pass that way, it might be at the living fools who crowd the place that 
his ridicule should be directed, rather than at the dead Jouan who 
lies below, since, after all, 


Faut-il rire d’un trépassé ? 
Ipa A. Tayor. 
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DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
IN CANADA—II. 


LAVAL 
Cardinal Protecteur 
L’Eminentissime 
Girolamo-Maria Gotti 
Cardinal-Prétre de la Sainte Eglise Romaine 
Du titre de Sainte-Marie della Scala 
Préfet Général de la Sacrée Congrégation de la Propagande 
Conseil Supérieur 
Ktabli par la Bulle ‘ Inter Varias Sollicitudines’ pour 
La Haute Surveillance de la Foi et des Mceurs 


NN.SS. Les Archevéques et Evéques de la 
Province de Québec 


Visiteur et Chancelier Apostolique 
Sa Grandeur Monseigneur Louis-Nazaire Bégin 
Archevéque de Québec 


Vice-Chancelier Apostolique 
Sa Grandeur Monseigneur Paul-Louis-Napoléon 
Bruchési, Archevéque de Montréal 


THESE resounding titles proclaim the uncompromising tone of Laval, 
which is nothing if not orthodox. Its attitude is precisely the opposite 
to that of Dalhousie. Dalhousie holds that university life is the 
world in miniature, where there are all sorts of opinions, and a man 
must form his own, relying for religious guidsnce on the training of 
childhood and youth. Laval holds that the Church must control 
the mind of man till the last moment of his pupilage, perhaps even 
more at the university than elsewhere : it stands or falls by orthodoxy. 

We are fond of referring to efforts like this as being ‘ opposed to 
the Spirit of the Age,’ as if the Spirit of the Age were not what the 
men of the age made it. Another metaphor, much employed, is that 
Laval is ‘ trying to put back the clock.’ If the clock is fast (to follow 
the metaphor), Laval will be doing good work. To quit metaphor, 
* Will Laval succeed ?’ isa fair question. There is no apparent reason 
why Laval should not succeed. Science and medicine are not con- 
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cerned with orthodoxy or heterodoxy, although the handling of such 
scientific results as enter the realm of philosophy will naturally be 
strictly orthodox. History, too, must be taught from one side ; but, 
from the point of view of worldly success, these are matters of secondary 
importance. If the other teaching is sound, if Laval turns out good 
lawyers and good doctors, it will reap its reward. 

The faculties are divided between Quebec and Montreal, in which 
latter city there is a population of over three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, or five times that of Quebec. The official language of the 
university is French ; French and English may be heard alternately 
in the Law Courts. It is constantly said (and not repudiated, in fact 
approved) that Quebeckers are ‘ Frenchmen of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth ’—in language and religion, but not in allegiance. Lan- 
guage and religion appear to be bound up together, and Laval is the 
symbol and binding force of the alliance. The obvious comment that 
occurs to the visitor is ‘Why?’ It is surely not necessary to talk 
French—either the French of Louis the Fourteenth or the French of 
M. Combes—in order to demonstrate one’s allegiance to the Holy 
See ; rather the contrary, one would say, judging in the light of history. 
Much of the aspiring intelligence of the province of Quebec will look 
to Laval for enlightenment. Why, then, should the university stamp 
with its approval the maintenance of a system which condemns its 
votaries to live in a backwater? The multiplication of languages is 
coming to be a considerable embarrassment in the world of letters ; 
and, so far, there is no sign that Laval proposes to check the process 
of indefinite multiplication. So one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Laval has a great opportunity before it ; if it seized the opportunity, 
the world of letters would be very grateful. The actual effect of 
adopting English would be considerable ; the example inspiring. 

Architecturally Laval is imposing. The university stands on a 
picked site, at the very junction of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence. 
As we steam up this overwhelmingly magnificent stream, Laval 
captures our attention from afar. So might have looked the palace 
of some Archbishop-Elector before the great shell came to serve as a 
shelter to a less exalted intruder. Inside it is a splendid maze ; twice 
have I lost myself in its vast corridors and many storeys. Every- 
where are pictures, or rather illustrations ; here and there is a Prelate, 
and here and there a Pontiff. Sometimes a plate of Piranesi ; not his 
best work, but still a Piranesi. 

The account of the Jubilee of Laval appeared with the ‘nihil 
obstat’’ of Father Mathieu and the ‘Imprimatur ¢ L.N. Arch. de 
Québec’; it may therefore be taken as authoritative. Under the 
decree ‘ Jamdudum,’ of the 2nd of February 1889, Montreal was made 
practically independent of Quebec, and placed under a Vice-Rector, 
nominated to the University Council of Quebec by the bishops of the 
ecclesiastical province of Montreal. The Royal Charter reached 
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Quebec in December 1852, and was apparently confirmed by a brief 
from Pius the Ninth on the 6th of March 1853 ; but the ‘ charte ponti- 
ficale’ did not issue until the 15th of May 1876. ‘C’est 4 Londres 
qu’elle a demandé son existence officielle ; mais c’est 4 Rome qu’elle 
est allée chercher l’orientation de sa vie intellectuelle.’ 

It is not surprising to find that a university which goes to Rome 
to find itself intellectually should have no popular basis for its consti- 
tution. In fact, Laval is a theocracy ; conspicuous among the denomi- 
national institutions of Canada. The number of undergraduates 
does not appear in the ‘ Annuaire’; a recent ‘ Baedeker’ gives the 
number as two hundred and fifty. The imperfect organisation of 
the Arts faculty and the habit of including the highest class of the 
Petit Séminaire in the numbers of the first undergraduate year make 
it difficult to place Laval in language exactly corresponding to any- 
thing in other universities. 

To return to the language question. To retain French as the 
language of a province embarrasses other Canadians—which may or 
may not be a worthy object ; there are many views on this subject. 
Socially it is rather amusing, provided that one can stammer a few 
words of French. Commercially it must be a slight drawback, per- 
haps more than a slight drawback. With all that we have nothing 
to do here: we have only to consider Laval from the academical 
point of view, and, academically, the retention of French is a blunder. 
French is sometimes. referred to as ‘the language of the country.’ 
Hardly : it is one language, officially recognised, and prevalent in one 
province. Now a young man goes to the university to ‘ breathe the 
large air,’ and learn things which may help him in his career. At Laval 
he finds that the important people do not speak English, generally 
that they cannot speak English except as a foreign language, sometimes 
that they cannot speak any English at all. All the work is done in 
French or Latin. He naturally follows his masters, and concludes 
that English is of secondary importance in the British Empire. But 
it is precisely at the university that he should learn what he (naturally 
enough) cannot realise at home—the importance of the English 
language and the responsibilities of the British Empire. 

Every university ought to be a factor in the life of the Empire. 

‘If Laval is to take this, its proper, position, English ought to be its 

official language. Nothing else will convince its critics, nothing else 

will save it from the doom of provincialism or will so greatly help it 
to become a real university. 


Prove Au THINGS 
McGill University Rifle Association 

Rule II.—Only members of the club who have taken the Oath of Allegiance 

may take part in the matches, and will have to show their membership tickets 

if required. 
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The noble motto ‘Prove all things’ is carved in capitals over the 
fireplace in the hall of the Physics Building of McGill ; the typewritten 
regulation as to the Oath of Allegiance is on the noticeboard at the 
foot of the staircase to the left of the entrance hall. Here, on the 
very threshold of the great university, we find its principles blazoned 
forth : McGill is intensely national. It standsin complete detachment 
from all creeds and dogmas. It is sumptuous and spacious in archi- 
tecture, and takes care, further, that the control of its fortunes rests 
in the hands of men of first-rate capacity. It is hardly too much to 
say that it is the ideal university. 

There is no pretence here of belonging to another century. McGill 
accepts no dictation, either political or religious. Men teach, and 
students insist on learning. Here is the Faith which, if it has not 
moved mountains, has at least made one of the great universities of 
the world. Chicago may have—in point of fact, has—many more 
students, but no university in the world can have a nobler tone or 
loftier aims. If McGill be the soul of Canada, there is no fear for the 
future of the Dominion. 

A monotone of eulogy makes dull reading. Nevertheless, if there 
is no fault to find what is one to say? It has been my privilege to 
attend lectures at McGill. They were, mostly, on subjects in which 
I have always found it impossible to take anything but a perfunctory 
interest. ‘Can these dry bones live?’ I reflected on taking my 
seat. They can—in McGill: everything is alive in McGill ; all things 
flourish and nourish. Life informs letters ; letters inspire life. The 
twelve hundred students of the university of so many noble bene- 
factors seem few in comparison with the reputed five thousand of 
Chicago; but if we reflect on the huge preponderance of French 
residents, they willseem many. McGill is a queen among universities ; 
Laval is a handmaiden ; such is the deliberate choice of Laval. When 
one first hears the phrase, ‘ We are Frenchmen of the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth,’ one assumes that this antiquated pose has some meta- 
phorical significance which will become apparent upon closer study. 
On closer study, however, we discover that there is no question of 
metaphor. This is exactly the objective that Laval has set before 
it, and which it has triumphantly achieved. But at what cost ? 

The great buildings which face Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, 
consist of seven blocks, representing an outlay of half a million pounds 
sterling. They are the Redpath Library and Museum, the Arts 
Building, the Medical Building, the Macdonald Engineering Building, 
the Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building, and the Macdonald 
Physics Building, which last is the best and best-equipped in the 
world. These are surrounded by a ring of affiliated theological 
colleges—the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, and the 
Diocesan Colleges. There are also the Royal Victoria College for 
Women and the Conservatorium. Outside the former is a replica of 
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her Royal Highness the Princess Louise’s statue of Queen Victoria in 
Kensington Gardens. The College and Conservatorium are gifts of 
Lord Strathcona—two of the most conspicuous of his many bene- 
factions to McGill. The Union and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion are on the opposite side of the road ; it is impossible to have finer 
buildings. The Victoria College is a residence for women students. 

McGill is often reproached for its wealth—by the envious ; but its 
wealth is the natural result of the maintenance of sound prniciples. 
All that moves in the Canada of to-day is English ; Laval is nothing 
if not a protest against everything that is English. McGill is national, 
Laval is provincial. McGill appeals to the living century; Laval 
appeals to the dead centuries. The dead centuries are silent, but the 
living century has raised McGill to the position of one of the con- 
trolling mental forces of the world. 

The constitution of McGill is complicated and unusual; but it 
works satisfactorily, and will probably continue to do so. The 
supreme power is vested in the Crown, and the Governor-General for 
the time being is Visitor. Like many other successful institutions, it 
had a stormy youth. ‘The record of the first thirty years of the 
university’s existence is an unbroken tale of financial embarrassment 
and administrative difficulties.’' The medical faculty never died 
out ; but everything else in the university languished, if it did not 
expire. The vigorous life of the four existing faculties is the growth of 
the last fifty years. 

The faculties are those of Arts, Applied Science, Law, and Medicine. 
The Chancellor is Lord Strathcona, whose imperial achievements it is 
probably unnecessary to commemorate. The other eleven Governors 
are Mr. John Molson, of the great banking house of Molsons, Sir 
William Macdonald, whose donations to the university have been 
of incredible munificence, Mr. George Hague, formerly manager of the 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Messrs. Greenshields, Angus and Ross, 
whose picture-galleries ought to be of European reputation, Mr. 
Justice Archibald, Mr. Charles Fleet, K.C., Mr. Campbell, K.C., 
Sir William Van Horne, long famous as the President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Mr. Clouston, manager of the Bank of Montreal, 
Mr. Hayes, President of the Grand Trunk Railway, and Mr. Robert 
Wreford, head of the shipping firm of Wrefords. 

Everything in McGill is on the grand scale. The ‘College and 
University ’ magazine is like a great English monthly. The library 
contains 111,000 volumes, and the reading-room is stately and con- 
venient. Although it sounds incredible, it is not draughty. The 
travelling library is an important feature. McGill maintains a separate 
library for this purpose. Upon application from any local centre of 
study which possesses the easy qualifications laid down by the univer- 
sity, McGill sends out boxes of books and copies of fine pictures to any 

1 University Calendar, p. 2. 
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part of the Dominion. Sixty thousand volumes have been sent out 
in the course of the past six years, and not one dollar’s worth of 
damage has been done. This great work is only just beginning. 

Throughout the maritime provinces one may often hear it main- 
tained that the weakest side of McGill is the Arts faculty. When one 
has had the privilege of hearing lectures, and of coming in contact 
with the remarkable minds that inspire and control that faculty, one 
wonders how the legend aruse. A faculty so strongly officered cannot 
possibly be weak. That it may not be as authoritative as the others 
is possible ; but if this strength be counted weakness, how great must 
be the strength of McGill. 

The great University of Toronto is about as large and important 
as Cambridge. In winter time the spectacle of the buildings in Queen’s 
Park is imposing; in summer time the effect must be extremely 
beautiful. The Park is so large that it contains the Parliament 
Buildings as well as the university, and yet leaves abundant grassy 
timbered space between. 

This effect is enhanced as we visit the buildings one by one, and 
remark their solid and ample equipment. The assured minimum 
income of 100,000/. annually must place the university above the 
fear of pecuniary embarrassment. The staff is numerous, zealous, 
and highly competent. The first general impression is that of a 
university which has won through all its troubles to assured success 
and dignity. 

When we penetrate below the surface this impression is not lost, 
nor is it materially weakened. But the Royal Commissioners of 1906 
did not hesitate to describe the situation as they found it as ‘a mass 
of perplexities and anomalies.’ We may accept that conclusion 
coming from such a source. A period of residence in Toronto filled 
with attentive study of the mass of current literature, legislative 
and otherwise, on the subject leads to the further conclusion that 
the Commissioners’ words wez2 moderate. 

A university may thrive in spite of a complicated constitution and 
perplexing circumstances, and the chief impression derived from a 
study of the history of the university is one of thankfulness and 
pride that so many and great difficulties should have been successfully 
surmounted. Nevertheless, one is not without some anxiety as to 
the future of Toronto. 

Perhaps we may with advantage refer to the principles of sound 
university government laid down in the pages of this Review in the 
month of March 1904. It was there pointed out that the chief cause 
of weakness in any university was the disturbance of the balance of 
power. Although it is dangerous to assert a negative, it may be 
stated with confidence that the academical body never intrudes 
upon the lay body or upon the Vice-Chancellor. Disturbance is 
invariably caused either by the Vice-Chancellor (‘Principal’ or 
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some other title) grasping more than his share of power, or from 
the lay body, the Council (or Board of Governors, as they are sometimes 
called), interfering in academical affairs which they do not under- 
stand. In both cases the result is the same—namely, that the teaching 
body (which is the soul of the university) becomes depressed and dis- 
contented. 

Approaching the four principles which ought to animate the 
direction of a great university, we find that Toronto is sailing danger- 
ously near the wind. A university should be non-political; but 
Toronto is handsomely financed by the province. Political control is 
inevitable, and must, as always and everywhere, be harmful unless 
the lay body works with scrupulous devotion and determination to 
keep the university clear of party politics. Will that scrupulous 
devotion and determination be invariably displayed ? 

A university should be free from denominational bias ; but Toronto 
is a group of colleges founded by religious bodies in violent and bitter 
opposition each to the other. The very existence of the university 
is proof of their determination to repress these differences for the 
sake of the common good. Let us hope that their present success 
will be permanent. 

‘Those who pay the piper should call the tune’; yes, but they 
should not try to play the tune. 

Finally ‘brains before bricks.’ A suspicion crosses one’s mind 
(it even crossed one’s mind in McGill) : can any university afford this 
magnificent installation and yet retain enough means to pay its men 
properly ? It is worth while to consider this point with some atten- 
tion. Academical men are very patient : they work for salaries which 
a man of business would deride. Inasmuch as the lay body is gener- 
ally composed of business men, there is always a tendency to look 
down on the academical body as people who are contented to work 
in poverty—which is the very reason why they should be so highly 
respected. There are two ways of payingymen—in money and in 
honour. We cannot exact or appraise honour, the more reason why 
we should be careful about money. For some time past it has been 
held as axiomatic that 500/. a year is fair remuneration for a pro- 
fessor’s brain and work. Without further words it may be fairly 
said that (in expensive cities like Montreal and Toronto) this standard 
is out of date. Five hundred pounds a year is quite inadequate. 

Why does one venture to offer criticisms on a body so strong and 
prosperous as the University of Toronto? Because in spite of all 
that is said here—and of much more that might be said—of a flattering 
nature, there hangs about the university a disquieting flavour of medio- 
crity. Is it possible, to make a final suggestion, that Toronto has been 
too long ‘ breeding-in’? As a rule, it is a sound principle to back our 

‘own men ; it is a sure means to success, and maintains a high tone 
of pride and ambition among the alumni. Nevertheless, a sound 
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principle may be misapplied, and a university which takes too many 
risks in this direction will decline. Has anything of this kind been 
going on in Toronto? It is not unlikely in the case of a State univer- 
sity, for reasons obvious and human; none the less would it be the 
road to ruin, or, at least, to decay. 

Here we take leave of an institution so potent for good, and turn 
to the second university of the province of Ontario—Queen’s. 

Of the greater universities of Canada none has a more decided 
individual character than Queen’s. It has now about eleven hundred 
students, an increase of tenfold in the course of thirty years ; it has 
been in existence for nearly three-quarters of a century. It stands 
on an historicsite of beauty and dignity, facing south to Lake Ontario. 
In Kingston, a town of eighteen thousand inhabitants, the university is 
a larger proportionate factor in the life of the town than is possible 
in Montreal or Toronto or Halifax. 

Queen’s is in close connection with, but not controlled by, the 
Presbyterian Church.? It was often and urgently pressed to ‘come 
in,’ when the other ‘denominations’ combined to form the great 
University of Toronto. So far as a traveller can judge, the decision 
of Queen’s to remain a separate university was taken for sound reasons ; 
it has already been justified by events, and will be most amply justi- 
fied, and it is to be hoped rewarded, in the future. 

There is plenty of room in the province of Ontario for two great 
universities, and it is not too much to say that the loss of Queen’s 
would be a serious blow to the intellectual life of Eastern Canada. 
More, it would be a loss to the civic life of the whole Dominion. 

Nobody can understand the universities of Canada without slow 
and patient study on the spot. Only after attentive and sympathetic 
observation will the traveller appreciate their immense influence on 
the life of the nation. Each has its particular, as well as the general, 
aim. Laval aims at turning out good Catholics. McGill says: ‘ Prove 
all things.’ Queen’s aims at turning out good citizens. This may 
explain why an attentive observer may learn all about Queen’s with- 
out even visiting Kingston. It is not so much the ‘fame’ of the 
university, although that is considerable, as the ‘form’ of its men, 
that proclaims everywhere the success of its principles. Just as 
Dalhousie, which is but a third the size of Queen’s, has dominated 
the whole educational system of Nova Scotia, so Queen’s has estab- 
lished, on Scottish lines, a great power in a great province. For 
Queen’s, religion is not apart from life ; it is part of life; it informs, 
dignifies, and inspires life. The university is scholarly and exacting 
in tone; it is its pride to study Kant and Aristotle in the original in 
the classes. Its outlook on life is steadfast ; its university career is a 
preparation for real life, not an interim period of dilettantism. 

2 Less than one half of the students are Presbyterians—Presbyterians, 468 ; non- 
Presbyterians, 576. , 
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Academic details in profusion might be adduced in support of 
these conclusions, but they would only interest academic people. 
What the public has to understand is that the Canadian population 
is already as varied in religion, in ideals, and in types as the popula- 
tion of Germany before its unification. The soul of this immature 
but already almost gigantic strength is the university system. To 
sum up, Dalhousie wants nothing (money apart) ; Fredericton wants 
everything. If a traveller might offer a suggestion, it would be that 
a small Commission should issue to Toronto to see how that great 
university has faced the difficulties that perplex New Brunswick so 
sorely. Laval wants nothing—if it is content to train its youth to 
dwell in a highly agreeable backwater of life. If Laval means to 
strike out into the great current of modern life and thought it will 
want a great deal of money, and it must take English for its official 
language. McGill wants nothing. Toronto wants ten years’ rest 
after the agitations of consolidation. Queen’s wants nothing either 
from the academic or the administrative point of view, for their 
methods are the best possible. But, of course, the position of an 
independent university existing in the same province with a Govern- 
ment university is anxious. So it cannot be too clearly pointed out 
that, to take even the lowest ground, no investment would pay the 
Dominion patriots better than a handsome financing of Queen’s. 


It must be borne in mind that these brief notices are concerned 
with the university system of Eastern Canada. The balance of power 
has slowly shifted from the maritime provinces to Quebec and Ontario. 
It would seem as though Quebec and Ontario would, in their turn, 
yield precedence to the West and the Pacific Coast—those ‘ maritime 
provinces’ of the future. As the population of the Dominion ap- 
proaches twenty millions, this is apparently inevitable, and it is these 
great movements that make part of the charm, the inexhaustible 
charm, of Canada. The system of university life now prevailing will 
persist and extend. It is a system of which the country may well 
be proud, for in these fine foundations we see reflected the varied and 
intense life of the most interesting of existing polities. 


Watter FREwEN Lorp. 


Postscript.—In public activity of any kind there is only one thing 
upon which we can calculate with absolute certainty, and that is 
calumny. In any given enterprise we have to inquire whether it is 
worth while to incur this inevitable annoyance. On the present 
occasion the worldwide importance of the subject practically decides 
the question. 

The article on the ‘ University System of the Maritime Provinces’ 
was introduced’to the Canadian public by an anonymous critic, who 
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pointed out how deeply pained Dalhousie and Fredericton would be 
by its criticism. Ifitis possible for an anonymous critic to feel foolish 
it is to be hoped that he will read these lines, whereby he is informed 
that it was the authorities in Dalhousie and Fredericton who revised 
that article and encouraged its publication. 

If it were only anonymous misrepresentation with which we had 
to deal, we should have already accorded too much attention to such 
pestilent trifles. But there was more, and probably will be again 
on the present occasion. 

In the days before the deliverance of Oxford from a ‘dull and 
incompetent oligarchy,’ as the Times described it, a certain type of 
Don was prevalent in England who did much harm to the cause of 
learning. One such man (whether of English or Canadian descent 
I know not) was unfortunately in power eighty years ago in King’s 
College, Nova Scotia. His character, which I ventured to describe 
by the disdainful jingle of ‘indolent, insolent, and ignorant,’ did that 
deserving institution much harm. Will it be believed that I was 
charged (in company where I should hardly have expected such an 
affront) with having applied these abusive adjectives to living men 
whose hospitality I had accepted ? 

This is pestilent, but it is not a trifle. On the contrary, it is a 
most serious matter that the level of public discussion of public 
institutions should have fallen so low. The Canadian University 
system is a part, and no mean part, of the whole academical world. 
This is fully realised in McGill, in Dalhousie, and in Queen’s. It is not 
so fully realised elsewhere. Thus the University Act of 1906 is justly 
cited as a triumph for the province of Ontario. But if we stop there 
we fall into provincialism. The administration of that Act is of 
first importance to the Dominion, to the Empire, and to the whole 
academic world. It interests Moscow and Madrid as much as Montreal. 
It is in this conviction of the worldwide importance of university 
education that the above comments are offered to the public. They 
are offered in the certainty that they will be misrepresented ; but also 
in the confident hope that no honest criticism can fail to be of some 
benefit to the institutions which I have had the honour of observing. 


W. F. L. 
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SOME FIRST-NIGHT FALLACIES. 


In the matter of stage-plays things have come to this: We do not 
know what the public want, we can only know what they go to see. 
And there is none who can tell us, none who can taste plays as one 
who tastes wine ; none who can tell us: this is sound ; that is full of 
body ; the other will be popular. We of the stage, too, have grown 
too diffident to rely on our own tasting. Though some of us have 
a hankering for the morbidly analytic, some for the conventually 
pretty, some for the conventionally sensational, some—a few—for 
the intellectually ambitious, yet when we are catering for the public 
we rarely have the courage to be true to ourselves, to nail our colours 
to the mast and sail under the flag of our own convictions. 

We like, we hesitate, we doubt, finally more often than not we 
are guided by the opinion of some man in the street to whom we read 
the play as one of the paying public.. We look upon him asthe type 
of our stalls or our gallery, to whichever we desire to appeal, and 
if he laugh or cry at our reading of it, we hold it to be a drama that 
will ‘ split the ears of the groundlings.’ 

Sometimes, when we fail to draw in the public, we comfort ourselves 
by re-reading the press notices that have comfortably endorsed our 
opinion of the play we have produced. 

Or, as is often the case, we have a vociferous first-night audience, 
loud in their calling for author, actor, scene-painter, in spite of the 
indifference of the play. ‘A friendly house gave a favourable verdict,’ 
we read in the morning paper; for, mark you, unless the critic has 
enjoyed his evening equally with other people, their approval is more 
friendly than impartial to his thinking. But it does not follow as a 
matter of course that a second or third night audience will endorse 
the friendly opinion of the first. I have seen the most enthusiastically 
received play performed to empty benches after its début. 

Or we have the other type of play—one that catches the whole 
of a critical press in its meshes, empties their entire vocabulary of 
approbation on to our breakfast-table the following day, with adjec- 
tives and their superlatives tumbling over one another into our plate 
of bacon and eggs, and we say confidently or regretfully, according to 
our temper or health, ‘ A or B had a success last night,’ and it is still 
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a play that never draws a shilling out of the pocket of the public for 
all its phenomenal success. 

Another time I have often, on expressing my surprise at a packed 
house before an empty drama, been told that there 1s nothing else to go 
and see worth seeing. 

That is the point I started to arrive at when I said, ‘ We do not 
know what the public want ; we can only know what they go to see.’ 
Precisely because I am anxious to apportion the blame of this state 
of things to where blame is due, I want to analyse, dispassionately 
and without bias, on what whim, accident, or hazard depends the fate 
of a good stage-play ; and just as a specialist for the nerves, when he 
has diagnosed a specific disease and thinks he has reason to locate its 
origin in the brain, will call in the aid of the surgeon to trepan and 
remove the cause of the trouble, so let me lay open as delicately and 
painlessly as I may be able the various nerve centres of this grievance 
between author, actor, and critic that undoubtedly contributes largely 
to our misunderstanding with the public, or rather our misunder- 
standing of the public. 

Let me first of all suppose the reason for the grievance amongst 
authors, and undoubtedly a real grievance—that the actor-manager 
or actress-manageress will not entertain a clever stage-play that has 
not an effective and sympathetic leading part for himself or herself. 
Admitted. But let us be impartial and get at the seat of this trouble. 

It is an old saying that the better the part the better the actor. 
In my quality of recorder I am bound to schedule this as a factor in 
the choosing of parts. A good part plays itself. It has been proved 
again and again to the satisfaction of the actor, though neither the 
press nor the public have perceived it, that there are certain actor- or 
actress-proof parts in which no one can fail. I may not give con- 
temporary examples in England—that would seem to be detracting 
from the skill of those who created them, and far be it from me to say 
that because they were creating a rdle that could not miscarry they 
were not for all that accomplished artists. But there are certain 
plays written in the mid-days of the nineteenth century, that have 
been played all over Europe by artists of every nationality and tem- 
perament, that have never ceased to supply a vehicle for talent of even 
a mediocre kind, characters that by their constitution or their emotion 
appeal to every degree and class of audience. 

Augier, Dumas, Sardou were past-masters in the construction 
of just such réles in the early ’sixties as Pinero, Sudermann, and 
Ibsen have written in more recent times. Olympe Taverny, that great- 
grandmother to Paula Tanqueray (and who shall blame an author for 
putting an old gem into a new setting ?), Marguerite Gautier, Fédora, 
Magda, Nora, are all parts that—to put it to the surest test—you could 
send on a tour with the veriest tiro and yet contrive to interest your 
public in them; but that does not mean that they have not been 
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interpreted to the full measure of capacity by great artists. It means 
only that we can look on a player with but a small knowledge of her 
business and yet be held by her in such a part. 

When you see an actor getting all the laughs and all the sympathy, 
in many cases you may observe that his work is not so arduous nor his 
task so heavy as those minor parts which supply him with these 
opportunities of those laughs and that sympathy. The rank and file 
that laboriously pile up the sandbags to make a strong entrenchment 
are working harder and getting less credit than the engineer who is 
directing their operations. He is a leader by virtue of the work he 
has done in the past, in the endeavour to acquire the mastery of his 
particular job, just as the star actor who has acquired his position can 
afford to look out for parts that will keep him successfully entrenched 
in the favour of the public. 

It is heartrending, I admit it, for the author to unbalance his 
play and to throw it out of proportion by the preponderating weight 
of the star part, but it is understandable from the actor’s point of 
view on yet another ground. It would appear that none but an 
actor can truly appreciate the exact value of a part in its relation 
to the play, and extraordinary as it must seem to us engaged behind 
the footlights, the critics, with all the unceasing routine of their daily 
experience, are as rarely able to disassociate the actor from his part as 
is the public. For we behind the footlights know that mere technical 
skill and perfection of detail will never make us as popular with the 
public as the playing of what are known as ‘ sympathetic’ parts. A boy 
or girl lover continually engaged in romantic work of the sentimen- 
talist’s school will in a short period of time gain more hold on popular 
imagination and affection than any master or mistress of the art of 
acting. wad 
That is perhaps forgivable in an audience, on the ground that it 
is swayed by its emotions and that the purpose of the theatre is to 
carry its spectators off its feet from the region of make-believe into the 
kingdom of reality ; but from the point of view of the critic who is 
put into a position of serious responsibility, who should not be carried 
away by the eye, but should be coldly receptive and critical, it is 
less comprehensible ; and, strange though it may appear, the critic who 
represents or should represent the expert called in to give his view 
as to the authenticity or the originality of an actor’s performance, 
whose word should stand as a final opinion of the genuine or 
the forged dramatic document, is as readily led by mere pleasure 
in a personality as any layman in the auditorium. Again and 
again we see reputations established with the most astonishing 
rapidity, men and women waking to find themselves famous with- 
out the knowledge or the experience or the work that compels 
attention, and on the simple ground that their physique has 
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been so suited to a particular part that their mere appearance in it 
has caused a sensation. 

Now, to the ordinary playgoer, knowing nothing of the self-fitting 
accoutrements of one part more than another, it is but natural that 
charm of person or of manner should be even more acceptable than a 
greater perfection of method ; but we who have set ourselves to analyse 
the causes of so many failures, who follow year by year the career of 
successive artists, we see men and women become the fashion first, and 
then drop back into mediocrity and neglect within the space of a very 
few years, drop back into the place from which they never should 
have been prematurely dragged, back to the schoolroom and birch- 
rod of hard experience, and we know it is because they have been 
allowed to run before they have been taught to walk. 

But as year by year these facile triumphs and rapid successes 
repeat themselves, as every new face, every new charm is hailed 
with salvoes of praise by a jaded press, one thing impresses the 
thoughtful observer—that those who have been proclaimed artists 
by virtue of the diploma their drudgery and work have earned for 
them remain in the hearts and minds of the British public through 
decade upon decade, holding together play after play that would fail 
ignominiously but for their steadfast if unobtrusive assistance, like 
trained bands stiffening and steadying the raw regiment under the 
baptism of fire. The business aspect of this state of things stands 
thus : Often when by some accident, illness or good fortune, or the perti- 
nacity of some individual, there emerges a new light hitherto hidden 
under the incognito of the extra lady or gentleman, the salary of 
this new genius is run up from 30s. to 301. in three days by the compe- 
tition of managers to outbid one another. Had they waited until time 
could reveal the exact nature and extent of that talent they might 
have acquired it for one quarter of the emolument, because time will 
always show us want of experience, lack of work, or absence of know- 
ledge. In that case, it will be argued, not much harmisdone. It has 
this disadvantage. During that short hour of triumph, the new 
arrival is crowding out those who have climbed the ladder laboriously 
with the sweat of knowledge, and in swinging to the top rung of the 
ladder by sheer force of physical suitability, a mere triumph of 
physique and not of mind has been achieved. Yet all have not the 
patience to wait, all have not the faith that art will tell and conquer 
in the end ; the task of waiting is for some beyond endurance. 

This, then, explains the want of ensemble that makes itself 
so continually and deplorably felt in many of our theatrical enter- 
tainments. We travel through a desert of well-meaning incom- 
petence, effort without effect, intention without attention, with an 
occasional oasis of excellence, a clear-cut performance by a finished 
artist on which the eye, the ear, the mind rests with avidity after 
aridity. 


T2 
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It is the reproach of the press that we cannot produce ‘an all- 
round’ performance. The observation is correct enough, but the 
reproach is ill directed, and unhesitatingly I address that reproach 
to the very writers who complain of it, and who have produced this 
state of affairs by over-praising what is raw and new and under- 
praising what has the only fault of familiarity. 

On the other hand I have not observed in the press a sufficiently 
warm indulgence or encouragement of new enterprise. An armed 
neutrality, or rather a feeling in the air of what we call ‘dumb ’ and the 
French call ‘ deaf’ hostility, is to be felt on first nights from the front 
benches that is noticeably absent at a later performance. As an 
example of this, a play called Toddles was produced some ten 
months ago and has been lately interred, an extravagant comedy 
differentiating in so far from the ordinary farce that it was 
founded on a pathological study of character, and the comic effects 
were quite logically produced by the reflex action of this character 
on its surroundings. It was received on its first production in dead 
silence by a blasé expert audience of first-nighters, and subsequently 
played to packed houses for ten months ‘with laughter holding 
both his sides.’ When with the opening of a new theatre the first- 
night audience were invited in for the second or third time to view it 
again we felt the ‘we are not amused’ of a noisy silence. Had they 
received it with laughter the second time of seeing it, I should have 
been inclined to believe the first performance had been amiss, and 
that the actors had settled down into their stride and were now taking 
their fences more skilfully. But no! It was one of those plays which 
for some reason caused positive exasperation to those who failed to 
see the fun of Triplepatte. 

That is what is too often remarkable on a first night in a theatre— 
an air of antagonistie irritation at being there at all. 

Yet let me not lay it all on the shoulders of the members of the 
press. The increasing tendency to see all sides of a question at one 
and the same time is growing upon me, thereby making me useless as a 
partisan, and but a feeble prophet. 

While sorrowing for the actor who is judged by a jury at a moment 
when his nervous excitement hardly allows him to be master of himself, 
I grieve equally for the gentlemen of the press who are obliged to 
look on too often at half-baked experiments, well-meaning efforts 
without tutelage, actors who have passed no examination and earned 
no degree, authors untaught by tradition, uncrowned by an academy, 
all individually well meaning maybe, but possibly ignorantly stage 
managed to boot. Perhaps at the last rehearsal the cry has gone round 
to ‘keep it up,’ with the result that the players are all straining their 
voices, producing scurry but no velocity, noise but no spirits, fun but 
no wit. 

“You let it down,’ is the common complaint of the English stage 
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manager to the person who will not scream his part in an abnormally 
loud voice calculated to break the ear-drum of the man in the front 
row, and as I observe this place of honour is kept for representatives 
of the leading newspapers, my sympathies are all with the front 
benches. 

That the mind is the driving power that hurls the actor’s meaning 
to the far recesses of the theatre, these stage managers fail to grasp 
in their ignorance. That an actor may be mentally and spiritually 
‘keeping it up ’ even if he is speaking in an undertone has not reached 
them. They mistake buffoonery for vitality, volume for vibration, 
and no power on earth will convince them otherwise if they are in 
authority. 

Now, nothing is more astonishing than the discipline in a theatre. 
You may see really distinguished and talented artists refrain from 
sending the stage manager to the rightabout, and I maintain that 
more pieces have been ruined by inadequate stage management than 
by bad acting. Again, it is this want of allowance for the spiritual 
illumination from within that makes our managers run round trying 
to get an actor or actress who looks the part instead of acts it. The 
familiar phrase, ‘ You’re too tall or too short, or too fat or too slim, 
too young or too old,’ to those who seek employment on the stage is 
a proof of what I say. 

I should not be fair if I did not add here that this custom of fitting 
a player to a part that has crept into the theatre of late years is 
mainly due to the initiative of the playwright. 

An author sits in his study, working at his play day after day, 
imagining in the silence of his workshop the appearance of his puppets, 
casting them in a certain mould of form and feature until they become 
to him materialised personalities. 

Sometimes when walking in the street he catches sight of his 
heroine, sometimes he gets a hurried glance of her at a railway station, 
or sometimes he peeps in at a confectioner’s window and maybe 
observes her eating a bun. 

‘That,’ he exclaims to himself, ‘is the Alice or the Celia of my 
drama !’ 

When, therefore, he is introduced at the theatre to the actress that 
the manager has selected to play the part, he is bitterly mortified 
and disappointed that it is not Celia or Alice of the railway or the 
confectioner’s shop. He will have none of this actress, and straightway 
goes in search of the young lady in the street. He finds her and she 
is pressed into his service, and without perhaps ever having the inten- 
tion of going on to the stage she is hypnotised, magnetised into an 
actress’s career by the suggestion of the dramatist. 

The amateur has, it is true, the charm of novelty, and with an 
able dramatist to back her line by line, she may for the run of his 
piece pass muster with the ordinary unthinking spectator who is 
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unpretentious in his amusements ; but what of the more critical public, 
that vast army of people who take their pleasures more fastidiously, 
and who are thus lost to the theatre as intelligent and sympathetic 
patrons of the drama ? 

Another custom that prevails here on our stage that makes me 
commiserate with the boredom of the critic and his yearning for 
something novel is the custom that arises from the belief that a player 
can only act one type of part, and that one the part more particularly 
suited to his appearance or his peculiar mannerisms, tricks of speech, 
gesture and gait. 

It makes for safety and the well-tried, for when a man or woman 
has made a success in one line of business it is thought that he or 
she is likely to do so again ; but it is a mistaken policy. The actor is 
so familiar with his part that he either takes no trouble with it at 
all or he tries some new effect and disappoints not only his manager 
but the unhappy expert doomed to sit night after night before this 
familiar exhibition. ‘Mr. or Miss —— played with their usual clever- 
ness ’ or ‘ were not seen to their usual advantage ’ is all that martyred 
scribe can find to say. 

Well, we should all write the same injjhis place. It is difficult 
to criticise when there is neither curiosity nor excitement to rouse 
the critical faculty. The actor likes it as little as his critic, but the 
manager has too little imagination or too little courage to risk an 
experiment. He is like the banker who persuaded you twenty years 
ago that British Consols were a safe investment because they paid 
2} per cent., but does not point out to you that though the dividend 
has not varied, the decreased value of the shares has lost him one- 
quarter of his fortune. Yet there in front sits the journalist ticking 
off the price of the actor’s performance, and warning the public of his 
depreciation. 

And all the while the player is the victim of this system. 

Now, I contend in the interest of our long-suffering judges, there 
is no reason why an actor who can ‘act’ should not be allowed to 
play any part. Some may suit him better, some sit less well on 
him ; but should we not make allowance for the limits of his physical 
capabilities? The question that arises is whether the public prefer 
to see an actor play a part or look it? We know that a continental 
audience is of the latter mind, and there is surely no reason to place 
the standard of our insular intelligence on a lower level than elsewhere 
where foreign tongues are spoken. 

The girl who can reproduce the youthful bloom of a Juliet cannot, 
save by a miracle, have the experience necessary to portray her 
passionate temperament. The appearance of fourteen with the 
knowledge of forty cannot be hoped for. 

In Vienna at the Burgtheater, in Paris at the Com¢die Frangaise, 
Hohenfels and Reichemberg played Juliets or the equivalent until 
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they retired from the stage, and were loudly applauded to the 
end. 

A little rouge and white judiciously applied, an inch more or less 
to heels, a yard of drapery added or subtracted, give all the illusion 
necessary for the spectator, and the player’s intelligence will do the 
rest ; for with all respect to the many clever actresses who are favourites 
in Paris, a very few are under the middle age or have the elegance of 
a romantic outline. Yet we can cry and laugh and suffer and rejoice 
with them ; we can burn with rage or grief at their loves as warmly 
as if they had the sinuous shape and svelte proportions of a maiden 
painted by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

Soul, mind, temperament, call it what you will, is the motive 
power of dramatic art, the power that pours your treasures of poetry 
or prose, Mr. Playwright, into the hearts of your public. Leave 
your foot-rule and yard-measure at home, or use them only to gauge 
the size of the canvas on which you are drawing or the length of the 
manuscript you want your spectator to peruse. 

Put your faith in the player, Mr. Author, and do not stand at his 
elbow attempting to teach him the inflections you have heard in your 
mind’s ear and that guided your pen. There are hundreds of ways 
of saying one thing, but only one intention that will convey it to the 
mind of the audience. Make your interpreter understand the exact 
shade of that intention and leave the vocal expression of it to him. 
If you are a better actor than he, play the part yourself. If you are 
not, if you admit your limitations, then trust to him to carry your 
message across the footlights. 

When the student who watches an artist painting a picture asks 
the latter how he produced a certain effect on his canvas, what colours 
has he used, what is his answer? ‘He cannot remember what colours 
were on his palette, his brush took up just what happened to be there.’ 
In the same way, how should an author dictate to an accomplished’ 
player what colours he should use? Let him leave the mixing of the 
shades of feeling and of thought to him. He will use the colours that 
are on the palette of his mind. 

Is temper, temperament, inspiration, the constitution of the 
audience to count for nothing in this interpretation of the writer’s 
work? There are audiences that will not stand being harrowed one 
evening and will stand it the next. Here is a first-night audience 
that will laugh at nothing, and the building will shake with laughter 
to-morrow. There is an audience that will applaud religious sentiment 
at one representation, and resent being preached at on the following 
evening. 

Is your actor of so unsensitive a make that he knows nothing of 
the composition of the crowd of people that are watching him? There 
are, it is true, authors such past-masters in the art of drill that their 
plays are acted with the precision of a parade on the first night; but 
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for the most part, unless it has been accomplished with consummate 
skill and tact, the effect is disastrous to the individual. He comes to 
his work with an imperfect knowledge of what he wants himself, 
and nervousness effaces the lessons taught him by the drill-sergeant. 
Rehearsals have not made him easy because he has been checked by 
the whip of the taskmaster. If the iron bands of discipline which have 
been locked round his art during the period of gestation of his part 
have prevented the full development of his creative powers, what 
healthy outcome can there be of this painful process of production ? 

Cribbed, cabined, and confined by the admonition or the monition 
of the ignorant, what effect of ensemble can we hope to see? More 
than once an author has admitted that he had not known the full 
force of what he had written until he had seen it played by accom- 
plished interpreters. 

Let it not be thought that I suggest a company of actors should 
produce a play without a leader, or run riot with the intentions of an 
author. I plead only for a measure of confidence in the player and in 
his art, and for more independence in the exercise of it. 

Nor shall it be said, because I have declared elsewhere that I am no 
partisan, that I have laid the blame on author and manager and spared 
the player. When both the former complain that they have great diffi- 
culties in casting plays adequately, it is not for dearth of actors and 
actresses. There are many capable people who know the business 
of acting thoroughly well, but are devoid of knowledge of any other 
kind, and who remain willingly and resolutely indifferent to every- 
thing not appertaining to the theatre: A tendency there is to ignore 
every other interest as being pretentious of culture, to despise any ex- 
tended social intercourse as leading to fatigue and brain-weariness in- 
compatible with a player’s life. Noticeable, too, is a contempt for those 
who turn to other pursuits for relaxation or inspiration, a disdain of 

‘anything that does not relate to the play, the player, and the play- 
house. The net result of all this independence of outside relations 
is a want of atmosphere and comprehension of local colour that too 
often hampers an author in his attempt to portray any particular 
environment. It is no more possible to expect a Chinese actor to 
play the part of an English Hodge and to give you something of the 
impression of this son of the soil than for an actor to play the part of, 
let us say, a Cabinet Minister if he has never as much as put his nose 
into a Parliamentary or political assembly. Similarly, when we watch 
an English drama that takes place in low life, it is surprising how little 
is realised of the humble, hunted, patient, weary look of the poor of our 
slums, or how little of it is reproduced. I have seen a great many 
pearl buttons and ostrich feathers on the stage on these occasions— 
two things, by the way, not easily met with in the purlieus of Stepney 
or Newington Causeway, but in nearly all cases the clothes in which 
the actors figured were brand-new, taken out of a slop-shop window the 
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previous day. Trivial as such an error seems to the ordinary mind, 
in the scheme of tone of a stage picture it is a disastrous note—as 
disastrous as a solecism of the butler’s or a mistake of etiquette in a 
comedy of high society. Disastrous because the critical part of the 
audience that knows any particular phase of life will at once fasten on 
that mistake to scoff and condemn. The misprint that in a book 
rears itself up from the page one is reading is as nothing to its equiva- 
lent on the stage in the full light of the ‘limes.’ It leaps into the 
auditorium’ and frolics round the house with elfish mockery, and 
jibbers and grimaces at the author long after the players have been 
forgotten. 

It is not mine to suggest a remedy for all these troubles of a first 
night, for it is by a first and not a last performance that our art is 
judged—mine but to state what I see and know of these difficulties and 
discrepancies that have an actual existence. If I have appeared to 
hit at every head that has come in my way with equal impartiality, 
there is at least no malice or vindictiveness in my blows. 

I feel towards the theatrical art as a woman to her lover, loving 
him the more for all the failings she perceives so clearly, and with 
something of the mother’s desire to find excuse for those very failings. 

Deeply, indeed, I feel the importance of the drama in the national 

life, and therefore I beg for an indulgent treatment of it as to a spoilt 
child, whose very waywardness holds out possibilities of future develop- 
ment. ‘ 
I want the public to seek their inspiration from the stage, and 
| want the manager to provide them with the means of that inspiration. 
I want the actor to educate his higher intelligence as a worthy bearer 
of that message to his public ; and lastly, I want. the critic to foster 
these aims of the drama with all the patient kindliness, with all the 
forbearing encouragement that can make instead of mar a power all 
for good, and better than good, for the best. Then, and not till then, 
shall we have a public in England. 

At present we have only a mass ‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans every- 
thing.’ 

GerTRUDE KinesTon. 
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PARIS IN 1851 AND IN 1907 


My first knowledge of Paris was in the summer of 1851, in the days 
of the Second Republic, and during a visit to that city in May and 
June last I was again struck by all the changes and contrasts in the 
aspect of things that fifty-six eventful years had brought about. 
It happened that on my way to Switzerland I was detained in Paris 
by having to see to a troublesome case of fever in a member of my 
family ; and, as I was myself in practical quarantine and debarred 
from the society of my friends, I had to occupy my leisure in strolling 
about the streets, meditating on the enormous developments and 
ravages of half a century, giving a new study to all the museums, 
galleries, public institutions, and other ‘sights’ which I fondly sup- 
posed I had exhausted twenty or thirty years ago. For some weeks 
I was just the ‘man in the street,’ the tourist freshly arrived in the 
‘ Ville Lumiére ’—‘ doing its shows’ as if for the first time, a travelling 
Rip Van Winkle wondering at the new world upon which he had 
alighted. 

I call it a ‘ new world’ because, although I first knew Paris in 1851, 
have visited it almost every year since, have lived in French families, 
made constant studies in its museums, and indeed twenty-one years 
ago had ‘personally conducted’ a large party from Newton Hall 
who spent a week there in June 1886, I had never quite realised the 
vast changes, additions, and improvements which twenty or thirty 
years have brought. Men long past middle life are loth to make a 
fresh study of a city they believe they know thoroughly ; and at that 
age anything like ‘ sightseeing ’ is apt to be looked on as a folly and a 
nuisance. An irksome chance compelled me to undergo that corvée 
once more. And I can assure my contemporaries that unless they 
will keep up to date their knowledge of the topography, idiosyncrasies, 
and art treasures of Paris they will miss a great deal which is well 
worth knowing as well as seeing. 

I had been often in France and had lived in French provincial 
families in the later years of Louis Philippe, so that when I came to 
Paris in 1851 I was quite at home with the people, the country, and 
the language. Looking back over the fifty-six years since then, one 
is amazed by the enormous work of destruction and reconstruction 
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which the third emperor completed, or left as a ruinous legacy to the 
third Republic to complete. In half a century the Haussmannisation 
de Parws has made a spectacle of transformation greater perhaps than 
that of any city on this side of the Atlantic. Paris in 1851, at least 
within the inner boulevards, was substantially what Napoleon the 
First had made it or had designed to make it. The old boulevards 
looked to be what they were—the sites of the demolished ramparts 
of the city and fosse—shady with trees and broken into different 
architectural forms. None of the newer boulevards had been thought 
of—Strasbourg, Sebastopol, St. Michel, Haussmann, Magenta, Raspail, 
Malesherbes, Mont-Parnasse. I have seen them all in the making, 
and so too the Avenue de |’Opéra, de Breteuil, Kléber, Victor Hugo, 
and scores of others, with at least one hundred great streets cutting 
through the tortuous old city as if by volleys of cannon balls. 

Strolling about the city the other day I tried to conjure up again 
a vision of the city as I saw it in 1851—within the old boulevards a 
network of narrow, winding streets such as we see still round the 
Rue du Temple on one side of the river or about the Rue de Seine on 
the other, the Rue de Rivoli not yet rebuilt beyond the Louvre, 
the old historic houses once inhabited by men famous in history, 
literature, and art, the quiet corners with traces of feudal castles, 
splendid monasteries, and Gothic churches, grey and crumbling with 
incrusted saints and angels. I remember Notre-Dame still buried 
amid old buildings and its magnificent facade in its antique carving 
yet unpolluted by the sacrilegious hand of the restorer. The Cité 
on the island was still what it had been for five or six centuries, a maze 
of old tenements and labyrinthine streets. And the inner bulk of the 
city looked as it had looked all through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries down to the Revolution. How little of this remains to-day ! 
Old mansions, historic churches, picturesque streets, and sleepy im- 
passes are all gone. Broad geometric avenues, roaring with huge 
motor and tram cars, have torn their path through them and swept 
the old remnants into oblivion. 

Was this marvellous change a gain or a disaster? Thousands 
of rare specimens of medieval work, scenes of many centuries of 
stirring events, street vistas, towers, and gables, dear to generations 
of etchers—all have gone and left not a wrack behind. A huge trans- 
formation of old Paris was inevitable if Paris was to remain the 
heart of modern France. In 1851 the population was about one 
million ; with the new suburbs, it is now almost three millions. This 
vast number could not be permanently cribbed and cabined in its 
old medieval labyrinth. New lines of transit had to be made. We 
may accept the new outer boulevards, the avenues, and broad streets 
outside the enceinte of the eighteenth century. But nothing will 
reconcile me to the wanton destruction caused by the Boulevard 
St.-Germain, the annihilation of the island Cité, and the pompous 
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extravagance of the Avenue de l’Opéra. The Opera and its Avenue 
were one of the worst offences of the Empire—a monument of tasteless 
and insolent luxury. And the unfinished Boulevard Raspail is one 
of the evil examples of the mania for reconstruction and waste without 
real overriding necessity. 

It is notorious that under the Empire the reconstruction of Paris 
was to a great extent a political and social device, and even more a cor- 
rupt speculation, a financial gamble. Paris, no doubt, had to be entirely 
revised. But it ought to have been done with one third less of cost 
and half the destruction. In the result the municipal taxation has 
run up to the terrible amount of something like 41. 10s. per head. 
Underground railways, tram-roads, motor omnibus, motor-cycles, 
automobiles, and every mode of conveyance do not suffice to supply 
the ever increasing traffic, while they have made Paris the most 
difficult and dangerous of cities to the unwary man on foot. As these 
vast Noah’s arks roar and thunder down steep and narrow streets, 
as a thousand motors tear about the broad Avenues and Places, 
as taximétres and cycles race round corners without warning, one 
needs a pair of eyes at the back of one’s head and an eye over each ear 
as well as under the brow. But when all is said, it cannot be denied 
that the brilliant aspect of modern Paris is a perennial source of its 
wealth. And, though I see little beauty in the Opera or the Grand 
Palais, I am bound to confess that the scene from the Hotel de Ville to 
the Arc de l’Etoile offers far the most resplendent prospect that any 
city has ever produced since the Rome of the Antonines. 

The point to which I seek to draw attention is the immense 
additions to the National Museums of Paris made in recent years, and 
the opening of a number of newly acquired collections, many of them 
even since the Great Exhibition of 1900. Within a generation, to 
a great extent within the present century, the public museums have 
been so greatly reconstructed and enlarged, and so many new museums 
have been acquired, that the judicious lover of art may find much 
of his work to do over again. The Louvre itself has been entirely re- 
arranged and enlarged, and has received by bequest and purchase a 
series of splendid acquisitions which amount to a new museum. The 
Greek antiquities from Delphi are now shown together in excellent 
reproductions which make one envy a Government that can spare the 
necessary funds for excavations of surpassing interest. Why is 
England the only nation which is deaf to such appeals ? 

The Louvre has, I think, grown in a generation faster than our own 
National Gallery and British Museum. The additions to the Greek 
and the Asiatic collections are of great extent and importance. The 
new galleries named after Thiers, Thomy-Thiery, Morgan, Rothschild, 
are all interesting and varied. The additions in the ground floor 
to the Medieval and Renaissance antiquities, the new Della Robbia 
Hall on the side of the Seine, the new Carpeaux Hall on the Rue de 
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Rivoli side, would occupy a busy day to study ; and fresh works come 
in each season by bequest, purchase, gift, or loan. The new specimens 
of early Italian fresco, panel, and canvas in the Salle des Primiti/s, 
the reframing and re-arranging of the magnificent Rubens and Van- 
Dycks in the special Galeries Van Dyck and Rubens are things which 
no traveller should fail to know, but which the tens of thousands who 
knew their Louvre ten or twenty years ago have never seen. The 
whole of the re-arrangement of the picture galleries into French, 
Italian, Dutch, and English Halls, with the cabinets round the Rubens 
Gallery, are an immense improvement on the unscientific hanging 
which delighted the tourist, or worried the student, a generation 
ago. 
The Museum of the Louvre, uniting in one our National Gallery, 
British. Museum, and South Kensington, is so vast—we are told that 
it occupies some two hours merely to walk through the galleries 
without stopping—that many an ordinary tourist sees little more 
than half. And those who have not visited it carefully since 1900 
have much to learn. The Adolphe Rothschild bequest is a study in 
itself. And few but experts, one fears, climb the stairs of the second 
story and see the collection of the French modern schools—the 
Corots, Millets, Daubignys, Diaz, Decamps and Rousseaus, and the 
bequest of Thomy-Thiéry in a gallery bearing his name (1902). It 
would be well worth any young painter’s while to go to Paris simply 
to see these. If he would go from them to the Salon of the day, he 
would learn a lesson in the art of modern Decadence. 

The Pavillon de Marsan—the North-Western angle of the Louvre, 
and the only part of it built under the Third Republic—now holds 
the Museum of Decorative Art; and at present it forms a distinct 
collection in the hands of a society, destined ultimately to pass to the 
State. Its paintings, sculptures, wood and ivory carvings, tapestry, 
enamels, medals, jewels, porcelain, engravings, and lace are too often 
overlooked in the multiplication of art museums which Paris now 
presents to the tourist. Over and above the old State collections 
which every traveller believes that he knows, there are now added 
the wonderful Chinese and Japanese bronzes which M. Cernuschi 
bequeathed in 1895 to the City of Paris; the tapestries of the Musée 
Galliera ; the Chinese and Japanese porcelains of the Musée Guimet ; 
the house and designs of Gustave Moreau (1898); and the Musée 
Victor-Hugo in the Place des Vosges (1903), containing a remarkable 
store of works of art which testify how deeply the poet impressed his 
thought on the imagination of the nineteenth century. 

Every tourist knows the Petit Palais, the Luxembourg gallery of 
modern art, the Cluny, and the beautiful Carnavalet Hotel, the abode 
of Madame de Sévigné, with its immense collections of historic records 
of the City of Paris, its local and personal reminiscences. But few 
ordinary travellers realise the rate at which all of these are acquiring 
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new works by bequest or purchase. Every time I visit them again 
I am struck by the growth. The Petit Palais (1902) is the property 
of the city, and is rapidly filling with modern paintings and sculptures. 
The Cluny and the Carnavalet have largely benefited by recent gifts, 
by the Rothschild family as well as from smaller collections. The 
Panthéon now has its wall decorations practically complete. Those of 
Puvis de Chavannes are admirable examples of true decorative art 
adapted to a classical building both in form and tone. Most of the 
others are noisy Academy pictures, theatrical in composition and 
strangely out of keeping with the building in which they stand. 
Nothing is worse than to thrust modern paintings on a cold semi- 
Roman fane. The Panthéon is not yet a success. 

Over and above the permanent museums, Paris has a set of tem- 
porary exhibitions in the season which I found an endless source of 
interest and study. The two great Salons in the Grand Palais with 
many thousands of pictures, statues, drawings, engravings, and gems 
—the portraits and manuscripts in the Biblioth>que Nationale, the 
re-arranged documents in the Archives Nationales, in the grandiose 
Hétel de Soubise, the portraits of modern women in the delicious 
Chiteau de Bagatelle, just acquired by the City of Paris (1904). As 
one viewed the portraits of the beauties and grandes dames of the last 
Empire one could see here and there an aged but distinguished 
lady surrounded by her grandchildren, looking at herself as she had 
appeared in the fashions of forty and fifty years ago. She no doubt 
admitted that fashion has improved. The acquisition of the graceful 
little Chiteau and its sweet English park in the Bois de Boulogne has 
been one of the best prizes of the Conseil Municipal. 

When one passes from the permanent collections of former days 
to the huge collections of contemporary art, the soul sinks within one 
at the spectacle of universal degeneration. Painting, sculpture, 
porcelain, jewelry, all forms of decorative art testify to the same 
decline. And it is a decline stamped with one vicious craze which 
has poisoned genius and skill of hand. That craze is the passion to 
do something new ; something which may attract attention ; startle, 
even if it disgust the public. The curse on modern life—the thirst 
for the new, the rage to get out of the old skin—is the blight on our 
literature, our art, our drama, our manners—even our morals. It is 
a passion without aim, or conviction, or feeling—a mere restless itch 
to get free from old habits and to get into something uncommon, 
it hardly matters what, if only it can announce itself as ‘ unconven- 
tional.’ It is not to be beautiful—indeed the beautiful in any form 
is ‘conventional ’—rather it must be ugly, so long as the ugliness is 
unusual. It may be gross, absurd, horrible, obscene, tawdry, childish, 
so long as the older generations would have turned from it with anger 
or pain. If so, it is Part nouveau. 

One who remembers what French art was and has seen the Salons 
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of the last fifty years must note a gradual descent. Not to speak of 
the painters and sculptors before the Third Empire, when one passes 
from the later French artists in the Louvre and the Luxembourg to 
the two Salons, what a contrast! What a fall! What a pot-pourrt! 
Compare these contorted nudities, these bleeding ruffians, these acres 
of pantomime tableaux, with Ingres, Delacroix, Géréme, Cabanel, 
Corot, Daubigny, Meissonier, Troyon, Millet, Pradier, Barye, Carpeaux 
—what a fall it is! Noman of sense, of course, denies that there are 
still in France men who paint portraits full of life and colour, land- 
scapes of truth, and now and then even of charm, men who can model 
the human figure with complete mastery, and almost everything 
except grace. There is no lack of skill of hand, industry, ambition, 
even a kind of perverse originality, in this cosmopolitan crowd of men 
and women who shout to us from four thousand canvases and pedestals 
to look and see how clever they are. 

We do not care to see how clever they are. We do not desire 
to see things which no painter ever yet ventured to paint, and no 
sculptor ever thought of modelling, and no public ever yet submitted 
to be shown. We want to have things beautiful to look on, things 
which recall to us exquisite visions of all that is fair, pure, harmonious 
on this earth. And they ply us with scenes which are meant to be 
repulsive, which aim at being ugly, foul, or grotesque. Their baig- 
neuses and odalisques twist their naked bodies into shapes which are 
meant to combine nastiness with queerness. Horses are painted of 
ultramarine hue ; seas are coloured vermillion ; girls have lampblack 
on their cheeks. The painter says: ‘Take my word for it—I saw it 
so—we have no “conventions” now.’ There is one convention 
indeed, so ancient, so necessary, so universal, that its deliberate defiance 
to-day may arouse the bile of the least squeamish of men and should 
make women withdraw at once.' 

There is no lack of pains, no want of cleverness, smart ‘ brush- 
work ’ by the yard, and original ideas of the grosser type—the ‘ model ’ 
standing, or sprawling, at ease and smoking a short pipe, a surgeon 
probing a patient’s sore, the unmentionables of the dissecting room, 
of the rowdy studio, of the Bouge-des-rats—plenty of all this, pro- 
vided it be at once novel and coarse. There are no doubt fine pictures, 
powerful heads, and pleasant paysages here and there on the inter- 
minable walls of canvas. But the impression left is that only one 
picture in a hundred seriously aims at giving us any sense of beauty, 
of delight in some unnoticed side of nature, harmonious blending of 
form and colour. The direct aim of ninety-nine pictures is to make 


' But I must veil my protest, as Gibbon says, in the obscurity of a learned tongue : 
Tam in pictura quam in sculptura, secundum consuetudinem illam de veteribus 
traditam, mos erat ne pudenda muliebria veris formis nec veris coloribus monstrarent, 
sicut in natura videri possent. E contrario, pictores hodierni istas corporis feminei 
partes nuda veritate depingere gaudent. 
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us stop to look—if possible to give us a shock—épater le bourgeois— 
to amuse the vicious, to brutalise the innocent. 

There are still great portrait painters in France ; but what mere 
tradesmen’s advertisements are most of the portraits on these walls, 
Vulgarity, pose, money, and swagger reign supreme. One would 
think that the modistes of the Rue de la Paix pay for these portraits 
of Madame X., to show what elegant ‘creations’ their customers 
wear, what novelties in patterns and materials are now on view. The 
face of Madame X. seems a mere dummy, a clothes-horse, which the 
painter threw in gratis while he lavished his skill on robes, manteaux, 
laces, and jewels of which the shops hired him to make a sort of coloured 
fashion-plate. It is difficult to imagine real ladies masquerading as 
mere lady-assistants in a smart show-room. 

And the men—what gross, gluttonous, insolent ‘gold-bugs’ they 
look! Their heavy lips seem to smack of champagne and pit’s de 
Joie gras ; in their obese trunks one seems to hear the bullion ring ; 
nine out of ten are painted with tobacco between their teeth. Realistic, 
no doubt, but let us imagine Bellini’s Doge of Venwe, or Vandyke’s 
Gevartius with cigarettes as the typical motif. Advancing ‘ realism’ 
will one day perhaps paint its great men in the act of taking solace in 
some other natural function of the body. But in our age of apolaustic 
abandon tobacco is thought to give the guinea-stamp of manly dignity 
and noble bearing. 

Sculpture has been the central French art ever since the days of 
Jean Goujon, Puget, and Houdon—nay, ever since the carved portals 
of Reims, Chartres, and Amiens. But now, alas! even sculpture is 
failing her. There is any amount of cleverness, knowledge, up-to-date- 
ness. But the morbid love of the new, the real, the ugly has perverted 
it to base uses. A hideous old woman in a tattered skirt, with pendant 
dugs, and knotty claws, may be quite natural and real, but is not a 
subject for art in a life-size statue. Nothing can make a coal-heaver’s 
broadbrim hat and corduroy trousers sculpturesque. And a modern 
gentleman in a silk hat and frock coat looks foolish in a group sur- 
rounded by naked Graces and classical Virtues. There is cleverness 
still in the sculpture of to-day, but as high Art it is in decadence. 

Let me fortify my indictment by the authority of one of the greatest 
of living sculptors. Dr. Rodin himself has just told us that all Art 
isin decadence. M. Rodin is a man of genius, of great gifts, and daring 
imagination. But I make bold to say that Rodin himself is a typical 
example of this decadence, and has done as much to teach and promote 
decadence as any man living. His extraordinary powers and his 
originality have made him the high priest and apostle of decadence. 
In his desire to attain to something new in his art, he has desperately 
plunged into the negation of art. In his passion to avoid ‘ conven- 
tions’ he has revelled in sheer awkwardness and brutality. And 
yearning to get rid of prettiness, smoothness, and ‘ finish,’ he invented 
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that absurd fad—sketchiness, hazyness, confusedness in the plastic 
art. It is mere mimicry of Michelangelo’s wn/inished figures. 

Now the raison dére of the plastic arts is definiteness, fixity, 
clearness, beauty and precision of form. We want to see exact shapes, 
solid beings, not to have suggested to us imaginary spirits or ghosts 
of men. A hazy statue is even worse than a prosy poem, a vague 
demonstration, or mystical geometry. It is bad enough when some 
young coxcomb paints as if on a wax ground and then melts it till his 
colours have mixed and his lines are blurred. A mystical poem is 
conceivably true art. But a blurred statue is an outrage on good 
sense. And for a statue to repel us by its ugly form and to disgust 
us by its brutal idea is indeed the bathos of art. 

I take the famous ‘ Penseur’ which has now been set up in front 
of the portico of the Panthéon. What has this brawny ruffian to do 
with Thought, with Heroes, with anything or anyone commemorated 
in the Temple of Genevieve and of Rousseau, Voltaire and Victor Hugo? 
The idea seems suggested by the brutal boxer in the new National 
Museum at Rome. If this huge naked bruiser is thinking at all, 
he is trying to understand in his thick skull why the other man had 
pounded him, or how he could contrive to pound the other man. 
Nothing that can be called rational thought, or noble aspiration, 
ever entered this beefy bulk or crossed these sullen vulgar features. 
The ‘ Thinker’ is nothing but a corpulent athlete, crumpling himself 
up in an ungainly attitude. We were always told to walk round a 
fine statue and we should find it noble, beautiful, natural, from every 
point of view. I walked round and round the ‘ Penseur,’ and found 
him awkward, ugly, and queer, in every aspect. Yet this figure is 
now hailed as one of the triumphs of modern Art. Why? Mainly 
because it is new—something which ancient art would never tolerate : 
because it is repulsive; because it is grotesque in its incongruity 
and its irrationality. Yes! but it is ‘a new departure ’—it scandalises 
the old-fashioned world, and creates ‘a sensation.’ Ah! that is 
decadence indeed—whatever be its power, its life. 

Well, there is one art which still flourishes in France ; it has never 
been so brilliant, so popular, nay so dominant. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, jewelry, may all be vulgarised by the love of sensation 
and the ostentation of wealth ; but one art is supreme. Caricature 
never was so much alive, so much sought, so well paid. Go and see 
the Exhibition of the Humouzists in the Palais de Glace if you desire 
to enjoy a living art. It is crowded all day with the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of Paris. Go and see its diabolically clever caricatures of 
notable persons from Edward the Seventh to a music-hall singer, 
its ingenious placards to boom soap, wine, corsets, cigarettes, hair 
dyes, and dog biscuits. There shines the true artist in his glory. 
There you will be able to penetrate to the mysteries of the life-school, 
the whims of the Quartier Latin, the buffooneries of the cabaret, the 
Vor. LXII—No, 366 U 
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orgies of the cocottes—in fact, the seamy side of Paris-Bohtme. And 
these dainty sketches are crowded all day long with smart mondaines 
and American ‘buds.’ The immortal art of caricature is in its zenith. 
A few fogies and tourists go to the Salon ; but Tout-Paris gives itself 
the rendezvous at the Humourists. 

France, like the rest of Europe, is being rapidly Americanised— 
with Yankee ‘ notions,’ syndicates, telephones, and, above all, adver- 
tisements. The world is being turned into one big advertising hoarding ; 
and life is a round of tradesmen’s ‘drummers.’ The best paid artists 
are the men who draw picture-posters. The meadows beside the rail- 
ways are fragrant with the merits of a new chocolate, lung tonic, or 
Dunlop tyres. Half the press consists of open or concealed trade 
pufis. A short story hides a cryptic recommendation of a new cure 
for cancer ; and a speech by the Prime Minister is broken off by a 
picture of a bathy-colpic corset or an office clerk suffering from 
backache. 

Literature itself, like Art, Drama, Dress, Trade—even Pleasure 
and Vice—has drawn new life from the Columbian science of puffery. 
Literature, being in low water, has invented a device to restore its 
lost reputation and its gains. The puffers’ arts have reduced the 
reprints of the standard authors to a matter of centimes. To meet 
this the living authors are organising a movement to resist the concur- 
rence des Morts. They call on the legislature to put a tax of 10 per 
cent. on deceased writers in order to suppress this unfair competition 
of the dead, to protect contemporary industry, to pay them the 
proceeds of the tax derived from the perverse habit of reading Voltaire 
and Victor Hugo instead of Gyp and Jules Lemaitre. That is a 
lesson in Tariff Reform. 
| Being out of humour with painting and sculpture—partly perhaps 
from being in quarantine myself and attending a sick room—I consoled 
myself with music and drama. By good luck I came in for the Ter- 
centenary Night of Corneille at the Frangais, the Beethoven Com- 
memoration at the Opéra, and a noble performance of Gluck’s Alceste 
at the Trocadéro. Mounet Sully’s Polyeucte is as fine as ever, and 
some good judges believe the play to be the masterpiece of Corneille. 
Those persons who have never read Corneille since they were at school 
and rarely see his tragedies at the Frangais have little idea how mag- 
nificent they are on the stage, how real and great are the possibilities 
of the classical drama. Shakespeare by all means; but the verdict 
of the ages, of the majority of the human race, is for the Attic rather 
than the Elizabethan type—for tragedy at least. 

I heard the masterpieces of Beethoven and Gluck and Wagner’s 
Valkyrie sung at the Opéra by the same singers within the same week. 
And there again what is now called ‘old-fashioned conventions’ 
triumphed over modern sensationalism. Wagner is a great genius, 
a dramatist of power, a superb harmonist and all that—we all agree. 
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But it is rank Decadence that puts him beside Gluck and Beethoven. 
He kept us till half-past one in the morning listening to the endless 
longueurs in which two savages shout at each other in monotonous 
recitatives. Who knows what the quarrel is about, and why by the 
hour together they brandish their swords at one another and yet 
never close? Why these discords? Why this never-ending tauto- 
phony? Why the cacophony? Why the exhausting length? Why 
the deafening blare of brass? The only answers I ever heard were 
because it is German—and because it is ‘ weird,’ new, revolutionary. 

There is nothing weird about Gluck. I heard his Alceste in the great 
amphitheatre of the Trocadéro, splendidly performed in the daylight 
on the great classical stage without curtain, scenery, or footlights. 
Gluck—not Wagner—is the real master of the future. His is the type 
of musical drama—almost as sweet as Mozart, more dramatic than 
Beethoven, less iuliginous and torrential than Wagner. I heard 
Orfeo and Alceste in the same week, and I hold Alceste to be quite as 
fine as the more popular Orfeo. Why is it not heard at Covent Garden ? 
As one listened to its glorious melodies and stately dialogues in broad 
daylight on a semi-classical stage innocent of curtain, scene-shifting, 
and limelight, with its free spaces for chorus and processions, one could 
imagine what Sophocles and Euripides would have been to an Attic 
audience. What vulgar dogs we must be that London has never seen 
Alceste, being busy with Twaddles and a new turn at the Tivoli! 
Ours is the age of vulgar dogs. 

Alceste convinced me of what I have long felt, that natural daylight, 
a broad stage, and a fixed architectural scene are the best conditions 
of true drama. Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides showed their 
plays in the open air and in full light. So did Shakespeare. The 
footlights, the shifting canvas scenes, the lime lantern dodging the 
‘star,’ are the death of’real tragedy. They make ‘ staginess’ inevit- 
able. The silly trick of darkening the auditorium till one cannot see 
one’s next neighbour, and often darkening the stage till we hear voices 
but cannot see the speakers—all the other tomfooleries of what is 
called ‘ realism’ on the stage—are the ruin of art. We do not want 
realism ; we want poetry, action, tragedy, and if this cannot be given 
us without magic-lantern tricks, it had better be left alone. The 
drama will never revive till we give up all tricks. 

As I was in quarantine I was not able to visit politicians and had 
to content myself with the newspapers, which, with rare exceptions, 
are the organs of sordid speculators and advertising tradesmen. 
I followed closely the two extraordinary strikes, that of the seamen 
and that of the southern winegrowers. Both have the almost un- 
precedented quality of being directed against the legislature—not 
against employers, and concerned with laws not with wages. They 
reveal a sinister condition of modern industry, and may be the pre- 
cursors of unexpected social convulsions. They point to disintegra- 
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tion and anarchy, class wars and economic manias. Altogether I 
came away from France with uneasy forebodings as to European 
peace and order. 

Of the great religious struggle not a trace was to be seen. The 
Church is disestablished in France, but no change whatever can be 
noticed by theeye. Thetemples are open as usual : Mass and Vespers 
are said as usual: nothing apparently is changed, except that the 
worshippers are more scanty than ever, both in cities and in villages. 
I entered the churches and attended services at all hours both in Paris 
and jn the country, and was almost always alone. In one large city, 
the streets and market-place of which were thronged, I visited a fine 
old Norman church I had known and loved as a boy in 1845. Since 
the days of the Crusaders, who had prayed in its walls before they 
set forth, it has never been so empty. In the Chapel of Our Lady a 
priest was muttering his rite without a single worshipper in sight. In 
the fine old church of Compiégne where Jeanne Dare took the sacra- 
ment when she sallied forth to her last fight before the town, I made 
a pilgrimage to the memory of the purest saint in the Calendar of 
Comte—though she is not in the Calendar of Rome. The town was 
en féte, and five thousand patriotic clubmen were parading before the 
statue of the saviour of France. But in her favourite church I was 
left to my meditations in solitude. 

On Trinity Sunday I joined the service in Notre-Dame in Paris. 
How sublime is that survival of the great age of Catholic Feudalism ! 
What miracles of devotion, chivalry, and art does it not record! 
What endless revolutions of thought and art, of government and of 
society, have those soaring vaults looked down on unchanged and 
unyielding ! I have always loved the massive dignity of Notre-Dame, 
which I have known for fifty-six years, long before its eight centuries 
of masonry and sculpture had been modernised by pedants. I came 
back to it last May, and found its fabric, its ritual, its outward form 
the same, but, save for the tourists, it was almost deserted. The 
worshippers within its enclosure were fifty-two women and twenty-five 
men. But as I listened to the grand music swelling up into those 
exquisite arcades and traceries I felt it still to be the most beautiful 
thing in all Paris—almost the only thing of true and pure art. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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A very remarkable change has taken place in Italy since the beginning 
of this century. There were many works of charity for the poor 
carried on formerly by nuns of various communities, who were helped 
in their work by ladies devoting much of their lives to succouring 
the poor; but now a wonderful and far-seeing spirit has sprung up 
among Italian women. Noble ladies, professional ladies, and those 
of the bourgeoisie, join hand in hand in the great work of a Society 
called ‘The National Society of Patronesses and Mutual Help for 
Young Working Girls.’ 

Signorina Cesarina Astesana had the idea in 1902 to bring together 
the working girls of Turin into one large society of mutual help. 
She went first to the Minister of the Interior, setting before him her 
ideas, and asking for his help. At first he gave her but little en- 
couragement, but in consequence of her persevering demands she was 
at last able to start what we should call a ‘ provident club,’ to which 
the working girls should contribute twenty-five centimes (2}d.) a 
month, and should in return receive when ill, after six months’ member- 
ship, fifty centimes (5d.) a day. This was to last during eight weeks 
of illness in one year. This lady’s proposal was warmly taken up by 
the factory hands and other girls working in the town. The ladies 
who work in this society are called ‘ Patronate,’ a name which accords 
well to the Italian ideas, as they have always spoken of their institu- 
tions as being under the patronage of different saints. These ladies 
have been influenced by a strong benevolent and loving feeling 
towards the working girls; they have become acquainted with the 
sorrows and real miseries of the poor, and they have worked hard 
to bring support and happiness into their lives. 

The Benefit Society helps the girls in their difficult times of sick- 
ness ; the doctors voluntarily give their services on Sunday afternoons 
to see the girls who are ailing, and prescribe for them. One chemist 
at Milan gives all the iron needed for anemic patients. The classes 
for education which are held on Sundays enable them to improve 
their working condition, the dancing and little plays acted by them- 
selves, the walks and picnics taken with the ladies on the Sunday, 
all give them one bright and happy day in the week. The health- 
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giving country holiday, called in Italy ‘ villegiatura,’ gives fresh 
energy when they return to their work. When I was in Rome I 
heard of a party of twenty-three girls and five ladies going to Naples 
and Pompeii from Friday to Monday. 

In many cases the working girls have desired some improve- 
ment in the conditions of their work. These were reasonable demands, 
and for which formerly they would have gone on strike. Now the 
Patronate have gone to the employers and explained what was 
desired. In many cases the requests have been granted, the em- 
ployers saying : ‘We have done this for you ladies, which we should 
not have done if the girls had gone on strike.’ In this way many 
improvements have been made in the conditions of the working 
women. Another great benefit of this Society is that the ladies are 
often asked by employers for workgirls. These they are most glad 
to provide, as they have on their registers the names and addresses 
and trades of all the girls who belong to them. At the beginning of 
the society they had in the first year found work for 570 girls, and 
in the years 1903 and 1904 more than nine hundred had again been 
placed out in service and factories. This must be a great 2 'vantage 
to the employers, who thus get their girls recommended by those 
who know them, and the girls themselves would be much more likely 
to make good workwomen when they feel that behind them are their 
kind friends who take an interest in their welfare. The Signorina 
Astesana had long worked for.girls in Turin, and the idea of the 
Society was the result, as is so often the case, of an intimate acquaint- 
ance of ladies with the working classes. A young workgirl of twenty 
years old, in talking to the Signorina, was lamenting one day with 
much bitterness the condition of her younger sister of fifteen years 
old, who was employed in a dressmaking workshop. ‘ What a sad 
life was theirs,’ she said, ‘and also to the larger part of the work- 
girls in Turin, fifteen hours a day! Often shut up in one room, ten, 
twelve, or twenty around one single table!’ Arduous and fatiguing 
work, under the eye of a hard master or mistress, beginning in the 
morning with a sense of weary listlessness, after insufficient sleep, 
continuing to work till a short half-hour of repose at mid-day, when 
a cold dinner had to be eaten, often too scanty and in no ways 
nutritious, and always ill-digested, and for this toilsome work they 
would get five francs a week, returning in the evening with such a 
fatigued body and soul that they often had not the strength to eat 
the soup the mother had prepared for them. 

Now times are altered, and laws were passed in 1902 reducing the 
hours of labour, and appointing inspectors for the workrooms. This 
Society of mutual help was formed in 1902, and by December the asso- 
ciates numbered 554, and by the 31st of December, 1903, there were 
1,900 inscribed, and they reached 2,489 in 1904, and there are now over 
3,700 members with 400 lady helpers in twenty-five towns of Italy. 
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From Turin the Society spread to Cuneo and Varallo. They call each 
new branch a ‘sede,’ or seat. In 1904 a branch was started in Rome 
under the most capable and energetic presidency of the Marchesa 
Maddalena Patrizi Montoro. The new branch counted 700 associates 
at the end of the first year, and, with the same advantages as in Turin, 
they have now reached the number of 3,000 members. At Florence 
the Society began in January 1904, and is under the presidency of 
the Marchesa Gondi. In Venice the branch was opened in July 1906, 
and already 1,500 members are enrolled under the presidency of 
the Countess Cecilia Soranzo. 

The Society is now well established, and is under the distinguished 
patronage of the King and Queen of Italy, the Queen mother Mar- 
gherita, the Princess Letitia of Savoy, and the Duchess of Aosta. 
The King and Queen were present at a general meeting of the Society 
in June 1906. The Queen made a speech to the girls, and, calling 
one of them to her, embraced her, saying: ‘I am giving you a kiss 
as I cannot kiss all the members, and you must pass it on to the 
others from me.’ The very kind and loving welcome that the Queen 
gave to the members gave the greatest pleasure to them all. 

The Pope takes the keenest interest in this great work, and hears 
frequently how it is getting on from many of the patronesses. 

In April of this year I visited three of the principal centres to see 
how the work was carried on. At Florence I met many of the ladies 
belonging to this Society. They were all engaged in different parts of 
the work. Some always attend the doctors’ visits to the girls ; others 
undertake the duty of visiting those who are on the sick list, taking 
to them their weekly payments during illness ; others attend at the 
office, keep the books and receive the new members; many look 
after the Sunday classes. The teachers are either voluntary or paid. 
The ladies provide the entertainments for the girls on Sundays. The 
books which I was allowed to look over were admirably kept, no paid 
accountant could have done them better. I was much pleased with 
the system they had there of a small paper book given to each member, 
where her attendance at one class or more was duly entered through- 
out the session, and this book the girls are allowed to take home 
to show to their parents every week. I visited the classes for French, 
arithmetic, reading, Italian, typing, and drawing. The members do 
not all attend classes ; they are at liberty to do so or not. 

The reason that Sunday is the only day when the girls meet at 
their centres is that in Italy it is not the custom for them to go about 
alone in the evening. I was told that in Florence the father or mother 
will fetch them home from their workshop when they are kept late 
at work, therefore they could not have clubs as we have in England, 
where they stay till half-past nine or ten o’clock. In winter their 
hours at the centres are from two till six o’clock, and in summer from 
three till seven o’clock. 
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In Rome the ladies take the girls frequently for walks to the 
interesting places, which are often quite unknown to them. Some 
had never seen the Coliseum before they belonged to this Society. 
My first acquaintance with the members was meeting them in the 
beautiful cloisters of St. John of Genoa, in the Trastevere. This 
was the first installation of a new centre to be established in this 
parish. Several girls had come from different centres in Rome to 
help with the singing, which they had in the church when the Mass 
was over. These girls were of the poorest class. Most of them 
wore shawls over their heads, but some had hats. A most friendly 
feeling seems to exist between the ladies and the girls. In the after- 
noon I visited the classes, and found the pupils all most attentive 
and eager to learn. I was also at the central office, where the girls 
come to pay their monthly fees and are seen by the doctor when 
necessary. At Rome they have 3,000 belonging to the Society, and 
more are joining every month. 

My last visit was to Venice. I was here introduced to the girls 
by the Countess Soranzo, the president of this branch. They had 
taken a very fine palace for the use of the girls, letting off half of it 
to a dressmaker. I was there on Sunday afternoon. Most of the 
gitls here had shawls on their heads. I was much struck with the 
beauty of many of them, and their friendliness and welcome to me 
was delightful, and, finding that I could speak Italian, they were 
glad to come and talk to me. Some of them were away in classes, 
others were expecting a short address from the priest of the parish ; 
but on this particular Sunday he was not here, as all the children of 
the Sunday schools were assembled on the steps of the church of the 
Salute for a great festival, and the parish priests were to be with 
them, so the girls were told that as the priest was not coming they 
might go down and dance till another one arrived for Benediction. 
When that was over they practised a song which they were to join 
in singing the following week when the Duchess of Aosta was to 
present them with a beautiful banner for the Venetian branch of the 
Society. It was pleasant to hear their Italian voices giving a rich- 
ness and fulness to their singing which we cannot obtain in England. 

I was introduced to a lady who is employed all the week under 
the Government as the inspectress of schools, yet she gives three 
hours every Sunday afternoon to teach the girls in classes. She told 
me it was delightful to see the eagerness with which they wished to 
learn, and their appreciation of the poems of Tasso which she had 
read to them. I remarked to her that there seemed to be much 
more ease and friendliness amongst the Venetian girls than amongst 
all the others that [had seen. She said that she thought it was because 
Venice had been a republic, and that the people were more like one 
large family, and that, having no carriages, they were more in con- 
tact one with another. Both rich and poor had always a kind word 
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for each other. All who have been in Venice will know the wonderful 
way in which the lace-workers have been brought together at Burano 
working at the much valued ‘Point de Venise,’ thus making the 
people of the island most prosperous, whereas they had been in great 
poverty. There is, indeed, much latent talent in the Italians, and 
now that the ladies are taking such a deep interest in the girls we 
may hope that their lives will be much happier in the large towns. 

I said to one of the workers : ‘How fond the girls seem to be of 
you all!’ And her answer was: ‘Must we not be very tender to 
them when they have so much to bear?’ And at the same time 
they do not wish to pauperise them, for they expect them to pay 
their monthly fees and their share of their country holidays. The 
girls who can afford it pay fivepence a month, and then receive ten- 
pence a day when ill. Both the Government and the municipality 
help them very much. In Florence the rooms used for the classes 
had been lent to them by the Council, and the Government gives the 
railway tickets for the country holidays at a quarter of the usual 
price. Some go to the mountains, and others spend three or four 
weeks by the sea. In Turin and in Milan there is what is called a 
family house. It has been started for lodging workgirls. They 
opened with fifty beds, and we know this work will soon increase, 
for the need of it is great in all large towns. A monthly paper, the 
Lavoratrice, is published in Turin giving an account of all that is 
going on in the various branches of the Society. The brightness and 


the vivacity of the Italians both rich and poor seem to impart a 
gaiety to life which we do not meet with in our northern countries. 
But, above all, there must be a divine inspiration which has given to 
the Italian ladies so fervent a love for the working girls, and enabled 
them with such great zeal and perseverance to establish in so few 
years on a wise and firm basis the Society of Mutual Help for the 


young working girls. 


MaupDeE STANLEY. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BUDDING ARTIST 


Amone the young and talented virtuosi who come out every year, 
there are some few with a claim to immediate recognition and whose 
names will survive the passing hour. For various reasons these few 
often find it extremely difficult to obtain this recognition, waiting 
long—and not serving while they wait—while others of less ability 
fill the ranks. Too proud to win their laurels on any terms but the 
value of their work, they spend years during which they ought to be 
upon a pedestal beneath the bushel, and though they eventually 
attain the heights of fame, unless Midas points out a short cut, they 
waste much valuable time and energy on the journey there. 

Good music is no longer rare in England. This country has at 
last crept up to the level of others and made of her luxury a necessity. 
There are concerts to meet every degree of culture in every crowded 
centre, and they have become a familiar element in the leisure hours 
of her people. Yet, in spite of them, the supply of musicians is ever 
in excess of the demand—sufficient indeed to fill the lists ten times 
over. 

This great competition has changed the conditions under which 
concerts are given. The musical status of an artist is no longer the 
first interest impresarios have in view. Their principal consideration 
is whether he can draw a large audience. 

It follows that the richer and more influential have, in the first 
instance, precedence over the impecunious—which would matter little 
to the cause of art were a reef of gold and a reef of talent always struck 
together. Dame Fortune prefers to combine her gifts, however, in 
such wise that money and mediocrity, genius and poverty, shall go 
hand in hand as a rule, and this means that the greater talent must 
often stand aside to make room for the better business speculation. 

Formerly if an artist took part in a good concert it was because 
his value as a musician gave him the right to be there. This is not 
a sine qua non now. If he can afford to pay for them, he will find 
opportunities open to him which through talent alone he could not 
obtain—that is to say, a place in a good programme can be bought 
by any one who cares to offer the necessary bribe, or to hold himself 
responsible for a certain number of seats at a certain price at the 
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concert in which he pays to play. With rare exceptions the agencies 
controlling the concert platform will not support any artist, howevef 
talented, unless they see an immediate financial advantage in the 
transaction. From a commercial point of view they are perfectly 
right, but it is a debatable question what influence this mercantile 
attitude will exercise upon the development of art, and what will be 
the ultimate effect of a standard that proclaims as its end ‘ the handful 
of silver ’ instead of the best work. 

Apart from this aspect of the subject there is that of equity. The 
impresario does not publish the terms upon which he engages an 
artist. It would sometimes defeat his end so to do. He advertises 
both his musical genius and his lucrative glowworm as new and glorious 
stars about to shine upon the musical world, for he can draw an 
audience for them by no other means. The concert-goer wishes to 
hear the music he loves interpreted in the best possible way, and 
unless this attraction is put before him he will not care to attend the 
concert. It is simply a business proposition in the impresario’s 
mind. He would no doubt infinitely prefer to engage only the most 
gifted artists, but as talent alone is not infallibly profitable, it is best 
to fill the coffers while he may. 

When a student finishes his term of teaching his first thought is to 
give a concert of his own. In the depths of his ignorant enthusiastic 
young soul he sees immediate fame as the result, and he is willing to 
give his all towards an undertaking which he thinks will set him up 
in glory for evermore. 

He engages an agent to arrange the concert for him. A hundred 
things may happen to dim the lustre of that one day. It may have 
been chosen for the same purpose by another artist of great name. 
Climatic conditions may interfere. He himself may be nervous to the 
point of imbecility. Even should all go well this first success must 
be quickly followed by a second, else it will soon evaporate into a happy 
memory of the past and do him no permanent good at all. 

The student does not believe this, but the agent knows it very 
well. Possibly he makes the value of this single performance perfectly 
clear, perhaps he withholds the knowledge from his young client— 
good advice is not in the bond—but in any case he accepts the fees. 
He takes no risk. He furnishes no exact statement of what he pro- 
poses to do to make the concert a success. He says ‘he will do his 
best.’ This nebulous assurance must be sufficient. The young 
artist can give the concert without his assistance if he wishes, but he 
is wiser not to do so, for the commercial issues of art are not yet a part 
of the conservatoire curriculum, and when he emerges from the peda- 
gogic wing he is usually absolutely unfitted to cope with the difficulties 
incidental to platform life. Also the artistic character is not by 
nature clear-headed, and its possessor will probably spend all his 
energy upon the music, entirely oblivious of practical details. He is 
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quite aware of this failing—it has been impressed upon him to no 
purpose ever since he can remember—therefore he decides to pin his 
faith to someone who can undertake to manage the concert for him, 
and he hopes for adequate results. 

Probably before attempting his own concert he tries to obtain 
engagements in others. He visits an impresario with this object, 
and learns the means by which it can be done. The suggestion that 
he must pay as well as play at first leaves him speechless with in- 
dignation. Will he buy for a price a place that is his by right ? Away 
he goes vowing eternal seclusion from this wicked world. A day or 
two after the desire to be in action sweeps over the wave of anger 
and he interviews another agent. His advances are met by the same 
reply. He tries another and another, and everywhere he finds the 
gate will only open to the key of gold, and unless he produces it he 
may resign himself to remain outside. Pride and love fight it out, 
and according to his temperament he sinks into obscurity or consents 
to pay the fees—which may vary from twenty to a hundred pounds. 
To what end his work if he cannot use it? The bargain is a hard one, 
but it seems to be the only way of entering public life, so he accepts it. 
Thus the system flourishes. Some of the wealthier of his colleagues 
pay sums up to 500/. to an agent on the understanding that they are 
engaged in most of the good concerts occurring within a given time. 
If an artist’s name repeatedly appears it implies a high musical value. 
Curiosity brings the public to hear him, and thus his reputation grows. 
His talent may or may not justify the advertisement, but in any case 
this system is again unfair to those who cannot provide the fees ; 
and for whom, it is obvious—if they be unknown—there is small 
chance of an opportunity ever to come to the front. 

For those outside the working circle it is difficult to realise how 
entirely at the mercy of those to whose wisdom they confide them- 
selves are young boys or girls fresh from the student world. There 
they live in an ideal sphere untouched by the sordid side of things ; 
where the rule of their brotherhood is generosity, its aim no less than 
perfection ; where difficulties mould links of friendship ; where a lower 
standard than ‘ every sacrifice for art’ meets infinite contempt. 

When a member of this community returns to ordinary life he 
thinks every one is just as enthusiastic, just as interested in music as 
himself. He scorns to believe in ulterior motives. He cannot be 
made to credit the commercial attitude of this world towards art. 
He holds it up on a sacred pinnacle himself and he thinks that every one 
else does so too. He believes implicitly in the disinterestedness of 
any suggestions for his good. That he may be a financial enterprise 
and his beloved music a happy accident to be exploited to fill some 
other person’s pockets, is an idea outside the pale of his understanding. 
The awakening from the dream to the reality is hard to bear. 

Even by fair methods the expenses associated with making a name 
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are heavy in the beginning. Unless an artist gives a concert of his 
own, even the few agents whose vampirical tendencies are tempered 
by an appreciation of genius will give him no engagement. 

The cost of a solo concert arranged by an agent is 50/. or more, 
of an orchestral concert 1001. at the least. There are few young artists 
who can venture to risk more than one concert on these terms, and one 
concert in the present day is a drop in the ocean. If bribes must be 
added to these sums he is very soon at the end of his resources. Till 
he becomes known it is difficult for him to find even a small paying 
audience. Most of the acquaintances at whose houses he plays are 
hurt if he does not send them tickets. His name adorns the adver- 
tisement sheets, but that does not guarantee he is worth hearing. 
Time alone can help him, and sometimes his need is urgent. 

There are some who instil a child’s mind with thoughts of fame, 
furnish him with an education, and then leave him to work out his 
own career unaided. They are responsible for much suffering ; for 
talent plus education does not equal success. 

It is the happy custom of these generous lovers of art to finance 
gifted boys and girls who cannot finance themselves, seeing to it that 
they shall be given the best education obtainable. For the years of 
their apprenticeship the way shall be made smooth, and they shall 
be ensured freedom from any save the responsibility of doing good 
work, 

The student does his part well. When the years of study are over 
he comes home haloed in glory and ready to shine upon the world. 
He has done all and more than was expected of him, and is prepared 
to goin and win. His friends, knowing him to be thoroughly equipped 
to hold his own as far as capability and tuition are concerned, and sure 
that the unfolding of his genius will call forth instant and widespread 
enthusiasm, now withdraw their support, thinking further assistance 
superfluous. They proudly anticipate the realisation of their hopes. 
The great moment comes. The young artist gathers up his little 
store and gives his first concert. Marvelling at his playing and 
rejoicing in their own right judgment of his worth, his friends ignore 
the small dimensions of the audience, confident that next time the 
hall will be crowded. Congratulations pour in, criticisms are satis- 
factory and every one is content. After the concert he plays at the 
houses of many people—strangers, acquaintances, friends—occasionally 
he receives a small fee for the pleasure. Public engagements he 
cannot obtain. After a long pause he scrapes together his society 
gleanings and makes asecond venture. His friends are numerous, but 
the general public is still absent from the hall. He is received as 
enthusiastically as before and his admirers go home again delighted 
with his playing, but puzzled and anxious as to why there are so few 
people to hear it. The public seem to know nothing about him, for 
the word has not yet reached them. He commands no ready-made 
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audience. Two isolated concerts are not enough to proclaim his gifts 
to the busy world, and he could not give the series necessary to make 
his name known upon his own responsibility, for he had not the 
wherewithal. The agents would have none of him because he was no 
longer backed by money. Prepared to deliver his wares he has found 
the gate shut in his face. He was ready to make the most of every 
opportunity, but opportunities elude him. He had no key of gold. 
The passport of genius availed him not. He has failed simply for 
lack of means to pay the expenses incidental to frequent public appear- 
ance, the only way in which an unknown artist can introduce himself 
to a large public. 

Those who watch for the flowering of their bud are deeply dis- 
appointed, but they have no cause of complaint. Their ignorance has 
been in fault. They have put the machinery in order but they have 
withheld the motive power to set it going. The mistake recoils upon 
the child, for he has practically no choice. What young creature could 
resist the tempting offer of education and possible fame ? How could 
he realise he would be rendered unable to use his qualifications at the 
last moment? The responsibility of the failure is theirs, not his 
(provided he has done his work well), and the loss to him is greater 
than itistothem. They have filled his mind with dreams of a wonder- 
ful future. He has perhaps lost touch with the home to which he 
originally belonged. He has been transplanted to a foreign atmo- 
sphere which unfits him for his previous life. Better to have left him 
to earn what came in his own sphere, than to have given him the clue 
to the labyrinth and taken it away on the threshold of the treasure 
chamber. The tantalising chance has only served to bring to him 
a bitter realisation of what might have been, and ‘he will carry in his 
soul the torment of the difference till he die.’ 

There is in London at present a young violinist whose career was 
undertaken by a great and titled lady. Taken from a simple home 
that knew naught of culture, she was imbued with a dream of the world 
at her feet. During the years of study all went well, and great things 
were expected of her. At eighteen her education was held to be com- 
plete, and the great lady retired to survey immediate results upon the 
concert platform. These results were not forthcoming. The child 
could not produce the necessary funds. Penniless, stranded in London 
alone, long unfamiliar with poverty, she lived for a considerable time 
in a slum on less than ten shillings a week, too proud to unfold her 
tale to the friends she had. When they found it out, they wrote in 
haste to the early champion of her talent, sure of sympathetic interest. 
The reply was unexpected—‘ nothing further would be done.’ It is 
true that the child had not realised their calculations, but their 
responsibility was not over, for they had forgotten the third factor in 
the sum. How could she do so with an empty purse ? 

* Justice,’ says Plato, ‘is a plot of the weak against the strong.’ 
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The present day supplements the definition : Justice -is a plot of the 
strong against time. The fittest survive in the end, no doubt, 
but the end is not the most serviceable part of an artist’s career. 
His powers reach their climax in the middle of the journey of our 
life and pass away while the sands of time are still slow in running 
out. 

Struggle, they—who have not faced it—say, is beneficial to the 
human race ; an ennobling strengthening process valuable to proper 
development. Thisyerroneous notion arose no doubt from a pious 
desire ‘to see the a of Providence in calamity ’—and to save 
trouble. The dogma is not popular with musicians. They would 
dispense with it as a prop to their moral state, for, already sufficiently 
beset by the intricacies of art, they find extraneous spurs unnecessary. 

They pass through considerable hardships nevertheless in the cause 
of their work. 

In Vienna there was a young girl gifted far beyond the ordinary 
measure. She had been offered by a friend 80/. a year if she could 
make it do. She made it do. It had to cover everything—lessons, 
piano, living, dress, journeys, &c. She lived in a small room partly 
underground. Such light as came from the window was continually 
obscured by the passer-by ; the air fouled by the road. She had no 
fire. Her piano was out of tune because she could not afford a tuner. 
She had of course no servant. She said she did not care for much 
food. She worked under these conditions for three years, only her 
unconquerable will giving her the courage to endure this physical 
suffering for the sake of the art she loved so well. 

There are many cast in the same mould. 

The welfare of these young apostles of art has been the subject of 
much discussion among those who love music, but up till now they 
have ended in sv:npathetic sighs but no solution of the problem. 
The writer of this article presents a scheme which would at any rate 
solve a part of the question and point out the way to a certain measure 
of justice. Every city contains a number of cultivated people who 
study art solely for their pleasure and to whom the use of their day 
is a matter of choice. Could they not, together with a few musicians 
of recognised standing, form a society willing to deal with this matter, 
and make it their business to assist gifted young artists to a fair start 
in public life unhampered by the levelling processes at present inci- 
dental to success ? Leaving those in need of education to the care of 
others specially interested in this period of an artistic career, its 
members would devote themselves exclusively to artists already 
sufficiently matured to appear in public. Any student ready to come 
out, and armed with no introduction save his talent, could present 
himself to that branch of their society nearest at hand; branches 
might be started in every large town. He might be the product of a 
musical farm or of independent growth. He might belong to any 
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nation. So long as his powers of interpretation reached the required 
standard he would be eligible for their assistance. 

The judges appointed to test his claim to their interest should know 
neither his name nor his appearance till they had heard what he could 
do, therefore (lest long hair and soft eyes unduly sway their hearts) 
his trial had best take place behind a curtain. The first ordeal sur- 
vived, a second would follow in the shape of a private concert given 
for the purpose of trying his nerve before an audience. Should he 
prove equal to the moment the committee occupied with practical 
issues would then arrange his public appearance as they thought wise. 

The late Mr. Hipkins considered two years the approximate time 
it took an artist to make a footing in the concert world. During this, 
or whatever period the society undertook the development of his 
career, he would be theirs to command. In certain cases they might be 
responsible for his material as well as his musical welfare. They 
would—in their own hall built for the purpose—give concerts for him 
themselves and they would see that he obtained fair terms in any 
others in which he performed. He would accept no engagement 
without their previous consent. From the society’s concerts the artist 
would neither gain nor lose financially. They would be open to the 
public at the same prices as other concerts, but with a far larger pro- 
portion of cheap seats in order that musicians and other impecunious 
people might come and hear him. Any surplus after the initial 
expenses were paid would go to swell the society’s concert fund. All 
commercial elements excluded from these concerts, the artist would be 
free to look upon them solely as opportunities in which to prove his 
metal and to be judged by the only fair test—his power of interpreting 
music. He would rise or fall by his own merit, his early success a 
tribute, not to his banking account, but to his genius. 

The society would not work upon the charity organisation system, 
but upon the Japanese loan scholarship system, where it is understood 
that every student—if all goes well with him—pays back the assist- 
ance he received in his youth with his own contribution in later years. 

To sum up, their objects would be to give young and unusually 
talented artists fair play at the threshold of their careers ; to protect 
them from those who wished to take advantage of their inexperience 
in the beginning ; to bring the finest and best of the flock straight to 
the service of their art and to save them the waste of time and energy 
inevitable undez the present system. Their concerts would hold a 
unique position in the musical world, for they would be given entirely 
for young and unknown artists qualified by exceptional talent to 
interpret the best music. The status of the society must be such 
that the appearance of an artist under the seal of their approval would 
serve to guarantee his rank in the scale of talent. Its members would 
be composed only of distinguished musicians and those cultured 
amateurs whose standing ensured confidence in their judgment. 
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Through some such organisation alone can the change come. 
The impresario is successful in his methods and will not welcome 
innovation. Young musicians cannot form a guild themselves, for 
they have neither the experience nor the means to work out a scheme. 

It rests with the onlookers to stand by these boys and girls without 
whom music would for ever remain a silent cypher and the world be 


bereft of its most potent comfort. 
AnneTTE Huan. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PEONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


YHE CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM AND THE CHAIN GANGS 


In the chain gangs and convict lease camps of the South to-day are 
thousands of coloured people, men, women, and children, who are 
enduring a bondage, in some respects more cruel and more crushing 
than that from which their parents were emancipated forty years ago. 
Under this modern régime of slavery thousands of coloured people, 
frequently upon trumped-up charges or for offences which in a civi- 
lised community would hardly land them in gaol, are thrown into 
dark, damp, disease-breeding cells, whose cubic contents are less 
than those of a good-sized grave, are overworked, underfed, and only 
partially covered with vermin-infested rags. As the chain gangs and 
the convict lease system are operated in the South to-day they violate 
the law against peonage, the constitutionality of which was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court two years ago. In the famous case of Clyatt 
versus the United States, Attorney-General Moody, recently placed 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court, represented the Government, 
while Senator Bacon and others appeared for Clyatt, a resident of 
Georgia, who had been convicted in the Federal Courts of that State 
and sentenced to four years’ hard labour on the charge of having held 
two coloured men in peonage on account of debt, in violation of the 
law. In his brief, Attorney Moody declared that the executive arm 
of the law, so far as the enforcement of the statute against peonage 
was concerned, has been practically paralysed. 


‘ Notwithstanding the fact that several United States Courts have held this 
law to be constitutional’ [said Judge Moody], ‘ the Government is powerless to 
compel its enforcement or observance, even in the most typical and flagrant 
cases. We think we may truthfully say ’ [continues Judge Moody], ‘ that upon the 
decision of this case (Clyatt v. the United States) hangs the liberty of thousands 
of persons, mostly coloured, it is true, who are now being held in a condition 
of involuntary servitude, in many cases worse than slavery itself, by the unlaw- 
ful acts of individuals, not only in violation of the thirteenth amendment to 
the constitution, but in violation of the law which we have under consideration.’ 


With one or two exceptions, perhaps, no case decided by the 
Supreme Court within recent years involved graver considerations 
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than were presented by the questions raised in the Clyatt case, for the 
constitutionality of the law against peonage was thereby affirmed. 

If anybody is inclined to attach little importance to Judge Moody’s 
description of the conditions under which thousands of peons are 
living in the South to-day, on the ground that they may be simply the 
exaggerated statement of a Northerner who, at best, has received his 
information second hand, let him listen to the words of a man, born 
and reared in the South, who was commissioned a few years ago to 
investigate the convict 2 of his own State. After Colonel Byrd, 
of Rome, Ga., had inspécted every county camp in the State which it 
was possible for him to discover, he addressed himself to Governor 
Atkinson, who for years had been trying to improve existing condi- 
tions, as follows : 


‘Your Excellency never did a more noble deed nor one that has been more 
far reaching in good or beneficent results to a helpless and friendless class of 
unfortunates than when you sent Special Inspector Wright into the misdemeanour 
camps of Georgia two years ago. His one visit did valiant service for human 
beings that were serving a bondage worse than slavery. True they were law- 
breakers and deserved punishment at the hands of the State, but surely the 
State has no right to make helpless by law and then to forsake the helpless to 
the mercies of men who have no mercy. Surely there can be no genuine civilisa- 
tion when man’s inhumanity to man is so possible, so plainly in evidence.’ 


Immediately after the constitutionality of the law against peonage 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court in March 1904, Judge Emory 
Speer, of Savannah, Georgia, one of the most eminent jurists in the 
country, began to attack the chain gangs of the South on the ground 
that they violate both the thirteenth amendment and the law against 
peonage. Since the thirteenth amendment declares that ‘ involuntary 
servitude except as punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall not exist in the United States,’ Judge 
Speer attacked the chain gangs, because men, women, and children 
by the hundreds are forced into involuntary servitude by being 
sentenced to work upon them, who are not even charged with crime, 
but are accused of some petty offence, such as walking on the grass, 
expectorating upon the side walk, going to sleep in a depot, loitering 
on the streets, or other similar misdemeanours which could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be called a crime. Judge Speer also de- 
clared it to be his opinion that even those who sentence these helpless 
and friendless people to the chain gangs, and thus force them into 
involuntary servitude, are guilty of violating the law and are liable 
to punishment therefore ; since it was explicitly stated in the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court that even though ‘there might be in 
the language of the court either a municipal ordinance or State law 
sanctioning the holding of persons in involuntary servitude, Congress 
has power to punish those who thus violate the thirteenth amend- 
ment’ and the law against peonage at one and the same time. 

x2 
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In spite, however, of the overwhelming weight of evidence showing 
that atrocities are daily being perpetrated upon American citizens 
in almost every State of the South, with the connivance of those who 
administer the law, which are as shocking and unprintable as those 
endured by the Russian Jew, in spite of the power which the Supreme 
Court asserts is possessed by Congress, but feeble efforts are being put 
forth to suppress the chain gangs and the convict lease camps of the 
South. It is surprising how few there are among even intelligent 
people in this country who seem to have anything but a hazy idea of 
what the convict lease system means. 

The plan of hiring out short term convicts to an individual or a 
company of individuals who needed labourers was adopted by the 
southern States shortly after the war, not from choice, it is claimed, 
but because there was neither a sufficient number of gaols nor money 
enough to build them. Those who need labourers for their farms, 
saw mills, brick yards, turpentine distilleries, coal or phosphate mines, 
or who have large contracts of various kinds, lease the misdemeanants 
from the county or State, which sells them to the highest bidder with 
merciless disregard of the fact that they are human beings, and practi- 
cally gives the lessee the power of life and death over the unfortunate 
man or woman thus raffled off. The more work the lessee gets out of 
the convict, the more money goes into his gaping purse. Doctors can- 
not be employed without the expenditure of money, while fresh victims 
may be secured by the outlay of little cash when convicts succumb 
to disease and neglect. From a purely business standpoint, therefore, 
it is much more profitable to get as much work out of a convict as 
can be wrung from him at the smallest possible expense, and then 
lay in a fresh supply, when necessary, than it is to clothe, and shelter, 
and feed him properly, and spend money trying to preserve his health. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that it is no exaggeration to say that 
in some respects the convict lease system, as it is operated in certain 
southern States, is less humane than was the bondage endured by 
slaves fifty years ago. For, under the old régime, it was to the master’s 
interest to clothe and shelter and feed his slaves properly, even if he 
were not moved to do so by considerations of mercy and humanity, 
because the death of a slave meant an actual loss in dollars and cents, 
whereas the death of a convict to-day involves no loss whatsoever 
either to the lessee or to the State. 

Speaking of this system a few years ago, a governor of Kentucky 
said: 

‘I cannot but regard the present system under which the State penitentiary 
is leased and managed as a reproach to the commonwealth. It is the system 
itself and not the officer acting under it with which I find fault. Possession of 
the convict’s person is an opportunity for the State to make money—the amount 


to be made is whatever can be wrung from him without regard to moral or 
mortal consequences. The penitentiary which shows the largest cash balance 
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paid into the State treasury is the best penitentiary. In the main the notion 
is clearly set forth and followed that a convict, whether pilferer or murderer, 
man, woman, or child, has almost no human right that the State is bound to 
be at any expense to protect.’ 


Again, at a meeting of the National Prison Association which was 
held in New Orleans a few years ago, a speaker who had carefully 
studied the convict lease system declared that the convicts in the 
South, most of whom are negroes, are in many cases worse off than they 
were in the days of slavery. ‘They are bought as truly,’ said he, 
‘are more completely separated from their families, are irretrievably 
demoralised by constant evil association and are invariably worse off 
when they leave the camps than when they entered.’ ‘Over certain 
places where the convicts of Alabama are employed,’ said an authority 
on penology, ‘should be written the words “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here,” so utterly demoralising is the entire management.’ 
And so it would be possible to quote indefinitely from men all over 
the country in every station of life, from judges, governors of 
States, prison experts, and private citizens, whose testimony 
without a single exception proves conclusively that the convict lease 
system in particular, and the chain gang on general principles, 
are an insult to the intelligence and humanity of an enlightened 
community. 

It is frequently asserted that the convict lease camps and other 
forms of peonage are dying out in the south. First one State and then 
another passes laws against leasing convicts to private individuals 
or attempts to pass such a law, or, if it still adheres to the convict 
lease system, it tries to provide for the inspection of the camps by men 
appointed to do this work by the State. But facts which have been 
brought to light during the last year or two show that those who extract 
comfort from the reports which announce the disappearance of the 
convict camps and the chain gangs build their hope upon a foundation 
of sand. During the year 1906 allegations of the existence of slavery 
in Florida were made to the department of justice, and evidence 
was produced to show that hundreds of men, the majority of whom 
were coloured, but a few among the number white, were virtually 
reduced to the condition of slaves. 

Facts were produced which showed that the officers of the law, 
the sheriffs themselves, were parties to reducing to a condition of slavery 
the coloured people who work in the phosphate and coal mines, in 
the lumber mills or on the turpentine farms of Florida, for instance. 
These camps were inspected by a woman who was commissioned, it 
is said, by those high in authority to secure the facts. Only last 
September a government detective disguised as a man anxious to 
purchase timber lands, visited the railroad camps of Blount Co., 
Tenn., and secured evidence against some of the most prominent 
contractors in that section, which showed that hundreds of coloured 
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men have systematically been deprived of their liberty, while it is 
impossible to state how many of them lost their lives. 

Before the grand jury the victims of this barbarous system of 
peonage, many of whom had been brought to Tennessee from North 
and South Carolina, told pitiable tales of their suffering and mal- 
treatment and related stories of seeing men killed, dragged to the 
river in blankets, weighted, and then sunk into the water, which are 
too horrible to believe. As a result of this trial one of the largest 
railroad contractors of Knoxville, Tenn., was indicted by the grand 
jury on the charge of peonage, the indictment containing twenty-five 
counts. 

Upon the evidence of a coloured soldier who was with President 
Roosevelt in Cuba, and who sawed his way to freedom through the 
floor of the shack in which he was confined at night, together with a 
large number of peons, the man who thus held him in bondage in 
Missouri was sentenced, to three and a half years in the penitentiary 
of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in addition to paying a fine of five thou- 
sand dollars and costs. Several others who were engaged in conduct- 
ing this particular camp, among them the son of the chief offender, 
were also sentenced to the penitentiary, fined, and obliged to pay the 
costs. Last spring six coloured people filed suits against a family 
by whom they had been held in a state of peonage in Ashley Co., 
Ark. Their complaint set forth inhuman treatment, imprisonment 
in gaols in various places, that they were bound like beasts, paraded 
through public streets, and then imprisoned on plantations, where 
they were compelled to do the hardest kind of labour without receiving 
a single cent. 

While coloured people were originally the only ones affected to 
any great extent by the practice of peonage in the southern States, in 
recent years white people in increasingly large numbers have been 
doomed to the same fate. For instance, only last July the chairman 
of the Board of Commissioners of Bradford Co., Florida, was arrested 
for holding in a state of peonage an orphan white girl sixteen years 
old. The girl declares that she was so brutally treated, she started to 
walk to Jacksonville, Fla. When she had gone six miles, she was 
overtaken, she says, by her hard task-master and forced to walk back 
by a road covered with water in places, so that she was obliged to 
wade kneedeep. When she returned, she declared her master beat her 
with a hickory stick and showed bruises to substantiate the charge. 
Last October a wealthy family, living in Arkansaw, was convicted 
of holding two white girls from St. Louis, Mo., in peonage, and was 
forced to pay one of the white slaves one thousand dollars damages, 
and the other 625 dollars. The farmer had induced the girls to come 
from Missouri to Arkansaw, and then promptly reduced them to the 
condition of slaves. In the same month of October came the startling 
announcement that one thousand white girls, who are rightful heiresses 
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to valuable timber lands in the wilds of the Florida pine woods, 
wear men’s clothing and work side by side with coloured men who are 
held in slavery as well as the girls. Stories of the treatment accorded 
these white slave girls of Florida, which reached the ears of the Wash- 
ington officials, equal in cruelty some of the tales related in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the black depths of pine 
woods, living in huts never seen by civilised white men other than 
the bosses of the turpentine camps, girls are said to have grown old 
in servitude. These girls are said to be the daughters of crackers 
who, like fathers in pre-historic times, little value the birth of a girl, 
and sell the best years of their daughters’ lives to the turpentine or 
sulphur miners and to the lumber men for a mere song. To be dis- 
charged from one of these camps means death to an employé. Since 
they receive nothing for their services, their dismissal is no revenge 
for an angered foreman or boss. The slaves are too numerous to be 
beaten, and it is said to be a part of the system never to whip an 
employé, but invartably to shoot the doomed man or woman upon the 
slightest provocation, so that the others might be kept in constant 
subjection. 

Two white men of Seymour, Indiana, went to Vance, Mississippi, 
not very long ago, to work for a large stave company, as they sup- 
posed ; but when they reached Vance, they were told they must go 
to the swamp and cut timber. When they demurred, the foreman 
had them arrested for securing their transportation money ‘on false 
pretences.’ The squire before whom they were taken fined each of 
them 45 dollars and costs. They were then obliged to ride twenty- 
three miles on horseback to Belen, the county seat, where they were 
kept three days and given one meal. Thenthey were taken to Essex, 
Mississippi, turned over to the owner of a plantation, placed in a 
stockade at night and forced to work under an armed guard. They 
were ordered to work out their fine at fifteen cents a day, such a contract 
being made by the court officers themselves. These Indiana men 
learned during the nine days they were in this Mississippi stockade 
that there were men on the plantation who had been there for ten 
years trying to work out their fines. Before one fine could be worked 
out a new charge would be trumped up to hold them. Only last 
August a young white man who had lived in New York returned to 
his home, half starved, his body covered with bruises, resulting from 
unmerciful beatings he had received in a State camp in North Caro- 
lina, and related a story which was horrifying in its revelations of the 
atrocities perpetrated upon the men confined in it. This young 
white man claimed that at the time he escaped there were no less 
than twenty other youths from New York unable to return to their 
homes, and enduring the torture to which he was subjected by inhuman 
bosses every day. According to this young New Yorker’s story, 
there were about one thousand men at work in this camp, each of 
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whom was obliged to contribute 50 cents a week toward the support 
of'a physician. 

‘On one occasion’ [said he] ‘ the foreman threw heavy stones at me, one of 
which struck me on the head, knocking me senseless, because I sat down to rest. 
For hours I lay on the cot in my shack without medical aid, and I bear the 
mark of that stone to-day. For refusing to work because of lack of nourish- 
ment, for our meals consisted only of a slice of bread and a glass of water, I 
saw the foreman take a revolver, shoot a young negro through the leg and walk 
away, leaving him for dead. This fellow lay for days without medical aid and 
was finally taken away, nobody knows where. Three Italians were killed and 
two others were severely injured in a fight between the foreman and labourers, 
and yet not one of these men was arrested. Since the post office was under the 
control of the men running the camp, the letters written by the New York boys 
to their friends and relatives never reached their destination.’ 


The cases just cited prove conclusively that not only does peonage 
still rage violently in the southern States and in a variety of forms, 
but that while it formerly affected only coloured people, it now 
attacks white men and women as well. 

From renting or buying coloured men, women, and children, who 
had really fallen under the ban of the law, to actually trapping and 
stealing them was a very short step indeed, when labour was scarce 
and the need of additional hands pressed sore. Very recently, in- 
credible as it may appear to many, coloured men have been captured 
by white men, torn from their homes and forced to work on plantations 
or in camps of various kinds, just as truly as their fathers before them 
were snatched violently by slave catchers from their native African 
shores. Only last February (1906) two cotton planters of Houston 
Co., Texas, were arrested for a kind of peonage which is by no means 
uncommon in the South to-day. The planters needed extra help, so 
they captured two strong, able-bodied negroes, whom they charged 
with being indebted to them, and with having violated their con- 
tracts. Without resort to law they manacled the negroes and re- 
moved them to their plantations, where they forced them to work 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day without paying them a cent. 
The sheriff who arrested the planters admitted that this practice of 
capturing negroes when labour is needed on the plantations has pre- 
vailed for a long time in Madison Co., Texas, where the population 
is mainly negro. The captured men are worked during the cotton- 
planting season, are then released with empty pockets and allowed to 
return to their homes as best they can, where they remain until they 
are needed again, when they are recaptured. 

But the methods generally used by the men who run the convict 
camps of the South or who own large plantations, when they need 
coloured labourers, are much more skilful and less likely to involve 
them in trouble than those which the Texans just mentioned employ. 
Coloured men are convicted in magistrates’ courts of trivial offences, 
such as alleged violation of contract or something of the kind, and are 
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given purposely heavy sentences with alternate fines. Plantation 
owners and others in search of labour, who have already given their 
orders to the officers of the law, are promptly notified that some 
available labourers are theirs to command and immediately appear to 
pay the fine and release the convict from gaol only to make him a 
slave. If the negro dares to leave the premises of his employer, the 
same magistrate who convicted him originally is ready to pounce 
down upon him and send him back to gaol. Invariably poor and 
ignorant, he is unable to employ counsel or to assert his rights (it is 
treason to presume he has any) and he finds all the machinery of the 
law, so far as he can understand, against him. There is no doubt 
whatever that there are scores, hundreds perhaps, of coloured men in 
the South to-day who are vainly trying to repay fines and sentences 
imposed upon them five, six, or even ten years ago. The horror of 
ball and chain is ever before them, and their future is bright with no 
hope. 

In the annual report of the ‘Georgia State Prison Commission,’ 
which appeared only last June, the secretary shows that during the 
year 1905-06, there was a decrease of fully 10 per cent. in the number 
of misdemeanour convicts on the county chain gangs in Georgia, 
notwithstanding the fact that there has been an increase among the 
felony convicts. This decrease in the number of misdemeanants 
is explained as follows : ‘ Owing to the scarcity of labour, farmers who 
are able to do so pay the fines of able-bodied prisoners and put 
them on their plantations to work them out.’ ‘Had it not been for 
the fact that many farmers have paid the fines of the men convicted,’ 
explains the prison commission, ‘in order to get their labour, there is 
no doubt that there would be an increase instead of a decrease in the 
number on the misdemeanour gangs.’ This very frank admission of 
the open manner in which the law against peonage is deliberately 
broken by the farmers of Georgia is refreshing, to say the least. 
Surely they cannot be accused by prudish and unreasonable persons 
of violating the thirteenth amendment by mysterious methods hard 
to detect and transgressing the peonage law in secret, when the decrease 
in the number of misdemeanants of a sovereign State is attributed in a 
printed report to the fact that the farmers are buying up able-bodied 
negroes a bit more briskly than usual. 

While the convict lease camps of no State in the South have pre- 
sented conditions more shocking and cruel than have those in Georgia, 
it is also true that in no State have more determined and conscienti- 
ous efforts to improve conditions been put forth by a portion of its 
citizens than in that State. In spite of this fact it is well known that 
some of the wealthiest men in the State have accumulated their fortunes 
by literally buying coloured men, women, and children, and working 
them nearly, if not quite, to death. Reference has already been 
made to the report submitted to the Georgia legislature a few years 
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ago by Colonel Byrd, who was appointed special commissioner to in- 
vestigate the convict lease camps of his State. In reviewing this 
report the Atlanta Constitution summed up the charges against the 
convict lease system as follows: ‘Colonel Byrd’s report was not 
written by a Northerner, who does not understand conditions in the 
South, or the people living in that section ’ (as is so frequently asserted, 
when one who does not live in the sunny south dares to comment on 
anything which takes place below Mason’s and Dixon’s line) ; ‘ but it 
is written by one of the South’s most distinguished citizens who did 
not deal in glittering generalities, butjin facts.’ Colonel Byrd gave 
a truthful account of his trips to the camps, of his visits in the day 
time and at night, when none knew of his coming. He made it a rule, 
he said, to arrive at each camp unannounced, and he has told us 
exactly what hejsaw with his eyes and heard with his ears. Of the 
fifty-one chain gangs visited, Colonel Byrd discovered that at least 
half were operated exclusively by private individuals who had practi- 
cally the power of life and death over the convicts. Seldom was pro- 
vision made for the separation of the sexes, either during work by day 
or sleep by night. Little or no attention was given to the comfort 
or sanitary condition of the sleeping quarters, and women were forced 
to do men’s work in men’s attire. The murder of the men and the 
outrage of the women in these camps, the political pulls by which men 
occupying lofty positions in the State were shielded and saved from 
indictment by grand juries, formed the subjects of many indignant 
editorials in the Atlanta Constitution. 

Briefly summed up, the specific charges preferred by one of the 
South’s most distinguished sons who had made a most painstaking 
and exhaustive investigation of the convict lease camps of Georgia 
are as follow : 

(1) Robbing convicts of their time allowances for good behaviour. 
According to Colonel Byrd, there were not five camps in the State that 
had complied with the law requiring them to keep a book in which 
the good or bad conduct of each convict shall be entered daily. In the 
event of good conduct the law provides that a prisoner’s term of 
confinement shall be shortened four days during each month of 
service. In fifteen out of twenty-four private camps the contractors 
did not give the convicts a single day off for good service, nor did 
they even make pretence of doing so. 

(2) Forcing convicts to work from fourteen to twenty hours a 
day. 

(3) Providing them no clothes, no shoes, no beds, no heat in 
winter, and no ventilation whatever in single rooms in summer in 
which sixty convicts slept in chains. 

(4) Giving them rotten food. 

(5) Allowing them to die, when sick, for lack of medical attention. 

(6) Outraging the women. 
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(7) Beating to death old men too feeble to work. 
(8) Killing young men for the mere sake of killing. 

(9) Suborning jurors and county officers, whose sworn duty it is 
to avenge the wrongdoing of guards. 

It is when he struck the convicts leased to private individuals 
that Colonel Byrd took off his gloves, as the Atlanta Constitution well 
said, and dipped his pen in red ink. In these private camps Colonel 
Byrd found the convicts, men committed at the most for some 
trivial offence or perhaps none at all, had no clothes except greasy, 
grimy garments, which in many cases were worn to threads and were 
worthless as protection. These men, women, and children, for there 
were children only eight years old in the camps inspected by Colonel 
Byrd a few years ago, were badly shod and in the majority of cases 
went barefoot the year round. In many of the pine belt gangs, 
where the convicts were buried in the fastness of mighty pine forests, 
they went from year’s end to year’s end without a taste of vegetables: 
Usually after the convicts returned from their fourteen hours’ work 
they were given raw chunks of meat to prepare for their own 
dinner. In the matter of buildings the report was no less severe. 
In a camp owned by a well-known Georgian, Colonel Byrd found eleven 
men sleeping in a room ten feet square and but seven feet from floor 
to ceiling, with no window at all, but one door which opened into 
another room. In another camp the convicts slept in tents which 
had no bunks, no mattresses, and not even a floor. Fully thirteen of 
the camps out of twenty-four contained neither bunks nor mattresses, 
and the convicts were compelled to sleep in filthy, vermin-ridden 
blankets on the ground. And the men were obliged to sleep chained 
together. 

Many of the camps had no arrangements and scarcely miserable 
excuses for means of warming the barn-like buildings in which the 
convicts were confined during stormy days and wintry nights. The 
suffering the helpless inmates were forced to endure in winter, 
according to Colonel Byrd’s description, must have been terrible, while 
in the summer they were locked into the sweat boxes without ventila- 
tion, in order that the lessee might save the expense of employing 
night guards. 

‘ In two instances,’ said Colonel Byrd, ‘I found by the bedside of 
sick convicts tubs that had been used for days without having been 
emptied and in a condition that would kill anything but a misdemeanour 
convict.’ But Colonel Byrd’s description of the insanitary condi- 
tion of some of the camps and the horrors of convict life are unprint- 
able. He calls attention to the fact that the death rate in the private 
camps is double that of the county camps. In one of the camps 
one out of every four convicts died during their incarceration. In 
another camp one out of every six unfortunates who had committed 
some slight infraction of the law, if he were guilty at all, was thrust 
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into a camp which he never left alive. In twenty-one out of twenty- 
four private camps there were neither hospital buildings nor 
arrangements of any kind for the sick. After describing the lack of 
bathing facilities, which Colonel Byrd says gave the convicts a mangy 
appearance, he refers to the inhuman beatings inflicted upon the 
convicts. A leather strop was the instrument of punishment found 
by the commissioner in all the camps, ‘and my observation has been,’ 
said he, ‘that where the strap has been used the least the best camps 
exist and the best work is turned out by the convicts.’ 

In the camp in which the negroes looked worst the commissioner 
found very few reported dead. On the very date of inspection, 
however, there were three men, all new arrivals, locked in the filthy 
building, sick. They said they had been there a week, and two of 
them looked as though they could not recover. In another camp 
there was not even a stove, and the negroes had to cook on skillets 
over log fires in the open air. There were no beds at all and the few 
blankets were reeking with filth, as they were scattered about over 
a dirty floor. 

In his report Colonel Byrd called particular attention to a few of 
the many cases of brutality, inhumanity, and even murder which 
came under his own personal observation. In the banner camp 
for heavy mortality the commissioner found two men with broken 
legs, so terribly surrounded as practically to make it impossible for 
them to recover. Both in this camp and in others there were iumerous 
instances of sudden deaths among convicts, which were attributed to 
brain trouble and other diseases. On reliable authority Colonel 
Byrd learned that the guards in one of the camps visited had just a 
short while before his arrival literally beaten one of the convicts 
to death and then burned his remains in his convict suit with his 
shackles on. ‘A reputable citizen,’ said Colonel Byrd, ‘told me 
that he had seen the guards beating this convict, and that in their 
anger they had caught him by the shackles and run through the woods, 
dragging him along feet foremost.’ He stated he had gone before 
the grand jury of Pulaski Co., where the camp was situated, and 
had sworn to these facts, but that Mr. Allison, who ran this camp, 
had friends on the jury and that other citizens had thought it would 
be best to hush the whole deplorable affair up, so as to keep it out of 
the newspapers and courts. The superintendent of the camp simply 
claimed that the murdered negro had died of dropsy and was buried 
in his stripes and shackles to save time. 

The camp oi W. H. and J. H. Griffin in Wilkes Co. was described 
as being ‘ very tough.’ It was in that camp that Bob Cannon, a camp 
guard, beat to death an aged negro named Frank McRay. The 
condition in this camp was too horrible to describe. The prison 
was an abandoned kitchen or outhouse in the yard of a large ante 
bellum residence. Every window in it had been removed and the 
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openings closely boarded up and sealed. It was a small square box 
with not even an augur hole for air or light. 


‘ When the door was opened’ [said Colonel Byrd], ‘and I had recovered from 
the shock caused by the rush of foul air, I noticed a sick negro sitting in the 
room. How human beings could consign a fellow being to such an existence 
I cannot understand any more than I can understand how a human being could 
survive a night of confinement in such a den. There was an open can in the 
centre of the room and it looked as if it had not been emptied in a fortnight . 
A small bit of cornbread lay on a blanket near the negro, and that poor victim, 
guilty of a misdemeanour only, while sick, confined in this sweat-box dungeon, 
humbly asked to be furnished with a drink of water. 

‘It was in this gang that I found Lizzie Boatwright, a nineteen-year-old 
negress sent up from Thomas, Ga., for larceny. She was clad in men’s clothing, 
was working side by side with male convicts under a guard, cutting a ditch 
through a meadow. The girl was small of stature and pleasant of address, and 
her life in this camp must have been one of long drawn out agony, horror, and 
suffering. She told me she had been whipped twice, each time by the brutal 
white guard who had beaten McRay to death, and who prostituted his legal 
right to whip into a most revolting and disgusting outrage. ‘This girl and 
another woman were stripped and beaten unmercifully in plain view of the men 
convicts, because they stopped on the side of the road to bind a rag about their 
sore feet.’ 


Be as sanguine as one may, he cannot extract much comfort from 
the hope that conditions at present are much better, if any, than they 
were when Col. Byrd made this startling, shocking revelation, as the 
result of a careful investigation of these camps several years ago, 
since camps for misdemeanour convicts are being conducted by private 
individuals to-day just as they were then. The eighth annual report 
of the Prison Commission, issued May 1905, shows that thirteen of 
the misdemeanour convict camps in the State of Georgia are worked 
for and in some cases by private individuals, contrary to law, who 
hire them directly from the authorities having them in charge after 
conviction with no legal warrant from the county authorities in 
those counties where they are worked. These convicts, according 
to the last year’s report from Georgia, are entirely in the custody and 
control of private individuals. The officials hire them in remote 
counties, never seeing them after delivery, and the county authorities 
where they are worked never exercise supervision over or control of 
them. 

The law explicitly states that the Prison Commission of Georgia 
shall have general supervision of the misdemeanor convicts of the 
State. 


‘It shall be the duty of one of the Commissioners, or, in case of emergency, 
an officer designated by them, to visit from time to time, at least quarterly, the 
various camps where misdemeanour convicts are at work, and shall advise with 
the county or municipal authorities working them, in making and altering the 
rules for the government control and management of said convicts.. . . And if 
the county or municipal authorities fail to comply with such rules, or the law 
governing misdemeanour chain gangs [reads the statute], then the Governor 
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with the Commission shall take such convicts from said county or municipal 
authorities. Or the Governor and Commission in their discretion may impose 
a fine upon each of the said county or municipal authorities failing to comply 
with such rules or the law.’ 


But this law is easily evaded, because the county authorities 
where the convict is sentenced have established no chain gang, and 
the county authorities where the convict is worked none, so that 
neither can be proceeded against by the Commission. ‘The Prison 
Commission of Georgia has repeatedly called the attention of the 
General Assembly to this condition,’ says the report, and cannot 
refrain from again doing so, hoping that some means may be devised 
by which this violation of the law may be prevented. 

Again and again efforts put forth by humane people, both in 
Georgia and in other southern States, to correct abuses in the camps 
have been frustrated by men high in authority, who belong to the 
State legislatures and who make large fortunes out of the wretches 
they abuse. Colonel Byrd called attention to the fact that the whole 
political machinery of the State and county stood in with the lessees, 
because the first money earned by the poor victims paid the cost of 
trial and conviction. Not a dollar of the rental for the convicts 
reached the county treasury, he declared, till sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
county solicitor, bailiffs, court clerks, justice of the peace, constables 
and other officials who aided to put the convict in the chain gang 
were paid their fees in full. ‘It is not to be supposed,’ said Colonel 
Byrd, ‘that these people would be in favour of destroying a system 
profitable to themselves.’ The following incident throws some light 
on this point. A coloured man was convicted of larceny and sentenced 
to twelve months on the chain gang. The county solicitor personally 
took charge of him, carried him to a private camp, where the con- 
tractor gave him 100 dollars in cash for this prisoner. A few months 
later it was discovered that the man was innocent of the crime. Both 
the judge and the jury before whom he was convicted signed a petition 
to the Governor praying for the prisoner’s release. The county 
solicitor refused to sign it, however, because he had received his 100 
dollars in advance and distributed it among the other court officials 
and did not want to pay it back. 

There are in Georgia at the present time 1,500 men who were sold 
to the highest bidder the Ist of April, 1904, for a period of five years. 
The Durham Coal and Coke Co. leased 150 convicts, paying for them 
from 228 dollars to 252 dollars apiece per annum. The Flower 
Brothers Lumber Co. leased one hundred and paid 240 dollars a piece 
for them for a year. Hamby and Toomer leased five hundred, paying 
221 dollars a head. The Lookout Mountain Coal and Coke Co. took 
100 at 223.75 dollars a head. 

The Chattahoochee Brick Co. secured 175 men at 223.75 dollars 
apiece per annum. E. J. McRee took one hundred men and paid 
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220.75 dollars for each. In its report the Prison Commission points 
with great pride to the fact that for five years, from the Ist of April, 
1904, to the Ist of April, 1909, this batch of prisoners alone will pour 
annually into the State coffers the gross sum of 340,000 dollars 
with a net of 225,000 dollars, which will be distributed propor- 
tionately among the various counties for school purposes. 

In 1903 a man whose barbarous treatment of convicts leased to him 
by Tallapoosa and Coosa Counties, Alabama, had been thoroughly 
exposed, and who had been indicted a number of times in the State 
courts, succeeded in leasing more convicts ior a term of three years 
without the slightest difficulty, in spite of his record. The grand 
jury for the May term, 1903, of the District Court of the middle of 
Alabama returned ninety-nine indictments for peonage and con- 
spiring to hold parties in a condition of peonage. In these ninety- 
nine true bills only eighteen persons were involved. Under the 
convict lease system of Alabama the State Board of Convicts then 
had no control whatever over the County convicts, and if they were 
leased to an inhuman man there was absolutely nothing to prevent 
him from doing with them what he wished. During the trial of the 
cases in Alabama to which reference has been made, a well-known 
journalist declared over his signature that when the chief of the 
State Convict Inspecting Bureau, who had been sent to Tallapoosa 
Co. to investigate conditions obtaining in the penal camps there, 
reported that some of the largest landowners and planters in the 
State were engaged in the traffic of selling negroes into involuntary 
servitude, the Governor took no further steps to bring about the 
conviction of the guilty parties. 

In Alabama a justice of the peace in criminal cases has power to 
sentence a convicted prisoner to hard labour for aterm not exceeding 
twelve months. He is required under law to make a report of such 
cases to the Judge of Probate of his respective county, and to file a 
mittimus with the gaoler of each man who is tried before him who has 
been convicted and fails to give bond. As soon as a man was con- 
victed in Tallapoosa and Coosa counties by a Justice of the Peace, 
who was in collusion with the party or parties who had a contract 
with the county for leasing the county convicts, he would turn each 
of them over to the lessee without committing them to the county 
gaol, and without filing a certificate of these convictions with the 
Judge of Probate. Since there was no public examiner to go over the 
books of the Justice of the Peace, it was easy, when they were examined 
by order of the grand jury, to explain away as a mistake any discre- 
pancies upon the docket. Since there was nothing on the docket 
of the Justice of the Peace to show the length of time the man was to 
serve, he was held by the lessee, until he broke down or managed to 
escape. Moreover, the prosecution of the cases mentioned showed 
that trumped-up charges wouldj be frequently made against negroes 
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in the two counties mentioned for the most trivial offences, such as 
happened in the case of one convict who was arrested for letting one 
man’s mule bite another man’s corn. It also came out in the trial 
that when the sentence of two convicts expired at the same time 
they were often provoked into a difficulty with each other and then 
each man would be taken down before a Justice of the Peace without 
the knowledge of the other, and persuaded to make an affidavit against 
the other man for an affray. Both would then be tried before a 
Justice, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment at hard labour 
for six months, and this would go on indefinitely. It was also developed 
at this Alabama trial that there was often no trial at all. An affidavit 
would be sworn out, but never entered upon the docket, and after a 
mock trial the man would be sentenced for three months or six and 
the judgment never entered up. 

If there was an examination by the grand jury of the county, there 
would be no way for it to secure the facts, and no one in the com- 
munity seemed to think it was his duty to make any charges. Between 
A and B, both of whom were convicted of peonage in Alabama in 1903, 
it is said that there was an understanding that the men arrested in A’s 
neighbourhood were to be tried before C, one of B’s brothers-in-law, 
while those whom B wanted would be tried before one of the A’s, who 
was Justice of the Peace. If material ran short, the men held by 
the A’s were taken down and tried before B’s brother-in-law and turned 
over to Band viceversa. It can easily be seen that negroes—friendless, 
illiterate, and penniless—had no salvation at all except when the strong 
arm of the United States Government took them under its protection. 
Although the grand jury at the May term in 1903 declared that 
Tallapoosa and Coosa counties were the only localities in the State 
where peonage existed, subsequent arrests of persons who were bound 
over by a United States Commissioner to await the action of the 
United States grand jury at the December term of 1903 proved con- 
clusively that there were many cases of peonage in Covington, Crenshaw, 
Pike, Coffee, Houston, and other counties in the State of Alabama. 

Describing the convict lease system, as it is operated in Mississippi, 
one of the best attorneys in that State said : 

‘This institution is operated for no other purpose than to make money, and 
I can compare it with nothing but Dante’s Inferno. Hades is a paradise com- 
pared with the convict camps of Mississippi. If an able-bodied young man 
sent to one of these camps for sixty or ninety days lives to return home, he is 
fit for nothing the rest of his natural life, for he is a physical wreck at the expira- 
tion of his term.’ 


As in other States, the convict camps of Mississippi are operated 
by planters or others who have secured a contract from the County 
Board to work all prisoners sent up by the magistrates or other courts. 
A stipulated sum per capita is paid for the prisoners, who have to work 
out their fines, costs, and living expenses, receiving practically nothing 
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for their labour. As spring comes on, officers of the law become 
exceedingly busy looking up cases of vagrancy or misdemeanour, so 
as to supply their regular patrons. 

It is interesting and illuminating to see what class of men have 
been indicted for holding their fellows in bondage in the stockades 
of the South. A few years ago a leading member of the Georgia 
legislature, together with his brothers, operated an extensive camp 
in Lowndes Co. Witnesses testified before the grand jury that in 
this camp, owned by a member of the legislature, the brutalities 
practised were too revolting to describe. It is also interesting to know 
that a member of that same family was awarded 100 convicts on the 
Ist of April 1904, and this lease is good for five years. Witnesses 
testified that this member of the Georgia legislature operated a camp 
in which prisoners were stripped and unmercifully lashed by the 
whipping bosses for the slightest offence. It was also alleged that 
this lawmaker for a sovereign State and his brothers were accustomed 
to go into counties adjoining Lowndes, pay the fines of the misde- 
meanour convicts, carry them into their Ware county camp and there 
keep them indefinitely. 

The grand jury claimed that at least twenty citizens of Ware Co. 
were held as slaves in the camp owned by the brothers to whom 
reference has been made, long after their terms had expired. An 
ex-sheriff of Ware Co. and a well-known attorney of Georgia pleaded 
guilty not very long ago to the charge of holding citizens in a condi- 
tion of peonage, and were each fined 1,000 dollars (500 dollars of which 
was remitted) by Judge Emory Speer. A sheriff in Alabama was 
recently indicted for peonage. Manufacturers of Georgia and rail- 
road contractors in Tennessee have recently been indicted for holding 
men and women in involuntary servitude. The chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of Bradford Co., Fla., was indicted not long 
ago for the same offence. In March 1905 the Federal Grand Jury 
indicted the city of Louisville and the superintendent of the work- 
house for violating the federal statute against peonage. 

There is no doubt whatever that every misdemeanour convict in 
the chain gangs and convict lease camps in the South operated by 
private individuals could appeal to the courts and secure release. 
Incarceration of misdemeanour convicts in these camps is as much 
disobedience of the laws as the original offence which led to conviction. 
There is no doubt that every misdemeanour camp in the southern 
States which is controlled by private individuals is a nest of illegality. 
Every man employing misdemeanour convicts for private gain is 
a law-breaker. Every county official who leases or permits to be 
leased a misdemeanour convict for other than public work trans- 
gresses one of the plainest statutes on the law books of some of the 
States in which the offence is committed, and violates an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States besides. There is no 
Vor, LAII—No. 366 Y 
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lack of law by which to punish the guilty, but they are permitted 
to perpetrate fearful atrocities upon the unfortunate and helpless, 
because there are thousands of just and humane people in this country 
who know little or nothing about the methods pursued in the chain 
gangs, the convict lease system and the contract labour system, which 
are all children of one wicked and hideous mother, peonage. 

The negro was armed with the suffrage by just and humane men, 
because soon after the War of the Rebellion the legislatures of the 
southern States began to enact vagrant or peonage laws, the intent 
of which was to reduce the newly emancipated slaves to a bondage 
almost as cruel, if not quite as cruel, as that from which they had just 
been delivered. After the vote had been given the negro, so that 
he might use it in self-defence, the peonage laws became a dead letter 
for a time and lay dormant, so to speak, until disfranchisement laws 
were enacted in nearly every State of the South. The connection 
between disfranchisement and peonage is intimate and close. The 
planter sees the negro robbed of his suffrage with impunity, with 
the silent consent of the whole country, and he knows that political 
preferment and great power are the fruits of this outrage upon a 
handicapped and persecuted race. He is encouraged, therefore, 
to apply the same principle for profit’s sake'to his business affairs. 
The politician declares that the negro is unfit for citizenship and 
violently snatches from him his rights. The planter declares the 
negro is lazy and forces him into involuntary servitude contrary to 
the law. Each tyrant eae the same process of reasoning to 
justify his course. 

Mary Cuurcu TERRELL. 
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PART II 


UNDER THE LIBERALS 







Tue policy of Devolution—of instalments—of proceeding ‘step by 
step ’—was not an invention of Lord Dunraven or of the Unionists. 
It originated several years before Lord Dunraven’s association was 
ever heard of, and originated with a powerful wing of the Liberals 
who count a majority of ‘the strong men’ in the existing Liberal 
Government. Not to talk of Lord Rosebery’s famous ‘clean slate’ 
speech at Chesterfield, and his very precise declaration, in Liverpool 
in the February of 1902, of his ‘hope and belief that much devolution 
must take place in a national direction in the work of our over- 
burdened Parliament, and that much reform must take place in what 
is known as Castle Government in Ireland,’ the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking at Ladybank and Glasgow so long ago 
as September 1901 (three years before Lord Dunraven whispered a 
word of devolution), in the presence and with the concurrence of the 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs, distinctly proclaimed that the 
Liberal party must not ‘repeat the experiment of 1892,’ and must 
not accept office unless rendered independent of the Irish vote. It 
would be easy to multiply quotations showing that, with the exception 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Morley, almost every man of mark in 
the present Ministry had pinned himself to the policy of instalments 
by what Mr. Redmond himself, so long ago as the 17th of March 1902, 
described as ‘slow and agonising steps,’ long before Lord Dunraven 
or any Unionist whosoever had accepted the idea of devolution, 
and that, as a matter of hard fact, during the nine months following 
the tearing up of the Land Conference treaty, Home Rule, even in the 
devolution form, had ceased to be a matter of practical politics in the 
estimation of the Liberal party, as well as among the Unionists, when 
the movement of the Unionist Irish country gentlemen, countenanced, 
and at the very least coquetted with, as it now is most certain it was, 
by the most powerful minds in the Unionist Government, suddenly 
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restored the question of Irish self-government to a position of hopeful- 
ness and Imperial concern which no Liberal championship, however 
honest and devoted, could have given it. 

If not to have joined Messrs. Dillon and Sexton, and the Times 
newspaper, and the most primordial section of the Ulster Orange 
party in refusing Lord Dunraven’s friends a hearing, and in chasing 
them down as though they were enemies of the human race, be pervert- 
ing the Liberal party from Gladstonian Home Rule to devolution, 
I am happy to own responsibility for the sin in Mr. Redmond’s own 
good company (so long as he allowed his sound judgment, and not 
his execrably bad calculations as a politician, to rule him). But so 
far from ‘ hailing Lord Dunraven’s proposal with approval and delight,’ 
I expressly declared that that proposal was in its then shape ‘ utterly 
inadmissible ’ and ‘ not even arguable’ from the Nationalist point of 
view, and simply pleaded for ‘friendly toleration and common fair 
play ’ for a number of patriotic Irish gentlemen who undertook the 
heroic task of evangelising their own Unionist countrymen by presenting 
the self-government question to them in a tentative and anodyne form. 

It was this plea of mine for ordinary decency of demeanour towards 
Irishmen engaged in raising the question of self-government from the 
depths of impracticability to a place in the programme of a Govern- 
ment whose fiat was law, which Mr. Redmond represented to the 
Dublin Convention as ‘ hailing Lord Dunraven’s proposal with approval 
and delight,’ and which Mr. T. P. O’Connor, with a scrupulousness 
more delicate still, described as ‘preaching the doctrine that the 
smallest measure of devolution would be accepted by the Irish people.’ 
Is it any wonder that the Prime Minister should complain that the 
assembly to which this language was addressed by the only two 
speakers of weight who addressed them must have been labouring 
under ‘some misapprehension ’ in the action they took ; or that Mr. 
Redmond himself should agree that ‘apparently there was some 
misunderstanding ’ on the part of the Convention which accepted his 
own resolution for the rejection of the Bill ? 

The question whether, if the reception of the Dunraven-MacDonnell 
manifestoes in Ireland had been different, and if the accord between 
classes and parties of the previous year could have been re-established, 
Mr. Wyndham would have accepted and induced his colleagues to 
accept the Irish Council Bill which (or rather a considerably expur- 
gated copy of which) was introduced by Mr. Birrell three years after, 
is one of those which will probably never be quite solved until the 
parties to these transactions shall have passed from the scene. But 
for the plain man in the street the evidence in the affirmative 
is conclusive. Appetising as might be the text of the Balfour-to- 
Wyndham ‘cypher message’ on the appointment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, or a detailed report of the table-talk in Lord Lans- 
downe’s dining-room in beautiful Derreen, or around Lord Dudley’s 
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board in the Viceregal Lodge, the truth in such a matter is not to 
be found, like the evidence in a Divorce Court, by scandalous tittle- 
tattle or by listeners at the keyhole, but by the inferences of common- 
sense a8 to what would have been the interest of politicians in 
known circumstances. By universal confession, and with the assent 
of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, as well as of Mr. Wyndham and 
Lord Dudley, one of the conditions on which Sir Antony MacDonnell 
accepted his office was that there was to be ‘a co-ordination of the 
Dublin Castle Boards,’ with somebody to supervise the co-ordinated 
authorities. What else was Mr. Birrell’s Bill? Is it possible for 
human reason to doubt that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne had 
come to the conclusion that Dublin Castle Board-dom was an inde- 
fensible system, as they had found Irish landlordism to be an inde- 
fensible system ? Where would have been the difficulty of reforming 
the one as the other had been reformed, if the same forces and the 
same spirit were available for the task? Mr. George Wyndham 
must be a man of less imagination and ambition than most observers 
would credit him with, if he had not made it the darling object of his 
life to follow up his splendid achievement in the excision of the Irish 
agrarian gangrene by the still greater glory of satisfying those national 
ideals which were not perhaps altogether foreign to his own Geraldine 
blood. Had the friendly progress of peasant proprietorship and the 
state of joyous hope and goodwill it gave rise to in Ireland continued 
so to favour him as to enable him to remove the last sectarian barrier 
to self-government in the next session by a University Bill framed in 
friendly conference, as by the same method the far more formidable 
agrarian barrier had been already got rid of, who can doubt that 
Mr. Wyndham and his triumphant Irish Policy would have been the 
highest feather in the cap of a Cabinet in which all else was failure, 
and in which Lord Londonderry was the only anti-Irish force worth 
taking into account ?' 

It is quite true that Mr. Wyndham’s nerve failed him when Lord 
Dudley stuck to his guns. He is not made of the timber which enables 
Sir Antony MacDonnell to hold his ground unflinchingly, whether 
Mr. Walter Long reigned or Mr. Bryce, whether the Nationalists raged 
or the Orange Grand Masters went into hysterics, until he has fired 
his last cartridge. It is furthermore the case that, instead of living 
up to his high emprise, he dropped the University question and pro- 
duced only a peddling Labourers’ Bill, and let the settlement of the 
Evicted Tenants’ question, which was of the essence of the Land 
Conference treaty, miserably drag. But Mr. Redmond, or rather his 
bearleaders, are the last persons entitled to taunt Mr. Wyndham with his 
change of front, considering that it was the direct consequence of their 
own change of front in turning around without a scrap of justification 
and outvying the Ulster Orangemen in warring for the destruction 


! Mr. Chamberlain was a sceptic, but not, I understand, an enemy. 
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of him and his policy. Dates are vital in this connection. Mr. Redmond 
in order to cover up the colossal folly of discouraging the Unionist 
Government from offering (and consequently passing) three years 
ago a better Devolution Bill than a friendly Government are now in a 
position to proffer us, told the recent National Converition of Mis- 
understandings that Mr. Wyndham ‘instantly’ blew out the candle 
of the Dunraven-MacDonnell proposals. The allegation is a totally 
inaccurate one. The first manifesto of Lord Dunraven’s Association 
was published on the 25th of August 1904. Mr. Wyndham’s letter 
to the Times, ‘ blowing out the candle,’ was not published until the 
23rd of September—one eventful month afterwards—the month in 
which the whole force of Mr. Dillon’s organisers and newspapers was 
spent in denouncing Lord Dunraven’s overtures as rabidly as the 
Ulster Orangists and more coarsely than the Times, and destroying the 
opportunity which the Dunraven-MacDonnell proposals and my re- 
election for Cork offered for rallying the country again to the Policy of 
Conciliation. The Nationalist platforms and the Press resounded with 
scorn and ridicule of ‘ the Dunraven Punch-and-Judy show,’ and shouts 
of ‘no compromise !’ and denunciations of ‘the Policy of Concilia- 
tion as a Policy of Swindling.’ If Lord Dunraven had come as a 
Cromwell with fire and sword, instead of as an Irish noble with an 
honest effort to win over his brother Unionists and their Government 
to Irish self-government, he could scarcely have met with a less 
complimentary reception from the politicians. It is quite certain 
that those who reviled him reviled him all the more because they 
believed Mr. Wyndham and Lord Dudley and Sir Antony MacDonnell 
to be behind him. And it is the gentlemen who raised that intolerant 
clamour with the deliberate intention of preventing the Devolution 
proposals from gaining even a moment’s hearing, who would now have 
an innocent Dublin Convention to swallow the plea that it was Mr. 
Wyndham’s action in ‘ instantly ’ repudiating the Dunraven-McDonnell 
manifestoes which ruined Ireland’s hopes of a better Devolution Bill 
three years ago. 

If Mr. Wyndham not very sublimely resolved to save himself and 
his Leader and his party, before it was too late, from any spoken or 
written responsibility for the more or less embryonic plans confidenti- 
ally revolved at ‘the mysterious dinner party,’ and in the shades of 
Derreen, the heroic Muse will possibly reprove him, but assuredly the 
Dillonite politician would do better to cover his own head with ashes 
for the folly of plucking Mr. Wyndham back at a moment when he had 
a thousand temptations to take the plunge. Neither must it be 
forgotten that when he ‘blew out the candle,’ he had already 
had nine months’ experience of the constancy and delicacy of 
the allies he shrank from trusting himself to again. From the 
November of 1903, those to whom Mr. Redmond had surrendered 
his soul, having broken with Mr. Wyndham, as I have shown, 
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without a single act of ill-faith on his part, but with the single 
purpose of making Conciliation and the Agrarian Settlement im- 
possible, spent all their energies in denouncing ‘the slippery Mr. 
Wyndham’ and ‘the Indian Satrap,’ Sir Antony MacDonnell, as the 
authors of some miscreant conspiracy against the Irish party and 
the National Cause, in following the Ulster Orange Party into the 
Parliamentary Division-lobbies against them and arousing English 
alarm at their Land Purchase Policy by predicting that it would end in 
‘ National bankruptcy ’ and repudiation. 

History would find it hard to credit the follies of that time if 
they had not been so recently repeated. It seemed as if Ireland 
were a great power so rich in friends that it became a patriotic duty to 
discourage everybody who strove to befriend her. I will say nothing 
of the disdain shown for a friendliness which the proudest empires 
and republics of the world have not thought it beneath their dignity 
to court. One of the favourite Nationalist (as well as Orange) taunts 
against Lord Dunraven’s Association was, that ‘they represented 
just five and twenty men.’ As a matter of fact, the Land Conference 
landlords at one of their meetings mustered eleven Irish peers and 
several hundreds of Unionist country gentlemen of weight and 
station—the nucleus of a most formidable force of Conservative 
Nationalists. If those who withstood the brunt of the ridicule and 
insult poured upon the ‘Dunraven Punch-and-Judy show’ were 
not more numerous, is it those who struck down every hand of friend- 
ship extended by ‘our hereditary enemies,’ who have any title to 
reproach them with their paucity in numbers? One of the phenomena 
of the time was the uprise of a great Presbyterian Democratic force 
in Ulster, under the inspiration of Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Wood and 
other able lieutenants. Had the abolition of landlordism and the 
policy of national good fellowship been allowed to go smoothly for- 
ward, the movement had every prospect of annihilating one wing 
of the Ulster Orange party at the General Election. Mr. T. W. Russell 
for his sins as a member of the Land Conference was all but as 
persistently reviled in the anti-conciliationist Press as ‘the slippery 
Mr. Wyndham’ or ‘the Indian Satrap,’ and at one critical hour 
was menaced with the loss of his seat in South Tyrone, by the with- 
drawal of the Nationalist support, if he persisted in attending the 
reassembled conference on the Evicted Tenants’ Question. A still 
more propitious omen was the establishment, under the inspiration 
of the new spirit, of an Independent Order of Orangemen, who adopted 
the significant device ‘Irishmen first of all!’ for their motto, and ° 
bearded the high and mighty pundits of the Conservative Association 
of Belfast in their den at the polls. My plea that the time had come 
for taking this most promising association of young Orangemen also 
into the National Councils was met with shouts of derision at the 
thought of ‘ trusting the fortunes of the National Cause to a scratch 
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alliance with Tom Sloan ’— the ‘scratch alliance,’ as it happens, to 
which is due the only gleam of victory that visited the Nationalist 
banners at the General Election—the conquest of West Belfast. 

What neo-Nationalist, indeed, could grumble when he beheld the 
fate of a vieille barbe like myself ? It is not too much to say that the 
whole force of the agitation of the last three years was directed, not 
against landlordism or against Castle Rule, but against every pro- 
posal of mine to get rid of them. To at least a dozen different pro- 
posals from the Bishop of Clonfert and from National representative 

‘bodies in Mayo, Kerry, Queen’s Co., Limerick, Tipperary and else- 
where, that the Conciliationist and anti-conciliationist sections of 
the Nationalists should come together to discuss the situation, I 
responded with an invariable affirmative, and my critics with an in- 
variable reply, that there was no difference of opinion and nothing to 
discuss. When I suggested, as perhaps offering a larger atmosphere 
of good feeling, a friendly conference of all manner of good Irishmen 
on such topics as they were likely to agree upon, the conference to be 
summoned and its composition and scope to be settled by Mr. 
Redmond, I was accused of a plot to set aside the Irish party and refuse 
them representation at the Conference, and my speech exposing the mis- 
representation was suppressed. It was actually charged against me in 
a series of lurid harangues that my action was all portion of a desperate 
plot between Mr. Wyndham, Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lord Dunraven 
and myself to disrupt and destroy the Irish party, to replace it by a 
“Moderate Loyal party,’ to be composed of Nationalist turncoats 
and swindling Unionist landlords, and to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy by organising a London Tory syndicate to get possession of 
the Nationalist daily organ. 

If the Irish people, or even the Irish party, were really answerable 
for all this inconstancy and incapacity, their staunchest friends might 
begin to feel a sinking of the heart. The truth, and the tragedy of 
the matter, is that neither the one nor the other ever fully realised 
what was going on, or have ever deliberately sanctioned the abandon- 
ment of the national policy of three years ago. Whatever may be 
their vacillations in the present liquefying condition of the party, its 
soundest heads and most tried Nationalists have assured me times 
without number that, had they been appealed to at the time before 
my resignation, three-fourths of the party would have stood unshake- 
ably by the policy of conciliation, and if I returned to the party 
would stand by it still, Enough has been said to make it clear that, 
in my judgment, now as then, such an appeal at that moment would 
have been fraught with even worse disaster than has since overtaken 
the Irish cause, and that it would be dishonour to bind myself to 
blind obedience to the party, so long as they were (with however 
little volition of their own) committed to the destruction of every 
principle I believe in. But the important fact remains, that from the 
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guilt of the last three years’ follies the mass of the Irish party, and, 
far more emphatically of the Irish people, are wholly free. There 
is perhaps no more touching proof of the inborn goodness and strong 
sense of Irishmen than the fact that throughout these three years, 
while the charges of the managers of the political ‘ machine’ against 
me of the basest treasons that could be imputed to an Irish Nationalist 
were hurtling through the air, I never once in any part of the country 
saw a scowling face or heard an unfriendly word from a man of the 
people. 

Mr. Wyndham, in place of ‘ blowing out the candle ’ of Devolution, 
really blew out his own candle as Chief Secretary. The few months 
for which he lingered on the stage until the allied attacks of the 
Nationalists and Ulster Orangists drove him finally off, were the 
lame after-piece of a great drama. But it must be in fairness owned 
that, had he evinced all the dogged fidelity of Lord Dudley and all 
the iron fortitude of Sir Antony, it was probably no longer possible 
to spur a discouraged and failing Government to such an enterprise 
as an Irish Devolution Bill, in the face of the storm of malignant 
hatred of the policy of conciliation which had swept over the face 
(although over a very shallow surface) of Ireland in the nine previous 
months. And so, perhaps, the greatest opportunity that ever pre- 
sented itself of settling the Irish difficulty with the concurrence of all 
men of good will of all races, creeds and parties, fizzled miserably 
out, as the result of the short-sighted mischief-making of an incredibly 
small number of men, without the deliberate will of the Irish people, 
of the Irish party, or even of the Irish Leader. For it is the crowning 
touch of perverse destiny in the business that, although the hand 
that finished the tragedy was the hand of Mr. Redmond, his intellectual 
judgment was elsewhere. With a frankness that is not wholly 
cynicism, he has again and again publicly avowed that he ‘ was in 
substantial agreement with Mr. O’Brien up to the date of his resigna- 
tion.” Notwithstanding which he gave the finishing stroke to the 
Tory policy of Conciliation, at the command of men who hated the 
principles we were ‘substantially agreed upon,’ with as easy a conscience 
as he sacrificed the Liberal policy of Conciliation the other day. 

‘It was a famous victory,’ and the only regret of the victors was 
that ‘the Indian Satrap’ had not accepted his fate as tamely as the 
impressionable Chief Secretary. 

The first of the blunders by which Ireland’s relations with the Liberals 
have been messed as sadly as those with the Tories was that no attempt 
was made to establish a friendly understanding with the Liberal chiefs 
before the General Election. Parnell’s instinct would have seen such 
an understanding to be elementary good tactics. It would have been 
equally good tactics on both sides. Nobody doubted then, or doubts 
now, that, as to the men who are the salt of principled Liberalism— 
to name only Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley—their 
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belief in Gladstonian Home Rule remains unfaltering. With them 
it was not a question of how much they were willing to give, but how 
much it was practically possible to carry. Even with those who had 
weakened in the faith obviously the best time to turn their oppor- 
tunism to good account was while the Liberals were still in opposition, 
the prospects of the General Election far less roseate than the reality 
turned out to be, and the Irish vote still in suspense. On the Irish 
side, while nobody could be in any doubt that, in the belief of all 
Nationalists and of most Liberals, nothing short of the government 
of Ireland in purely Irish affairs by a statutory Irish Parliament and 
a responsible Irish Executive could complete the programme of good 
government in Ireland, no Irish leader of capacity could forget the 
lesson of the futile efforts even of a giant of the Gladstonian stature 
in 1886 and in 1892-95 to win the assent of England to a revolution, 
so beneficent, but so beset with ignorant alarms and age-long pre- 
judices. If what was desired was not a showy Home Rule demon- 
stration, which would make a splutter for a session and then be sum- 
marily quenched, but a Bill which there would be a rational chance of 
getting the House of Lords and the timid English public of real life 
to pass into law, the end would remain the same, but it would mani- 
festly have to be approached by means which would take account of 
England’s doubts and fears, and enable her to judge by actual experi- 
ment of the wisdom of going further and further in the direction of 
Irish self-government. 

Instead of establishing some such frank understanding with Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman and then mobilising all the forces of Ireland 
in its support, Mr. Redmond was prompted to begin his electoral 
campaign by a hectoring speech in Glasgow, insisting upon Gladstonian 
Home Rule at the muzzle of the blunderbuss, thereby making a Tory 
anti-Home Rule outcry good electioneering strategy, and forcing the 
Asquiths, Haldanes, and Greys to go probably much further than they 
would otherwise have felt obliged to go in fettering the action of the 
future Liberal Cabinet. He did not improve matters when a few days 
afterwards, frightened by the resentment of the Liberal Press, he 
practically retracted his ultimatum at Motherwell, and made the best 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s promise of a Bill such as has 
been rejected by the National Convention, qualified only by the 
condition that it was ‘to be consistent with and lead up to the larger 
policy.’ Finally, the General Election came off, and Mr. Redmond 
proved to be of no account for good and of very little account for 
mischief in the Liberal triumph. 

It was a bad beginning, but the situation was still saveable. The 
new Government, by the plainest declarations, made it clear that they 
believed the only practicable Irish policy was to take up the policy 
of conciliation of Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell, where 
it had been dropped by the Tories, thereby completely solidifying their 
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own ranks, and paralysing and farcifying any Tory opposition in Parlia- 
ment. If Mr. Redmond had then taken up his (revised) attitude at the 
late Convention and declared anything short of Gladstonian Home 
Rule to be ‘ an insult to Ireland,’ and made candid war on the Liberals’ 
Irish policy, he would have been at least logical in his unwisdom. Had 
he been free to follow his own promptings he would have recognised 
at once that, since Devolution it had to be or nothing, the plain 
interest of Ireland was to make sure that the Liberal measure should 
be the fullest measure attainable, and to rally together every force in 
Ireland capable of strengthening its chances of success. Sir Antony was 
still at the helm, with his terrible secrets ; Lord Dudley was known to 
be ready tospeak manfully out whenever his words could be useful ; all 
the old elements of conciliation—Lord Dunraven’s Unionist Irish gentry, 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s Presbyterian democracy, Mr. Sloan’s and Mr. 
Lindsay Crawford’s Independent Order of Orangemen, with the co- 
operation under wholly new circumstances of Mr. T. M. Healy’s 
tremendous intellectual resources and of the anything but negligible 
forces behind him—were still there and were all to be obtained for the 
asking. Had all these forces been concentrated in an appeal to English 
public opinion in support of a comprehensive Irish policy of concilia- 
tion, to which the secret sympathies of Mr. Wyndham, and the still 
small voice in the breasts of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne could 
have offered but a faint resistance, most practical politicians will 
admit that a Devolution Bill, considerably larger than that which 
has just met its death at the hand of Mr. Redmond and his friends, 
might have been placed on the Statute-book during the present 
Parliament. 

Unfortunate Mr. Redmond was forced to go on blindly with the 
Glasgow-cum-Motherwell, the Bullying-cum-Climbdown, policy of the 
General Election campaign. Messrs. Dillon and Sexton had the 
fatuity to lay down the thesis in the Freeman’s Journal, that ‘ the 
Liberal majority had been returned to give Gladstonian Home Rule 
to Ireland, that they had the power to do it, and that they must 
be forced to do it.’ It came to be insisted upon more and more 
that the obstacles to Home Rule were not so much the election 
pledges of the Liberal Ministers, the fears of England, or the power 
of the House of Lords, as Sir Antony MacDonnell. That dis- 
tinguished Irishman, who had thrown up a position of ease and opu- 
lence to turn a Tory coercion Government into the abolishers of land- 
lordism and the all-but-pledged champions of Irish self-government, 
was set upon by the anti-conciliationists as though he were the most 
virulent enemy of Ireland in existence—with the doubtful exception 
of myself. So far from aiding to reassemble the forces of conciliation, 
the whole aim seemed to be to irritate and exasperate every section 
of the Protestant minority who showed any tendency to approach 
us. We were exhorted to have mo truce with ‘ our hereditary enemies ;’ 
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‘Dunraven and his crowd’ were abused like pickpockets ; the Ulster 
minority were told (to the intense delight of the Orange party managers) 
that in certain eventualities ‘they would be put down with the strong 
hand.’ ‘Home Rule,’ the Irish people were assured by Mr. T. P, 
O’Connor, ‘ was coming and coming soon.’ And that Home Rule 
must mean ‘Boer Home Rule as a minimum’ Mr. Dillon insisted 
must be the demand of all orthodox Nationalists on pain of excom- 
munication from the National ranks. Every protest of my own 
against this breakneck folly—every appeal for friendly consultation 
among all iriends of self-government to arrange a common policy 
in the emergency—were smothered in the Press, and represented to the 
people, who could neither hear nor read my words, as part of a fla- 
gitious conspiracy for the betrayal and destruction of the National 
movement. So far from aiding to resurrect the Wyndham-Mac- 
Donnell policy of conciliation, Mr. Redmond’s leaders threw all their 
energies into the task of convincing the Liberals that the Land Con- 
ference and the Purchase Act that sprung from it were a National 
curse and would by-and-by bring a gigantic burden on the British 
taxpayer—that the land question was further off from being settled 
than ever. It was Irishmen themselves who thus gave the lie to the 
best practical argument ever presented to England as to the capacity 
of Irishmen for settling the most entangled Irish questions for them- 
selves, and loyally abiding by their agreements. 

Such being the state of things, Mr. Bryce came to the country 
in a state of settled depression, that gave but little hope of coping with 
his innumerable difficulties. He made a valiant and loyal attempt. 
When he did me the honour (a few days after he reached Dublin) of 
meeting me and inviting my views, I made no concealment of my own 
conviction that he would do best to begin by grappling with the Univer- 
sity question, and removing the obstacles to the smooth working of the 
Purchase Act by an amending Bill couched in the Land Conference 
spirit (having first of all satisfied the claims of the labourers, which 
were the most urgent of all). I pointed out that a sufficient consensus 
of opinion could be obtained on all three Bills to secure their easy passage 
through Parliament, thus removing the sting of the only two real 
objections of the Irish minority to self-government—their apprehen- 
sions (very silly but very genuine ones) for their religious liberties 
and for their property, and that by a friendly settlement of these 
questions the way would be paved for an equally amicable discussion 
of the self-government question in the following session. Having 
regard to Mr. Bryce’s many cruel difficulties, and the danger of his 
alienating seventy votes by yielding to, or even seeking any, advice 
of mine, I did not feel justified in pressing my opinions further upon 
Mr. Bryce throughout his Chief Secretaryship. Those who acted 
with me proceeded upon the principle of facilitating the task of Mr. 
Bryce and the Liberals at least as loyally as we had done in the case 
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of Mr. Wyndham and the Tories. We scrupulously avoided inter- 
fering, by parliamentary action or by private advice, in any matter 
in which Mr. Redmond and his advisers took any action of their own, 
and confined our activity wholly to such questions as the labourers’ 
question, the evicted tenants’ question, the Canadian cattle question, 
and the University question, which the Irish party had either neg- 
lected to touch or had actually boycotted. Not a shadow of excuse 
was, therefore, left for any pretence that any advice or projects of the 
Irish party were countermined by any unofficial meddling or ear- 
wigging of ours. How necessary was the precaution was abundantly 
proved by the childish complaint, more than once uttered by Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Dillon, that ‘ others had been consulted’ and they had 
not, Of course, the imputations of crookedness in Mr. Bryce’s and 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s dealings with the Irish party were so un- 
justifiable that, the moment it came to be their cue, the same gentle- 
men boasted freely in Ireland that they were ‘in almost daily com- 
munication’ with the Government. 

The cheerful observation with which Mr. Bryce began his Chief 
Secretaryship, that he ‘was not altogether hopeless,’ was perhaps as 
cheerful as his experiences for the next weary nine months would 
warrant. He must sometimes have been tempted to suspect that 
all the ingenuity of Irishmen was devoted to discovering and en- 
venoming points in which they differed, rather than cultivating that 
union of parties and classes which had been the wonder of the British 
Parliament in the halcyon days of 1903. So far as I know, he acted 
with the strictest constitutional deference for the Irish party and 
their leaders ; but he did make a firm and conscientious stand against 
their persistent attempt to represent that the high prices, which were 
solely due to their own action in ruining the tenants’ combination 
in the decisive hour, had made land purchase a ruinous failure, that 
the new proprietors were already failing in their payments, that’ the 
whole operation would end in insolvency and repudiation, and that the 
Government would be ill-advised in risking any further British loans 
on such a venture. He had no difficulty in showing that the facts 
were all the other way, and the predictions as absurd as they were 
unpatriotic. His obstinacy in declining to lay his curse on the Land 
Conference and all that proceeded from it brought upon his own head 
a parliamentary vote of censure from the representatives of Ireland, 
whose only apology in private for the vote—like that of the Earl of 
Inchiquin for burning the Cathedral of Cashel ‘ because he thought 
the archbishop was inside ’—was that the censure was really meant for 
their illustrious countryman, Sir Antony MacDonnell. 

While carefully holding aloof from ministerial lobbying, I did not 
hesitate in the public forum of Irish opinion to give my opinion freely 
to my countrymen that the campaign for alienating the minority of 
our countrymen by pillorying them as ‘ our hereditary enemies,’ and 
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abusing them the more virulently the nearer they came to us, was 
midsummer madness; that to talk of ‘Home Rule in the sense of 
Boer Home Rule as a minimum coming and coming soon’ was to 
prepare the country for an assured and bitter disappointment ; that 
if even a modest Devolution Bill was to have the ghost of a chance of 
running the gauntlet of the House of Lords it must be by the Irish 
leaders making the best Devolution compromise attainable in concert 
with the Government, trusting to its success for its enlargement here- 
after, and co-operating with the Chief Secretary with all our might 
and main to recommend it to England. My appeal to the good sense 
of the country was sufficiently successful to alarm the irreconcilables 
into a very perceptible change of attitude. The screams against the 
very name of Devolution—which Mr. T. P. O’Connor at one moment 
happily described as ‘ the Latin for Home Rule,’ and at the Convention 
the other day, believing that ‘ the gallery’ required a victim, anathe- 
matised as ‘ Ichabod ’—died down in the speeches of Messrs. Dillon 
and Redmond. They now claimed to be in the full confidence of the 
Government, and to be as well satisfied as diplomatic reserve would 
allow them to avow with their secrets. Mr. Dillon, without unsaying 
the ‘ Boer Home Rule as a minimum’ twaddle, on several occasions 
intimated broadly to his audience that he had reason to believe the 
forthcoming Bill would be one which Nationalists could accept. It 
was quite clear that the anti-conciliationists had come to the conclusion 
that if they were the means of wrecking a substantial measure of 
Devolution, they would suffer for it at the hands of an indignant 
country. They proceeded to prepare the ground for the more or less 
coy acceptance of the Bill. The fatal flaw in their action was that they 
led the country to expect a Bill that would realise their previous boast 
that ‘ Gladstonian Home Rule was coming and was coming soon,’ and 
thus paved the way for the bitter revulsion of feeling against the 
Bill and against themselves as soon as Mr. Birrell unfolded his pro- 
posals. It was quite clear to me before the Session began that they were 
in substantial accord with the Government, and that it would be their 
own fault if the Bill was not made an acceptable one, that there would 
be no attempt, at least on their part, to wreck it, and that men of 
eloquence and firmness would have no serious difficulty in obtaining 
sympathetic consideration for it from the country. 

Under these circumstances, having once and for ever disposed of 
the controversy between my libellers and myself at the Limerick 
Assizes, a vote being of no practical account in the Liberal majority, 
and the certainty being that whatever I said or did in reference to the 
Bill would be a powerful argument in some quarters for saying or 
doing the opposite, I made up my mind that I would best serve the 
Bill by withdrawing altogether from the scene during its final in- 
cubation and discussion. Accordingly, without seeking to influence 
the negotiations between the Cabinet and Messrs. Redmond and Dillon 
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in the slightest degree, or holding any communication whatever, 
directly or indirectly, with Mr. Birrell or with Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
or with any other human being on the subject, I left the field wholly 
in possession of the responsible Irish leaders, and it was in the far city 
of Damascus, in a chance newspaper, I learned for the first time what 
the Bill had been, and what had been its fate. 

Even yet I have not been able to get hold of the text of the Bill, 
and must confine my comments to points that are not disputed. As 
a concession of self-government, it appears to be stingy to the verge 
of beggarliness ; but, if so, how is Mr. Redmond to escape the reproach 
either of want of foresight in his suggestions or of feebleness as a 
negotiator ? I can say advisedly that so long ago as the July of last 
year Mr. Redmond was apprised, through one of his ablest lieutenants, 
of the principal proposals then in contemplation. He and Mr. Dillon 
at that time held them up to the scorn of the country as preposterous. 
But the amazing thing is that the proposals of twelve months ago which 
Mr. Redmond stormed at were considerably more generous than those 
to which he gave his conditional benediction on the first reading of 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. He and his friends had been, as they boasted, 
in constant communication with the Government in the meantime, 
and had seventy-five to eighty votes at their back to emphasise their 
demands. The net result of their diplomacy seems to have been to 
whittle down the original draft in place of enlarging it, and to lead 
unfortunate Mr. Birrell to believe that even the watered-down Bill 
would have ‘a most favourable reception.’ The boast of the eminent 
editor of P. 7. O.that he and his friends ‘had been for three months in 
consultation with the Government’ anent the Bill was scarcely three 
days in print before the Prime Minister in his speech at Plymouth 
mentioned the brilliant result: ‘We took what steps we could to 
ascertain Irish feeling, and we had good reason to believe that the Bill 
would receive the most favourable reception. But the moment we 
were undeceived of course it was all over.’ 

For instance, the whole financial future of the Irish Council would 
turn upon the recognition of the principle—which Mr. Wyndham un- 
questionably recognised as the basis of Irish finance, and strove hard to 
slip into law by means of his much-abused Ireland Development Fund— 
that whatever savings might be made in Imperial expenditure in Ireland 
owing to the peacefulness of the country should properly belong to 
Ireland and be devoted to Irish purposes. Take the police establish- 
ment alone. A reduction of the Royal Irish Constabulary in a crime- 
less country to the same figure found sufficient in more populous 
Scotland would mean a saving of nearly 1,000,000/. per annum for 
Irish public works, &c., to the Irish Council, without costing the 
Imperial taxpayer the addition of a farthing to his present liabilities. 
Such an arrangement would mean all the difference between struggling 
indigence and an assured surplus to the Irish Council, would act as a 
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direct premium for law and order, and reconcile Irish feeling to the 
judicial and police establishments being, for the present, withheld 
from the control of the National Council. That principle, which so 
far as I know was conceded and contended for by Mr. Wyndham 
and Lord Dudley, and was a main feature in the proposals of twelve 
months ago, appears to be missing from the final draft, which must 
have received the imprimatur, at the least sous toutes réserves, of 
Messrs. Redmond and Dillon, or it would never have been introduced. 

Mr. Redmond made an attempt at the Convention to attribute the 
poverty of the Bill which was the fruit of his own negotiations to the 
fact that the proposals of Lord Dunraven’s Association were still smaller 
and poorer. That allegation is grounded upon one isolated proposal of 
the first tentative suggestions of the Association, which I declared to 
be ‘ utterly inadmissible ’ and which was immediately dropped. The 
final and settled proposals of the Association are infinitely more gener- 
ous than those of the Birrell-cum-Redmond Bill. Let me only quote 
the respective proposals with reference to the attributes of the Council. 
Lord Dunraven’s Association, in addition to proposing a financial coun- 
cil with far larger monetary resources than Mr. Birrell’s, demanded 
further, ‘A statutory body empowered to deal with private Bill 
legislation, and to exercise such legislative powers as from time to time 
might be delegated by the Imperial Parliament without depriving 
Ireland of her representation in the Imperial Parliament or unduly 
impairing its supremacy.’ 

Here, from a body of Unionist nobles and country gentlemen, isa 
demand for a subordinate Parliament, only differing from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s in leaving the Imperial Parliament power to delegate or not 
delegate legislative work to it according to the success of the experi- 
ment. Mr. Birrell’s Bill appears to be in no sense a legislative Devolu- 
tion Bill, and would leave the Irish Council without any legislative 
powers whatever. Even as a measure of administrative Devolution, 
Mr. Birrell only proposed to subject seven or eight of the Dublin Castle 
departments to popular control, while Lord Dunraven proposed to 
transfer the whole lot, with the single exception of the police and 
judicial establishments. In face of which notorious facts, Mr. Red- 
mond did not hesitate to add to the ‘ misunderstandings’ of this 
Convention of Misunderstandings the enormous one that the Bill was 
better than the Association proposals, and would have been better 
still only for the reactionary plottings of ‘ Dunraven and his crowd.’ 

Mr. Redmond, in a speech on the occasion of the Premier’s 
announcement of the dropping of the Bill, blurted out the extra- 
ordinary statement that he regarded the constitution of the Council 
as ‘the most important point in the Bill.’ It was the incautious 
repetition in the House of Commons of an avowal, made repeatedly by 
Mr. Dillon and himself in Ireland, that the first condition of an 
acceptable Bill was that the Irish party must be placed in a 
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position to ‘boss’ the new Council. In one sense, the demand that 
no ground for conflict must be set up between the Dublin Council and 
Ireland’s parliamentary representatives is a perfectly wise and patriotic 
one. So far from there being any desire to the contrary, Lord 
Dunraven’s Association made a suggestion which would not only have 
obviated the danger, but settled the ‘ nominated ’ difficulty in a way 
to conciliate Irish pride—viz. that the National Council should be 
composed of the entire body of Irish representatives in the House of 
Commons ex-officio and of the Irish representative peers in the House 
of Lords. While I should have heartily supported that method of 
giving dignity and an equitable balance of power to the new body, 
and avoiding all danger of friction between two bodies of Irish repre- 
sentative men, I should have gone further and added an additional non- 
parliamentary councillor, to be elected ad hoc by each of the 103 Irish 
constituencies. The body would be large, but little more than twice 
as large as the single county of Cork is able to furnish for its most 
efficient County Council. The Irish party contains a few men of 
remarkable ability and a great many men of unselfish patriotism and 
good sense, but its most ardent friends will not claim that it represents 
exhaustively the best executive ability of the country. But, when 
Mr. Redmond is not satisfied with what everybody (including, surely, 
the author of the Bill) is only too willing to concede—namely, that 
there must be no pitting two rival Irish bodies against one another, 
but declares that the predominance of the Irish party is ‘the most 
important point ’ of a Bill conferring vast powers and revenues upon 
an Irish body overwhelmingly representative, he affords a highly 
unpleasant glimpse of the motives which underlie the opposition to 
Devolution, and have caused both the Tory and Liberal schemes of 
Devolution to abort. 

Another of Mr. Redmond’s impromptu candours on the same 
occasion was that ‘he agreed with the Prime Minister that appa- 
rently there was some misunderstanding at the Convention with 
reference to some, of the more vital portions of the Bill,’ and he quoted 
in particular his discovery that the Lord Lieutenant’s veto, which was 
allowed to be denounced in Ireland as creating a despotism worse than 
the Czar’s, was really the subject of some ridiculous misconception. 
Yes, but if Mr. Redmond, having read the Bill and been engaged in its 
confection, knew how Irish opinion was being misled, why did he not 
himself explain the ‘ misunderstanding on a vital portion of the Bill’ 
to the Convention ? Why did he, instead, begin the proceedings by 
throwing down a motion of his own which precluded all discussion or 
clearing-up of ‘ misunderstandings’ by demanding the death of the 
Bill sans phrase? Why did he deliver a speech sowing a crop of new 
* misunderstandings ’ (the word is a mild one) such as I have exposed 
above ? 

Without a close study of the text it would not be possible to judge 
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how far the objections to the educational proposals of the Bill, which 
played so large a part in its rejection, may have rested also upon a 
‘ misunderstanding.’ But one thing is to me absolutely inconceivable, 
and that is that Mr. Birrell, after his experience in the Education 
debates last year, should have seriously proposed to banish the clerical 
managers of schools, Catholic and Protestant, from a direct, effective 
and de jure representation on the educational governing bodies, or 
that Mr. Redmond, after his experiences of the unwisdom of his 
own action in excluding the clergy from the rights of citizenship 
under the Local Government Act of 1898, should have been a con- 
senting party to a repetition of the blunder and the outrage in the 
new Bill. 

The Irish people were the sovereign judges of life and death for 
the Bill. It was niggardly enough, crippled and scant of breath 
enough, to be a caricature and an outrage, if it was really set up as 
a full satisfaction of the National demand for self-government. Those 
who most deplore the action (for there was no deliberation) of the 
Convention will find elements of grandeur in the unworldliness 
with which thousands of excellent Irishmen threw all chance of self- 
government for years to the winds under the ‘ misunderstanding’ 
that they would be otherwise compromising their National demand 
for the complete government of purely domestic affairs by an Irish 
Executive responsible to an Irish Parliament, such as are scattered 
by dozens over every other part of the Empire. But most thoughtful 
people in Ireland must already have recognised with heavy hearts 
that ‘ misunderstanding’ was the beginning and end of all that has 
happened, and that Lord Dunraven was but saying what generations 
of Irishmen will echo hereafter, when he declared that ‘if the Bill be 
lost by its summary rejection by the Convention, Ireland would 
receive & heavier blow from her own hands than the ingenuity of her 
enemies could possibly have devised.’ ‘The Irish Council Bill,’ the 
Prime Minister declared (and he is not a suspect), ‘though intentionally 
and designedly a measure limited in its scope, was after all a great 
measure.’ Nothing would have been cheaper generosity than to have 
framed a showier Bill destined to a certain death. It was obviously a 
Bill designed to pass, and not merely to pose. The design was quite 
possibly to make proposals which were bound to be enormously 
amended in Committee, and by affording the House of Lords satisfaction 
in the destruction of the amendments to induce a House dominated by 
Lord Lansdowne to accept the principle of the Bill. At the worst, 
from the Irish Nationalist point of view, the moment a representative 
body, no matter how restricted in power, is set up in Dublin with an 
acknowledged right of control over Irish affairs, its powers are in the 
nature of things bound to go on expanding according to the measure 
of the success that Irish shrewdness and capacity can be safely trusted 
to make the experiment yield. That any considerable body of repre- 
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sentative Irishmen should have allowed themselves to be led into 
refusing even to consider such an offer in decent form is one of the 
most unhappy accidents of an unhappy history. 

It is not the people but their leaders who must bear the blame 
for this tragedy of errors. A strong man, fearlessly exposing the 
‘ misunderstandings,’ to which the clamour against the Bill was mainly 
due, and solemnly picturing to responsible men the consequences of a 
summary rejection of the Bill, might have without any serious diffi- 
culty carried the Convention, even drugged and excited as it had been 
by the false expectations and sham cannonades of the ‘ Boer Home 
Rule as a minimum’ campaign. Unhappily, with the dignity and 
elocutionary charm which makes him the prince of porte-paroles, 
Mr. Redmond combines a lack of passionate conviction and a want of 
knowledge of the country which weaken him fatally as a man of 
action in critical hours. That he really desired to carry out his under- 
standing with Mr. Birrell can admit of no doubt. Mr. Redmond’s 
pretence of riding the whirlwind which he was only flying from will 
impose upon nobody. Time will tell, whether in the present case 
as well as when he struck his flag to Mr. Dillon in 1903, Mr. Redmond 
not only stooped to the worship of the jumping cat, but blundered 
as to the direction in which the cat was jumping. He at all events 
promptly resolved to save his face by immolating with his own 
hand the Bill he had come at the least to preserve for amend- 
ment, and at one stroke put an end to Mr. Birrell’s quest for the 
Holy Grail, as, again against his own judgment, he had put an end to 
Mr. Wyndham’s. 

It would be futile to mope over the blunders of three years ago 
or of last month, if a study of them were not absolutely essential to 
the discovery of any remedy for the chaos in which they have landed 
the Irish cause. That cause—let no flippant rejoicer in the mis- 
fortunes of a passing day mistake—will survive, and cannot by any 
conceivable combination of politicians’ blunders, English or Irish, 
be extirpated. What cannot long survive the experiences of the last 
four years is the power of the syndicate which has obtained the control 
of the Irish party and led it to its rum. The only two great Irish 
reforms won in recent years—the Purchase Act and the Labourers Act 
—have not only been won without them, but have been won in spite 
of their hostility in the one case and, in the other, of their neglect. 
They have marred two notable projects of self-government, from the 
Liberals as well as from the Tories. They have led both English 
parties either to doubt the word of Irish leaders, or to doubt their 
power to make good their word. They have not succeeded in blocking 
Land Purchase, but they have succeeded in bedevilling its operations, 
to the prejudice of the tenants at least as much as of the landlords. 
They have driven a wedge between uniting Irish classes and parties, 
they have fought no enemy of Ireland, but they have robbed her of one 
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powerful champion after another. Having alienated the Tory party 
and the Liberal, it only remained for them to antagonise the Labour 
party by their impotent folly in respect of the Jarrow Election. 
The cry of ‘ Varus, where are my legions?’ is already very audibly 
ringing in their ears. 

Redemption will not come from political leaders alone, nor from 
the existing Irish party alone, but neither will it come from making 
war upon them. The habit that has sprung up of late years of pre- 
tending that politics and politicians have done nothing and can do 
nothing for Ireland is opposed to the instinct and knowledge of every 
Irish peasant. We would have heard little of the nation that now 
learns the Gaelic language and wears native tweeds, and is busy im- 
proving its breeds of cattle and its make of butter, if we had not first 
heard of O’Connell and of Parnell, of the emancipation of the nation’s 
soul by the one politician and the transformation of a race of trembling 
tenants-at-will into one of freeholders, whose cabins are their castles, 
by the other. On the other hand, in the fruitful soil of public liberties, 
there have grown up of late years all sorts of new movements, new 
forces, new ideas—some of them with the impatiences as well as 
the enthusiasms of youth—but all of them animated by an unselfish 
love for Ireland, and breathing the spirit of a more joyous and active 
future. These new factors can no more be ignored by the politicians 
than the Gaelic League and Industrial Reform Association can ignore 
the wondrous social revolution wrought in the last thirty years by 
politicians, who were patriots first and politicians only a long way 
after. They are all—the new and the old—the Parliamentarian and 
the social and intellectual worker—united by one indissoluble bond. 
They are, to use the watchword of the Independent Order of Orange- 
men, ‘ Irishmen first of all.’ 

The first axiom, therefore, of success in unravelling the present 
tangle is that no existing party or movement must be solely depended 
upon, and none must be excluded from its due meed of welcome and 
of power. There are only three ways, as it seems to me, in which the 
Irish difficulty can be definitely solved—by the extermination of the 
Unionist fourth of the population by the Nationalist three-fourths, 
which is absurd ; by the extermination of the Nationalist three-fourths 
by the Unionist fourth, which as a matter of practical politics, to say 
nothing of morals, is still more out of the question; or by all sorts 
and conditions of thoughtful Irishmen and of thoughtful Britons 
recognising that the present relations between the two islands cannot 
possibly last, and putting their heads together to readjust them in the 
spirit of conciliation and of human brotherhood. Even Professor 
Dicey, while he rejoices with all the enemies of Home Rule in the 
rejection of Mr. Birrell’s Bill by the National Convention, confesses 
with a groan that ‘it is impossible to enumerate the changes of cir- 
cumstances, of opinion and of sentiment which have taken place 
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during the last twenty-one years.’ There can be very few rational 
Englishmen surviving who think that a return to the spirit of the 
Pigott Forgery Commission days would be a remedy. 

Neither is there very much more comfort in the only way Mr. 
Redmond had to point out of the quagmire. ‘I recognise,’ he said, 
‘that in this Parliament and from this Government there is an attitude 
towards Ireland which shows that we will have to rely in the long 
run, as we have done for the last two years, on ourselves alone,’ which 
is precisely the English translation of Sinn Féin Amhdin (pronounced 
Shinn fain awawin), and if it means anything beyond foolishly ignoring 
the changes which Professor Dicey acknowledges these twenty years 
have made in English opinion, means the abandonment of parlia- 
mentary action altogether in favour of methods which Mr. Redmond 
must excuse me for saying all who know Ireland and know him 
would smile at connecting with his name. Some of us, on the contrary, 
recognise in this Parliament and in this Government (and in the last 
Parliament and in the last Government as well) an attitude which 
nothing but the crass unwisdom of the Irish anti-conciliationists 
could have prevented from bringing us already many a league on 
the road to self-government, and the recognition of that fact must 
be the beginning of wisdom in any fresh attempt to redeem the 
situation. In one word, the first thing to be done is to go back to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ideal of 1885 and to the Wyndham-MacDonnell 
reality of 1903. 

A fresh eye is wanting in Irish public affairs. The less anybody 
prominently identified with the polemics and recriminations of the 
last few years has to do with taking the next step, the better its 
prospect of success. Needless tosay one like myself, who has doubtless 
shown himself too impatient of the delay in accepting principles 
which are profoundly true, but are to a great extent new, necessarily 
figures in the schedule of this self-denying ordinance. Considering all 
the controversies that circle around the Land Conference, it may be 
wiser not slavishly to copy that precedent, and, indeed, very greatly 
to widen the scope of any further interchange of peace negotiations 
so as to endeavour to draw both English parties as well as both Irish 
ones into the sphere of conciliation. It may even be found wiser 
not to begin with the question of self-government at all, but with 
questions on which there would be a prospect of more immediate 
agreement, and questions the settlement of which would do more to 
extinguish the objections to self-government than any immediate re- 
agitation of Home Rule could do. 

Easily first among such questions, both as to urgency and as 
to likelihood of agreement, much as it may surprise Englishmen to 
hear it, is the University question. Mr. Redmond warned Mr. Birrell 
that his proposed attempt to tackle that question will be as ‘ hopeless ’ 
as the Council Bill which has just made shipwreck. So it will un- 
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questionably be if responsible Irish leaders repeat. the blunder of the 
autumn of 1903, when, with the full knowledge that ‘the Castle people ’ 
had made up their minds to settle the question in the next session, 
and were moving heaven and earth to bring about an amicable con- 
ference upon the subject, they deliberately turned upon Mr. Wyndham 
and made his University Conference and all his other plans and hopes 
for Ireland impossible. But it is not likely that the unhappy exploits 
of 1903 in Swinford will be repeated, in that or any other particular. 
Mr. Balfour and almost every other considerable Unionist politician are 
(it cannot be doubted conscientiously) eager to find a settlement of 
the question. From the debate of last summer it is clear that Mr. 
Walter Long himself, Sir Edward Carson and Professor Butcher 
(who can speak for all of the Irish Unionist minority who are worth 
a moment’s attention from statesmen) are honestly ready to co-operate 
in any settlement that leaves Trinity College free to work out its own 
destinies. The Catholic hierarchy are not only willing to fulfil this 
condition, but, in great majority (as is generally believed) would, 
failing a Catholic University pure and simple, prefer the Robertson 
solution, in which a Liberal party, who were pledged to support 
Mr. Bryce’s scheme, would almost certainly hail a settlement more 
agreeable to their own prepossessions. In the name of all that is 
reasonable, what is there ‘hopeless’ about an all-round agreement 
upon such a question except the difficulty of finding somebody with 
the magic power of attracting all the elements of agreement together ? 

Take, again, the land question, as to which a portion of the English 
public and, perhaps, even of the Liberal party, has been worked into a 
state of unnecessary nervosity by the enemies of land purchase. 
The process of land purchase, in spite of their hindrances, has gone 
on upon a tremendous scale and, upon the whole, with an assured 
success, and the defects which experience has discovered in the Act, 
or which mischief-making anti-conciliationists, Nationalists and 
territorialists, have created, can be remedied without serious friction 
in the Land Conference spirit and by the honest fulfilment of the 
Land Conference recommendations, and in no other way that I know 
of. Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and Sexton will scarcely pretend that 
their grotesque attempt to tear up the Land Settlement of 1903 by the 
roots through Mr. Hogan’s Bill is ever likely to yield much practical 
comfort to those Irish farmers who, thanks to them, have not yet 
purchased. On the other hand, the all but deadly blow struck at 
the influence of Sir Antony MacDonnell by the contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the Irish Council Bill will deprive the report of Lord Dudley’s 
Commission on the Congested Districts of great part of its value to 
Ireland, if not prevent its embodiment in practical legislation. 
Nevertheless, in this case, as in that of University education, 


2 The debate that has taken place since these lines were written strongly corro- 
borates this anticipation. 
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the elements of agreement on all sides are numerous, and 
would prove to be irresistible if brought together. Landlords 
and tenants have a common interest in a policy of give-and- 
take which would enable the process of abolition of landlordism 
to be completed within the fifteen years contemplated by Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Bill, instead of fretting along for another unsettled century ; 
and, even where rates of purchase have been excessive, the bargains 
might be turned into substantially fair and absolutely safe ones for 
the tenant-purchasers by the concession of the decadal reductions 
stipulated for in the Land Conference Report. As to the other prin- 
cipal crux—the redistribution of the congested population of the West 
over the all but unemployed wastes of grass lands at,their doors—- 
Mr. Balfour, the parent of the Congested Districts Board, must be as 
keenly alive to the necessity as the wildest speaker from a Connaught 
platform, and excepting a parcel of broken Western ranch-owners 
whom any change can scarcely fail financially to advantage, all land- 
lords of intelligence are convinced that the change must inexorably 
come. Here again, for anybody who really wants to settle the question 
and not to keep it unsettled, where is there any difficulty about a 
sensible agreement comparable for one moment with the thousand 
difficulties that confronted the representatives of landlords and tenants 
the day they first met at the Land Conference ? 

Suppose that, by such methods, these two ever-flowing sources of 
unrest and ill-will were sealed by common consent before the present 
Parliament has done its work, some of us would look forward with an 
unclouded confidence to the general willingness, and even eagerness, 
to approach the greatest problem of them all, not as a game of party 
shuttlecock, but as a matter of supreme Imperial concern, It would 
be idle to speculate whether, by the light of practical experience 
in the meantime, England’s uneasy suspicions would be so far con- 
quered as to permit in the new Parliament a measure of self-govern- 
ment breathing absolute trustfulness and Imperial courage, or whether 
it would be still necessary to hedge it around with guarantees and 
restrictions such as General Botha did not hesitate to close with in 
the case of the Transvaal Upper Chamber. Let us first get so far 
and—permitte ccetera divis / 

Only very shallow persons indeed will dismiss the substance of this 
suggestion with sneers at an Hirenicon. There is no other visible hope 
anywhere. The Liberal policy, the Premier tells us, is ‘simply to 
wait and see.” Mr. Redmond’s ‘policy’ of ‘a really virile agitation’ 
for nothing in particular must be to nobody so manifestly fatuous 
as to himself. Should Ireland fail in some great National appeal 
to the statesmen of both parties in both islands to bring about 
a Peace Conference, in whose necessity and in whose objecis the 
most influential of them on both sides in their secret hearts believe, 
it may be seriously worth while considering whether the only resource 
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left to Ireland might not be the withdrawal of her representatives 
altogether from the Imperial Parliament for five years with the 
determination ‘to wait and see.’ Those who have done so much to 
render Parliamentary action contemptible need not be surprised if 
they have brought the Policy of Abstention within the pale of 
discussable politics. But the resources of conciliation, patience 
and appeals to the higher instincts and interests of the two 
peoples must first be exhausted to the dregs. If the suggestion to 
return to the policy of conciliation not as a party policy, but as an 
Imperial and international policy, were only fortunate enough to obtain 
the right start under more acceptable personal conditions than four 
years ago—if, to name but a few of many, a couple of dozen men of the 
stamp of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Wyndham, Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Birrell 
and (I will add) Mr. Walter Long, only met the men of weight in the 
Irish Nationalist and non-Nationalist parties, under some such genial 
presidency as Lord Dudley’s, and with the co-operation of all past 
Lord Lieutenants, Chief Secretaries and Under-Secretaries for Ireland, 
upon some such question as that of University education to begin 
with, and if a certain portion of the English Press would only extend 
to the project of an entente with Ireland the sympathetic courtesy they 
had the good sense to show to the notion of an entente with France, 
and even Russia, the foundations would assuredly be laid of a work of 
peace which would hold a towering place among the monuments even 
of a reign that has turned a France rankling with the fresh wound of 
Fashoda into a nation of fast friends, and the generalissimo of the 
Boer ‘ rebels ’ into the most popular Premier in the Empire. 


Wiiu1am O’Brien. 
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